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PHILELPHl EPISTOL^. 

7h b age of Latin poetry is now passed^ and even prose is no 
longer used as the channel for conveying information or amuse- 
ment, but confined to the disquisitions of commentators, 
and school or college exercises. Nor have the taste and opi- 
nions of i mankind suffered a revolution less violent; for we 
•are now as loud in our censures on the modern Latinists, as 
our forefathers were profuse in showering their encomiums 
on them. It is but lately, within the last century^ that the 
general voice has assented in this outcry ; for although Latin 
had long ceased to be used in writing, th^ works of the modems 
in that idiom were studiously and assiduously read and imitated 
by many of the best poets of Italy, ^and of our own country, 
amongst whom w^e may specify no less names .than Dryden^ 
Pope, and Pamell ; the latter of whom confessedly borrowed 
many of his pieces from the modem Latinisits; and the obliga- 
tions of Dryden and Pope are not less qbservabJe to those who 
4iave spent any time on .the study of these 'writers. Oifr 
icontenapt for the imitators of Augustan eloquence may be 
easily traced to a petulant .critique^ written by Boileau, which, 
with a show of .wit and reason, conts(ined Jittle but shallow 
argument, and evinced a very narrow and confiqed view of the 
jsubject. And this has too often been the case with great men, 
that they mislead and dazzle the world by the excess of jtbeir 
own radiance. From a wish to appear singular, and Jiolding 
opinions different from the rest of mankind, they strike uut into 
a new path, reckless of its mggedness and difficulties, because 
xonscious that they have powers suflScient to surmount it by 
some means or other, and perfectly assured that they will have 
an abundance of followers to hang on their steps, and shelter 
VOL.XXXL CLJL NO. LXl. A 



2 Fhilelphi EpiUola. 

ihemselves under the greater brilliance of their gfory. But we 
are inclined to think that the notions usually entertained of mo- 
dern Latin are unjust or mistaken^ and shall endeavor to show 
their fallacy , by considering the advantages which literature and 
arts in general have received from the exertions of those men, 
who wrote in the language of ancient Rome, their own indivi- 
dual merits as writers, and the curiosity of their compositions, 
as far as regards a knowlege of the progress of literature 
through Europe. 

As the dark and dense clouds which had overshadowed Eu- 
rope throughout that period, which we denominate the dark 
ages, were gradually melting away, and as learning was making 
jta earliest struggles towards rousing itself from the tomb, where 
it had so long lain in torpor and obscurity, Italy was the first 
to acknowlege the influence of the electric shock. Previous 
to that time, the popular tongue used in conversation over the 
greater part of the Continent, was a sort of dog Latin, mixed 
up and contaminated with the provincial dialects of the respecr 
tire couh tries, and which was now softening down by little and 
little, and taking the visible form of an independent and origi- 
nal language. But as these dialects grew from theii* infancy to 
sturdy and robust manhood, the Latin tongue was still main* 
tained for writing, and through this all the knowledge of the 
time was conveyed. Priests, poets, philosophers, historians, 
physicians, diffused the . result of their labors through the 
Ivorld in the language of ancient Rome* Jtaly alone may be 
tfiought an exception ; for the language of this country, if w^ 
allow the received opinion of its origin, would appear to have 
leaped at once from the cradle to maturity. But Italian, such 
as it is spoken and written at the present day, 't& of much 
greater antiquity, than usually considered. It is attested by 
Formerio, that there is at Ravenna an instrument, written in 
the time of the Emperor Justinian, in the present language of 
Italy. Costantino Porforigenito, in his own time, about the 
year 910, applies to each ot the cities Benevento and Venice, 
the epithet " citti nova." And in the time of Frederic the 
Second, the people of Naples used to sing the following 
chaunt : — 

** Benediitu, laudatii e santiiicatu lu Patre ; 
Bencdittu, laiidatu e santlficatu lu Filiu ; 
Benedittu, laadatu e saatificatu lu Spiritu Saotu.'* 

This is the existing dialect of Calabria, and is agreable to 
their present pronunciation, as they usually change o into 
tfy and i into e. Considering then the Italian of this early 
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origin, of which it undoubtedly is^ we need not be surprised 
that in the latter end of the thirteenth century, when many 
countries of £urope had scarcely any language which they could 
call their own, such a poem as the '^ Divina Comedia" of 
Dante was produced ; a poem which we still gaze upon with 
admiration, whether we consider its high poetical merits, or the 
strength and purity of its diction ; and which evinces that the 
language was at that time so formed and settled, that it has re* 
ceived but few alterations during the lapse of above four hun- 
dred years^ between that age and the present. But the little 
roughness and few traces of barbarism which we meet with in 
Dante, were polished down in the next century by Petrarcm 
and Boccaccio ; and these two authors brought the language of 
Italy to that elegance and perfection which it retains at the pre- 
sent day, and which has never been surpassed. In the fifteenth 
century, Boiardo, Pulci, and Ariosto wrote ; and after this, the 
world was deluged with swarms of Latin poets, who took their, 
lead from Italy, and spread from thence into Germany, France, 
Holland, &c.; and in this language most works of arts, science, 
and polite literature, were composed during |his and the follow- 
ing century. And, indeed^ all these men, Dante, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, &c., used the X^atin tongue for those of their works 
which they considered of the greatest importance, in which all 
their philosophical and philological treatises were written. 

It may appear strange that the earliest work of great note^ 
written in Italian, should be a poem, that of Dante ; that he 
should be followed by another great poet, Petrarca ; and that 
tbe earliest prose work of fame should be the Decameron o£ 
Boccaccio, which was composed in the century subsequent to 
that in which the '' Divina Comedia" was written. But poetry 
in all countries has taken the precedence of prose. Homer 
florished about two hundred years after the arrival of Cadmus 
in Greece, which, according to Sir Isaac Newton's chronologyj, 
was B. C.. 1045. The earliest prose writers amongst the 
Greeks, were Pherecydes of Syrus, and Cadmus of Miletus, 
who lived, according to Pliny, during the age of Cyrus, king of" 
Persia, at least two hundred and fifty years after Homer. And 
this might also be proved to have been the case with Roman 
learning ; for the earliest specimens of their literature, the Si- 
bylline oracles, were in verse. 

From the cursory sketch which we have given, there will not 
appear any cause for our wonder that the Italian tongue should 
have risen at so early a period in the history of Europe to the 
perfectioii to which it attained, as it is evident that its origin is 
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of very remote antiquity, when compared with many other of 
the European tongues. Nor will it appear more wonderful 
that it should have fallen into disuse during the latter part of 
the tifteenth, and the whole of the sixteenth centuries, when we 
consider the natural causes which contributed to obscure it for 
a time. Had Italy been as backward as other countries in 
forming its language, in all probability that which is called 
the age of modem Latin would never have had existence. 
But the Italians had taken the lead in arts, sciences, and poetry, 
and they were conscious of writing in an idiom which debarred 
their fame and knowlege from spreading into other countries ; 
they therefore deserted their own beautiful language, appropri- 
ated the Latin, and diffused their literature and even poetry 
linder this foreign dress. And when they had led the way, it 
was natural that the learned of other nations should be eager to 
grasp at the same means of disseminating the glory and utility 
of.their acquiremients, and enrolling their names amongst the 
Italian worthies in the temple of Fame. 

' Hfiving thus simply stated the causes which brought the 
liatin language so much into use iu Europe after the destructioq 
of the world which gave it birth, we shall now state our reasons 
for dragging it again into observation^ and trust that we have 
not wiped the cobwebs in vain from so many volumes ; at leastj^ 
without being able to afford some pleasure and entertainment 
fp our readers. We have already stated, that we consider the 
neglect whicli has of late years beei| bestowed on the modern 
XAtinists unmerited ; and the more so, as it has been attended 
with unjust disparagement. Of the authors which we intend to 
review, m^ny will be found to possess deep and solid learning, 
abilities of great versatility and soundness, and frequent poeti-- 
cal merits of no common stamp, and which, in spite of the fetr 
ters entailed on them by writing in a foreign tongue, and that, 
too, by no means remarkable for copiousness of words or num- 
bers, have burst forth in radiance and splendor. Qf their real 
und sterling worth we need say little more than has been already 
shown. Gibbon's words are sufficient proof that we have not 
undertaken our task without reason. '^ The century after the 
deaths of Petrarch and Boccace was filled with a crowd of Latin 
imitators, who repose decently on our shelves ; but in this era 
of learning, it will not be easy to discover a work of invention 
pr eloquence, of art or science^ in the popular language of the 
pountry." 

We shall point out the peculiar merits and demerits of each 
author; as they cotnis respectively under our consideration ; and 
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^t iiave but little doubt that we shall succeed in making it evi- 
dent that the geniuses of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
were possessed of more than sufficient deserts to rescue them 
from oblivion. The two principal arguments which have been 
used on all occasions against this class of writers^ are^ that an 
imitation can never be good^ and that no man can write suffi- 
ciently well in a language which is not his own, to gratify, 
amuse, or instruct his readers. But such arguments, on a 
little consideration, will be found to be but shallow and unsatis- 
factory. To say that all imitations are bad^ is nothing less than 
a declaration that Virgil, Milton, and Tasso, are inferior wri- 
ters, because they were all close and decided copyists ; and we 
must then be doomed to reckon but one good epic poem in the 
world — ^the Iliad ; since all other epic writers have either mo« 
delled. themselves upon that, or have mutually borrowed from 
each other. We must then, in our own language, acknowleg« 
no dramatic writer but Shakspeajre, becauise he is the only truly 
origmal one: we must say, that Pope, who was a determined 
plagiarist, is the worst poet that ever wrote: in shorty we 
must say, that all authors who select any model for their imita-* 
tion, are not worth our reading ; and thus we shall have the 
credit, of having lopped off all the minor shoots and shrubs of 
literature, and left but one or two sturdy trees spreading their 
broad arms in lonely and gloomy grandeur over die wide waste 
around them. To say that an imitation can not rival its origi-^ 
nal^. though that might even admit of discussion, is at least 
more probable, and a point which we should not be so much 
inclined to dispute, as we imagine that it will not be difficult to 
find votaries who will assent to our bringing before, their notice 
those works, which have not indeed reached the highest per* 
fection, but are nevertheless abounding in real and genuine 
beauties. To the second objection, we oppose facts^ in them- 
selves the best and clearest proof. Osorius wrote a treatise 
on glory, in such pure and elegant Latinity, that he has been 
unreasonably accused of having had in his possession the pam- 
phlet of Cicero, '' De Gloria/' which he is said to have de* 
stroyed, and published as his own. There are few persona. 
We believe, of the present day, who are unacquainted with Mr. 
Beckford's '' Vathek/' a work written in the most classical 
French, and which has been as much sought after, read, and 
eulogised by the French themselves, as any of their own authors. 
Barretti also wrote several works in pure and correct English. 
But it is useless to multiply examples which are too notorious. 
Suffice it that such a thing is possible^ and that it has been done 
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•Wc do nol ntetn to assert that the writers of modern Latin arc 
equal to the authors of the Augustan age^ but to prove that the 
reasons for neglecting them are weak and untenable. We wish 
to make it evident^ that that is a false taste which would prefer 
the writings of Ausonius, and such authors, just because they 
Uved before the Latin became a dead language, to the more, ele- 
gant and classic style of such men as Osorius, Pfailelphus, San* 
nazarius, &c. 

On the mere plea of gratitude we consider these writers enti- 
tled to some small share of our attention, for there can be but 
little doubt that they were highly instrumental towards bringing 
the modem languages to their present state of perfection ; at 
least they facilitated their progress, clipped their excrescences, 
and introduced a plain and manly style into fashion. The great 
characteristic of the Latin tongue, in its most finished state, wais 
clearness, simplicity, and unaffectedness ; and as these meo 
took the writers of the Augustan age for their models, it was 
natural that they should fall into the same train of thought, and 
mode of expression ; and this must necessarily have had greaf 
effect on tlieir own popular tongues, and tended to render Ac 
early literature of the different nations of Europe remarkable 
ibr that purity of thought and simplicity of expression, whicfa^ 
even to this day, we continue to admire atid imitate. < 

But after all, the principal reason which has induced us to 
take this task oh ourselves, is the hope, which we indulge, of 
being able to give our readers some idea of th3 literature of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the treasures of which, as we 
have before stated, are for the most part locked up in the Latin 
tongue. Without the aid of these writers, we lose a grand 
link in the vast chain of learning ; we observe a long and dreary 
waste on our map; and must submit to leave a blank foi* 
nearly two whole centuries in tracing the development of the 
luiman mind. But, by becoming conversant with the works of 
the Latin imitators, we jcan easily follow the march of thought 
^m the revival of learning down to the present time ; we can 
-observe by what steps knowlege has gradually expanded itself, 
,and branched out into various sciences and arts ; we can dis- 
cover the workings of men^s minds — how they have shaken off 
the iron grasp of superstition, to bow themselves down again as 
the slaves of bigotry and fanaticism ; we can discern the brighter 
rays of intellect which dispelled this second gloom, and lit the 
path to a true and glorioMS system of morality and religion ; we 
can trace the progress of governments from open violence to 
feudal rights,, from the overbearing authority of the swords to 
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the milder protection of the laMvs ; we can watch the revoliir 
tions of opinion^ the changes of sentimeot^ and the shades of 
fashion ; we can enter into the bosom of early society, and be^ 
come inmates in the families of former ages^ to scrutinise their 
mannefs and customs, to applaud or censure their virtues or 
vices, and to form a just estimate of the characters of mep, who 
by turns swayed the world of arts and the world of arnia* 
These, then^ are the obligations which we owe to the writers of 
modern Latin ; and considering these, as well as their own io* 
trinsic merit, we cannot conceive that we are undertaking a use^ 
less labor, or that we have not sufficient grounds for neglecting 
the censures of Boileau, and the other critics who have b^ 
re-echoed his notes. And we feel the greater assurance thaf 
we are engaged in a task which will produce as much gratifies* 
tion to our readers as it has to ourselves, because we shall bo 
enabled, after having toiled through the thickets and bramble^i 
ta sketch out those landscapes only which are the most beauty 
ful, and most perfect. Our intention, then, is to review, fr9qi 
time to time, the best productions of the modern Latinists, folj- 
iowing as near as possible the order in which they succeeded, 
each other, and selecting those which are remarkable for apj 
peculiarity in style, or method of thinking, which will afford us 
the best insight ipto the manners and customs, public and pri^ 
vate, of their times \ and which are be^t calculatfsd to give us 
aome knowlege of the changes and progress of literature, or aris 
most adapted for conveying amusement or instruction. 

The first author whom we intend to summon from tb^ 
*' tomb of the Capulets,^ is Pbilelphus, who was born in tbf 
year 1398, and died in 1480. He was a man of no ordinary 
cast, of most diligent and intense application, and of learning 
far above the early age in which he lived. He had studied in 
his youth at Constantmople, where the Greek tongue was at that 
time maintained in tolerable purity, and of which he obtained a 
knowlege, perhaps superior to any man of bis time, if we exr 
cept the famous Theodore Gaza. He^was deeply versed in the 
heathen mythology, and well acquainted with profane history. 
His mind seems to have been strong and deep ; one which 
would trace the maze of learning through all its windings and 
bidden paths, rather than skim lightly over the surface. He 
was not content to cull the flower that blossomed in his way, 
but he would climb rocks and steeps to gain, a curious or un- 
common plant ; and then he would not pluck it from the stem 
on which it grew, but he must drag it up, with infinite toil and 
trouble^ from its very roots. The JUatin language he undei[stood 
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radically and grammatically^ and it should be remembered, at 
an age when there were no helps to form the scholar but his 
own incessant application. In short, he stalked over the arena 
of literature, a marvel and a wonder. Kings and princes 
sought his acquaintance— cities courted him-— universities ho- 
nored him— -and his very name is now almost blotted out from the 
annals of mankind. He who received the crown of fame from 
the. hands of a sovereign < — he who saw whole cities^ rise up to 
honor him, bow themselves before him, and recede to give him 
way — who was eulogised, respected, revered — the star and 
beacon of his age — can scarce command so much of the memory 
of man, as shall enshrine his name, atid bid it live for ever. 
Bel^old the picture of posthumous fame! How soon the colors 
fade ! That a long life of eighty years spent in labor and anx- 
iety, in the storms of public^ and sun-shine of private life, amid 
jdy and sorrow, in study and meditation, could hardly save him 
from oblivion ! The very worms, that gorged themselves on 
his mortal remains, have commenced their inroads on the 
living picture of his mind. The very inscription- stone^ that told 
his deeds, would probably have crumbled into nothingness, but 
for the inquisitive searches of sup h '' churchyard gholes'^ as we. 
From all the numerous works of Philelphus, poems, orationSj» 
treatises, epistles, and translations, we have selected for this 
paper his letters, and that for several reasons. They are better 
adapted than any other single work to afford a specimen of his 
style of writing. The subjects being various, some public, 
some private, some domestic, and some general, we may glean 
from them a tolerable idea of the abilities displayed in the rest of 
hia compositions, as we occasionally meet with instances of them 
all; — argumentative, oratorical, philosophical, and the lighter cre- 
ations of his fancy. When an author is but little known, or when 
Ae age in which be lived is too remote to be familiar to our minds, 
epistolary, correspondence is, of all other species of writing, the 
most entertaining, as well as instructing. And letters such as 
these, which were doubtless dictated from the warm and genuine 
feelings of the heart, are fraught with more than ordinary charms. 
The figures start boldly from the canvass in the true glow of 
life and animation, too palpable, and too identical to be mis- 
taken for mere shadows. We feel that we are in the society of 
early times ; we seem < to commune with the beings of ages 
gone by ; we enter into their little feuds and jealousies ; we 
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psrticipBte io their joys and sorrows ; we feast at their board, 
cheer ourselves at dieir hearth^ and revel- in their merriments. 
We wdock the secrets of their bosoms^ and read what is pic- 
tured there; the motives and springs of actions, their issues and 
events. We may walk forth into public .life, mix ourselves up 
in the politics and intrigues of the day, flatter in a court> thun* 
der ia the senate, battle in the tented field, or poise the scales of 
justice in the realm of peace. To speak of diese letters now 
peculiarly under our consideration, we know not how to praise 
them sufficiently. They are amusing beyond expression ; they 
abound in anecdotes of all descriptions ; they introduce to our 
acquaintance all the leading men of the times — princes, states- 
men, warriors, poets, and scholars ; but above all, they show us 
the character, life, and habits of their author, in a way in which 
no portrait, nohistory, and no biography can do. For they 
could not have been composed with the most distant view oif 
publication, when we remember that printing was an art at that 
time unknown ; — the very embryo had not formed, which was 
to produce so goodly an o&pring. Written then as they were 
in private confidence, they lay open the whole soul vrithout dis- 
guise ; — we see die man as he started into life, fresh and uake<|, 
from the hands of his Maket, without^'the trappings and decora- 
tions which guilt, or policy, or cunning have jdevised, to hide 
the deformities, or mask the virtues of the heart. And as such, 
if they are not instructive, they are curious ; if not useful, they 
are still entertaining. 

On the style of Fhilelphus the extracts which we shall make 
will prove the best comment, as we have selected them pur- 
posely with diat view. The stream flows on gently and equably ; 
seldom overflowing its margin, and seldom sinking below it. 
His language is in general chaste and pure, unencumbered with 
meretricious ornament, and of that unaffected nature, which 
letter-writing should be. He has, however, like many other 
imitators, fallen in love with one or two Ciceronian expressions, 
to which he seems so devotedly attached, that he is not content 
with using them on all occasions, where they are really elegant 
and apposite, but he will even press into his service an unneces- 
sary circumlocution, for the mere sake of dragging them again 
into his page ; like the traveller who will consent to go two or 
three miles out of his road on a wet day, to enjoy for the twen- 
tieth time some favorite prospect. But for such faults a pallia- 
tion is easy: for as these letters were written to so many diffe- 
rent individuals, and without any idea of their being collected 
into a volume, he might be allowed to use the same phrase to 
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difiisrent petsons uithaut any appearance of repetition. In 
hia epistles to public characters^ to princes, or to states, he has 
Ipp often forgotten that thje epistolary style should be exactly 
(Contrary tOL the oratorical, for we are frequently deceived by 
reading a declamation instead of a letter, if he sometimes fa)U 
into carelessness and inelegance, let ^t be remembered that h^ 
was writing in private to his friends, frequently in hurry and 
confusipp, without time to correct, and without a thought that 
they would eyer engage the attention of any other person, than 
him to whom they were addressed. For our own parts, we 
^ould rather have some blemishes with faithful and genuine and 
untutored sentiments^ than labored perfection wjthout them. 

But we will not delay any longer introducing pur readers to a 
personal acquaintance with our author. The first extract we 
shall majke, is ^a curious piece of '^ dpnaestic intelligence," which 
inakes us ^rnile at the casualty which brought down on th^ 
^' unhappy wight" a nightly certain lecture. 

Franciscus Philelphus Leonardo Justiniano S. D. 
Qtioniam natalis Chri»tiailus propemodum pulsat fores, fades mihi 
rem gratissinnain, si quas areas, aptequacn ego forem en Constant inopoli 
soluturus per iUius temporis naves, ad te misi, mihi reddi curav.cris. Non 
enim solum libris nonnuUis mihi opus est, qui in arcis servantur, seel 
etiaqn vestipneutis tum meis, turn uxoris. £t ut de mc siieam, me quo- 
tidie uxor rogat ne se diutius privem vohiptate suarum vestium. Quare 
nisi ad proximum. oatalem huic morem ge^^sero, se ab me deludi existi- 
mabit. Nam neque te latere debet ingenium mulitbre, et ego uxori ea 
negare non ausim, quae vitas cultui decorique debentur, adolesccntula^ 
prsesertim,. mihique morigers, Vale. £x Vei|etiis, xvi. Kal. Jan. 

MCCtCXXVIf. 

The plague drives him from Venice, from whence he went 
to Bologna, where he was received with the highest honors, 
and engaged for a year as teacher of oratory and natural philoso- 
phy^ The following lietter is an account of his first arrival there : 

Franciscus Philelphus Joanni Aurispse S. D. 
Veni Bononiam, mi Aurispa, secundis ut aiunt avibus. Eodem enim 
die,quoiurbem ingre^sus s;iiii,(is autem fuit tertius ex quo a te abii,) tan^ 
tus est concursus ad me salutantium factus, non schtHasticorum et doc- 
toium solum, sed universae prope civitati?, ut nihil neque frequentius 
tieque honorificentius dici queat. Postridic venit ad me, nomine apos- 
tolici legati Ludovici Alamandi Cardinalis Harelatensis, Alberthus Flo- 
rentinus, .vetusta ac pobili natus Alberthorum famiiia, prseclarus jure 
consultus, et vir omni virtute prseditus. Is roilii, ubi perhumaoe et per- 
benigne allocutus est, hortatur ut secum una ad Cardinalem earn, quippe 
quern diceret esse percupidum videndi mei. Huic ego ubi obtempcras- 
sero, ad legatumque vemssem, essemque brevi apud eum, sed non incom- 
moda usus oratione, tanta me is cum hil&ritate, et cum tanta verborum 
Ifonurificeutia exoepit, ut nihil neque hilarius, nequu hoDorificentius 
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dici po9sit. Ddnide perpiulta ac ultro polHcitus est, (]uc idcirco aoD 
referoy ii^e Tideam cuique aqibitiosior. £t ne diutius iporpr, tpo 
BonpnisB Stum futurus annuo docendae oratorisB et moralis pbilosophui 
Qiun«ri, cum saJario aureorum quadringentorum quinquaginta Florentioo- 
rum, quorum trecenti solviintur mihi ex sere publico, centum vero et 
quinquaginta privatim mihi legatus ipse daturus est, fecitque jam miU 
quinquaginta numerari, addiditi^ue alia plura dono ad usuqi cultumqiae 
domesticiim. Quare quantum l^cet sperare, quam optiroe nobis hoc ini- 
tio consultum intelligo. Vale, mi Aurispa, et me ama ut ftu:is. Ex'fio- 
uonia, vti. Kal. Mart, uccccxxviir* 

We quote the next letter to his former pupil as a specitnea 
of his miscellaneous epistles. 

Franciscus Philelpbus Gabrieli Mauro S. D. 

Nihil mihi fuit jucundius tuis Uteris, Gabriel mi carissime, (|uibus 

humanitatem tiiam ac morum suavitatem, bonitatemque ineenii ita re- 

praesentasy ut te coram aspicere, alloqui, et complecti videir. N'oa 

possum mitii non laetari quod, studiis olim meis ac lucubrationibus in 

te adolescente instituendo, id me videam consecutum, ut florentissimut 

senatus tuus talem sit virum te habiturue, quod et amplissima patriv 

futurus sis ornamentOy et amicis adminiculo atque voluptati. Incumb^ 

igitur pro viribus, teque amplificandae glories totum dede. Nod multoe 

lutbitunis est nobilissimus senatus tuus similes tui. Novi aorimoniam 

ingenii tui, novi magnitudinem animi, novi consilium, novi probitatefls.' 

Nihil habet tua respublica te uno cootinentius, nihil moderatius^ aihil 

ad omnes prseclaras actiones aut splendidius aut strenuum ma^s. Sed 

quid ego fnistra sim lon^or, qui ita videar te adhortan, quasi non per 

te satis sis, qui et providendo, et consultando, et agendo nulli rei deesse 

possis. De fratris tui Dominici moribus non possum non dolere. 6ed 

tv fer omnia moderate ; setas enim fortassb ejus animi acarbitattn alii- 

qoando ad maturitatem aget. Quod si secus accidat, tu teipso ood- 

tentus sis. E^o, quod scire vis, bene yaleo cum universa familia ; mi- 

graturus brevi Florentiam, ubi hononfice et commode sum futurus. 

Filium Lionem meum commendo tibi. Vale. Ex Bononia, prid. Kal. 

Mart. Mccccxxix. 

He never was on good terms with the Medici, either Cosmo^ 
or bis brother Lorenzo^ *' the patron of letters/' as he is styled. 
He thus compares their characters : 

At Cosmus, quanquam videatnr amantissirous mihi, ejusmodi taroen 
virum esse animadverto, qui et simulet et dissimulet omnia. Estque 
adeo taciturnusy ut ne ab intimis quidem familiaribus ac domesticls 
queat intelli^. Laurentius hujus frater, ingenio est et apto et levi, cui 
(Josmus, etsi vir est gratissimus, tamen audio nequaquam audet adver- 
sari. 

When Cosmo Medici had exiled the adverse party, finding 
himself in danger from his enemies, he resolves on leaving Flo* 
rence^ for which he gives the following reasons : 

Franciscus Pbildphus Leonardo Justioiano S. D. 
Laudari abs te viro amicisaimo eodemque ec sapieDtissimo et optioio 
consilium meum, quo me tandem cz urbe Florentia tanquim ea Mcinn 
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sicariorum enpueritDy non debeo non Istari. Ac feci id sand tempes*/ 
tite. Nam si ad reditum Cosmi Medicis in tanta gladionim impunitatcf 
COntinuissem me Florentise, actum esset et de Musis et de Fbilelplio. Si 
enim qua tempestate minus virium habeal Cosmus^ impune sicarius est 
paratusy qui me trucidaret, quid factum turn foret, quo .tempore ejectis 
omnibus viris optimatibus, omne jus reipublics ad unum Cosmum dc-' 
latum est ? Sum autem nunc Sense inter bonos et humanos viros. 

We would willingly extract the letter in which he describes 
this attempt at assassination ; but as it is very long^ it mast give 
place to the following criticism on Quintilian : 

Franciscus Philelpbus Joanni Tuscanello S. D. 
De Quintiliani declamationibus quod ipse sentiam^ paucis accipe. 
Equidem Quintiliani inventionem vehementer probo ; est enim et ^uta 
et prudens. Sed orationis ejus filum mihi sane non placet; sapit 
enim Hispanitatem nescio quam, boc est barbariem plane quamdam. 
NuUam habet elegantiam, nullum uitorem, nullam suavitatem. £t quse 
non praecipua mono, sed necessaria pluie sunt in oratore, neque nK>vet 
dicendoy nee saiis docet, nee delectat^ sed videtur somnolentus quispiam 
•t incompositus. Tenet fortasse Quintilianus, quantiun ex ejus scnptis 
animadvertere possumus, nonnulla commoda prscepta artis rhetorics. 
Multa oonmiemoraty multa coUigit. Sed ita sui dissimilis est, ut quae 
^ios docet ipse ignorare videatur. Verum concedamus illi doctrinam, si 
Ita libet-omninoy movendi tamen delectandique nullam vim habet. 
Quae qujdem duo qui oratori subtraxerit, non oratorem ilium, sed ara- 
torem demonstrabit. Vale. £x Mediolano^ vi. Id. Jul. IMO. 

. The next extract we shall give is from a very long letter ad-» 
dressed to Cosmo Medici in favor of the pariy whom he had 
exiled. The letter abounds in deep and poignant remarks, free 
and ifirm sentiments^ and true patriotic principles. We quote 
it as an instance of bis oratoucal style. 

£s tUy Cosme, natura levis, facilis, afiabilis. Hanc si ducem sequi 

Suam improborum consitia maluerisj. et vives bene^ et morieris melius. 
Tarn et praesentes ac vivi te summis honoribus persequentur, et omnis 
posteritas admirabttur. Habes amplam expeditamque. pecuniam, qu& 
fli tu ad bonos ac praestantes viros vel servandos vel accersendos in-r 
iirbem uti, non autem ad mulctandos exilioque proscribendos in- 
atitueris, nemo te fortunatior futurus est, nemo beatior, nemo denique 
immortali Deo hominibusque gratior. Ut enim multa corporis babitudo 
prodesse his admodum solet, qui nulli sunt aegrotationi obnoxii, valetudi- 
nariis vero vehementer obesse, ita, mea quidem sententia^argenti et auri 
magnitudo, si virum bonum, si justum, si beneficum, si magnanimum 
nacta fuerit, et illi et ceteris magno usui est. Quod si apud eum diver- 
terir, qui bonitatis justitiaeque expers et sordidus sit, ac nullius roboris, 
cum illi tum etiam aliis detrimentosa est planeqiie funesta. Quaiis tua 
tibi vita esse debet^Cosme Medicis, cum omnes fortunas tuas videsin 
alea ? Non enim hi solum, quos per civiles contentiones tibi esse ini- 
micos reris, 'tibi sunt metuendi,. sed isti magis quibus te carum unice 
et admirabilem opinaris. Non enim te diligimt, sed nummos tuos. Nam 
si ulla te caritate complecterentur, non te ad rapinam bonorum civium> 
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non ad perniciem, non ad vastitateniy noD ad caadem exhortarentur. 
Intelligunt homines calUdissimiy quamdiu optimatium odio laboraveiis^ 
ia sua te potestate necessario nituniin. Quare semper aliquid a te 
caphinf, aliquid posctint, aliquid expectant. Quicquid autem improbei 
flasitiose^ facinorose, impieque patraverint, te auctorem totius sceleriii 
te principem^ te signiferum profiteotur^ ac tuis se opibus tuentur. 

We shall now extract part of a letter, in which he unfolds 
the means by which he gained his knowle^e of the dead lan- 
guages, curious in itself^ as it shows the difficulties which the 
learned of those days had to encounter. 

Franciscus Philelphus Petro Perleonisa S. D. 
De filio Mario qas rescripsisti, ex aliis quoque didiceram. Frustra 
nitimur invita Minerva. Tu bortare adolescentem assidue. ut facis, non 
minus ad mortim integritatem et elegantiam, quam ad literas. Cam 
istic essem, diu multumque studui, quaesivique diligenter comparare all- 
quod mil^fi ex ApoUonii Herodianique bis o^nbus, quae ab illis de arte 
grammatica copiose fuerant et accurate scripta. Nihil usquam potui 
odorarL Nam a magistris ludi qus publico oocentur, plena sunt nug»* 
rum omnia. Itaque neqiie de constructione qukquam aiit perfect! aut 
certi ex istorum praeceptis haberi potest. Nam lingua iEoIica, quam et 
Homerus et Callimachus in suis operibus potjssimum sunt secuti, igpora- 
tur istic prorsus.' Quae autem nos de hujusmodi rationibus didicimuf, 
studio nostro diltgentiaque didicimuSy quamvis minima ne garim nos ex 
Chrysotera sooero a^jomenta nonnnlla accepisse. Sed nostro, ita ut 
dixerim, Marte ad calceu), quoad fieri potuit, pervenimus. 

We will now extract the letter which describes his being 
decorated by Alphonso, King of Naples, with the crown « 
laurel. 

Franciscus Philelphus Nieholso Arcimboldo, 
jurisconsulto ducaliaue senatori 8. O. 
Cum liestemo vesperi ex Neapoii Capuam venissemy repetiturus 
Mediolanum, hoc mane sum ad Alpbonsum re^em profectus m castra 
salutatum, qui me, ut solet, accepit perbumaniter et peijucnnde. Jus 
sitque ut, quoniam esset occupatus, post meridiem redirem ad se. 
Quod ubi fecissem, in maximo ac puleberrimo non militum modo, sed 
etiam nobilissimonim bomintun costu, et suorum et exterorum, ita ait ; 
^Nos te, mi Philelphe, jampridem rideredesiderabamus, quod nobis eon* 
tigisse gaudemus. Nam opinionem de te nostram non aequasti solum, 
sed admodum superasti. Donavimus te ante dignitatis militaris nos- 
trisque insignibus ; reliquum est, ut, quod tibi maxime debetur, poetica 
laurea te omemus, quam capiti tuo benemerenti imponimus.' Habebat 
enim rex liberalissiitios lauream paratam, eamque oroatissimam, quam 
ubi cajnti meo imposuisset, ita de me ad cireumstantes honorifice, ita eo- 
piose, ita benevoU locutus est, ut non rex excellentissmus, sed pater 
indulgeatissimus loqui videretur. Sed haec et alia permulta tibi coiam 
•xponam. Ego post biduom persequar c<eptum iter. Interea tempo- 
ris meat omnes res tuae fidei eommendo. Vale. £x Capua, ri. Kal. Sep* 
tembr. mccccliiji. 

The follow!!^ is his opioioo of the great Theodore Gam, 
from a letter to Sphorza, Duke of Milan :— 
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Xhb three books^ with which the learned Professor has now 
favored the public, are replete with information of the most 
interesting nature to the Platonic reader. The development 
in particular, in the fifth book, of the method of reasoning in-^ 
vented by the Eleatic Zeno, and which Plato employs in the 
Parmenides, is no less novel than important; and that the 
readers of the Classical Journal^ who may not have this work in 
their possession, may be convinced of the tnith of this remark, 
the following elucidation of that method from Proclus is sub-r 
joined. 

Two hypotheses being laid down, viz. if a thing is, and if it 
is not, each of these may be tripled by considering in each what 
happens, what does not happen, what happens and at the same 
time does not happen :.so that six cases will be the result. But 
since, if a thing is, we may consider itself either with respect 
to itseli^ or itsdf with respect to others ; or we may consider 
others themselves with respect to themselves, or others witli 
respect to that thing itself ; and so likewise if a thing is not : 
hence the whole of this process will consist of eight triads, which 
are as follow : — 1 • If a thing is, what happens to itself with 
respect to itself, what does not happen, what happens and at 
the same time does not happen. 2. If a thing is, what happens 
to itself with respect to others, what does not happen^ what 
happens and at the same time does not happen. 3. ]f a thing 
is, what happens to others with respect to themselves, what does 
not happen, what happens and at the same time does not hap^ 
pen. A. If a thing is, what happens to others with respect 
to that thing, what does not happen, what happens and at the 
same time does not happen. And the other four, which are 
founded on the hypothesis that a thing is not, are to be distri- 
buted in exactly the same manner as those which have just been 
enumerated. Such (says Proclus) is the whoU form of the 
dialectic method, which is both intellectual and scientific ; and 
under which those four powers, viz. those of definition, division, 
demonstration, and analysis, receive their consummate perfec- 
tion. 
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In die Jirst h jpothesis, therefore^ of the Paimenides, PImlo 
considen what does not follow to the one, or the inefikble prio- 
cipie of things considered with respect to itself, and to odiers. 
In die second, what does follow. In the third, what folhwt 
and at the same time does not follow* And this forms the finl 
hexad. But in the fourth hypothesis, he considers w^t fol^ 
lows to others with respect to themselves, and what does not foU 
low, what follows and at the same time does not follow. In the 
Jifth, what follows to others with respect to the subfed of ike 
hypothesis, what does not follow, what follows and at the same 
ttme does not follow. And so two hexads, or four triads, are by 
this mean produced from the five hypotheses, if the one is. And 
the reader will easily perceive how each of the other four, whicb 
suppose the one u not, may form a triad : so that these four 
triads in conjunction with the preceding four, will give the whole 
Eleatic or dialectic method complete. It is likewise requisite to 
observe, that the four latter hypotlieses by taking away the one, 
entirely subvert all things, both such as truly are, and such as 
subsist in generation, i. e. in becoming to be, and show that^io 
being can any longer exist. The one therefore, or die great first 
cause of all, being admitted, all things subsist even to the last 
hypostasis ; and this being taken away, essence itself is immedi- 
ately destroyed. 

Proclus observes, '* that the difficulty of this dialectic method 
in the use of it is evident from this, that no one posterior to 
Plato has professedly written upon it ; and on this account (saya 
he) we have endeavored to illustrate it by numerous examplea.** 
One of these examples, which I conceive to be a most happy 
and important specimen of this method, is as follows : 

If providence is, there will follow to itself with respect to it' 
self, the beneficent, the infinitely powerful, the efficacious ; but 
there will not follow, the subversion of itself, the privation of 
counsel, the unwilling. That which follows and does not follow 
is, diat it is one and not one.' There will follow to itself with 
respect to other things, to govern them, to preserve every thing, 
to possess the beginning and the end of all things, and to bound 
the whole of sensibles. That which does not follow is, to in- 
jure the objects of its providential care, to supply that which is 
contrary to expectation, to be the cause of disorder. 2%ere 



* Because under the one first providence, there are other providential 
powers, accordiog to the Platonic theology, that energise ministrant to 
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follow cmd not follow, tbe beiqg present to all things^ and an 
exemption from them; the knowing and not knowing them >: 
for it knows them in a different manner^ and not with powers 
co-ordinate to the things known. Tfiere will follow to other 
things with respect to themselves, to suffer nothing casually from 
each other, and that nothing will be injured by any thing.' There 
will not follow, that any thing pertaining to them will be from 
fortuney and the being unco-orditiated with each other. There 
mllfotlojBD and not follow, that all things are good : for this will 
partly pertain to them, and partly not.^ To other things with 
respect to it there will follow^ to be suspended from it^ and on 
all aides to be guarded and benefited by it. There will notfol- 
loWf 9in opposition to it^ and the possibility of escaping it. For 
there is nothing so small that it can be concealed from Provir 
dence, nor so exalted that it camwt be vanquished by it. There 
will follow and not follow, that every thing will participate of 
Providence : for in one respect all things partake of it, and in 
another not of it^ but of the good which is imparted to every 
thing from it. 

But let Providence not have a subsistence, again there will 
follow fo itself with respect to itself, the imperfect, the unproli- 
fie, the inefficacious^ a subsistence for itself alone. There will 
not follow, the unenvying, the transcendently full, the sufficient, 
the assiduous. There will follow and not follow, the unsolici- 
tous, and the undisturbed : for in one respect these will be pre- 
sent with that which does not providentially energise, and in 
another respect will not, in consequence of secondary natures 
not being governed by it. It is also evident that there will fol- 
low to itself with respect to other things, the unmingled, the pri- 
vation of communion with all things, and the not knowing any 
things. There will not follow, the assimilating other things to 
itself, and the imparting to all things the good that is fit. There 
i¥iU follow and not follow, the being desirable to other things : 
since this in. a certain respect is possible, and not possible. For 
if it should be said, that through a transcendency exempt from 
all things, it does not providentially energise, nothing hinders 
but that it may be an object of desire to all secondary natures ; 
but yet considered as deprived of this power, it will not be desi- 
rable. To other things with respect to themselves there will fol- 
low, the unadorned, the casual, the indefinite in passivity, the 

' Because the existence of Providence being admitted, apparent injury 
terminates in real good. 
^ For what i| evu to a part, is good U> the whole. 
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receptioti of many things adventitious in their natures^ and the 
being conducted in a confused and disorderly manner. There 
will not follow, an allotment with respect to one thing, a distri- 
bution according to desert^ and a subsistence according to intel- 
lect. There will follow and not follow, the being good: for so 
far as they are beings, they must necessarily be good ; and yet^ 
Providence not having a subsistence, it cimnot be said whence 
they possess good. But to other things with respect to Provi- 
dence there will follow, the not being passive to it, and the being 
unco-ordinated with respecj to it. There will not follow, the 
being measured and bounded by it. There will follow and not 
follow^ the being ignorant of it : for it is necessary they should 
know that it is not^ if. it is not. And it is also necessary that 
they should not know it : , for there is nothing common to them 
with Providence. 

t shall now proceed to compare the three books of this work 
published by the Professor with those of the Harleian manu- 
script; noticing the difference in the text of the one from.that 
of the other^ wherever the discrepance is important ; and adding 
such conjectural alterations of my own as appear to me to be 
real emendations. In p. 1, therefore, Proclus observes, that 
Parmenides interrogates Socrates about the hypostasis of forms 
or ideas, in order that he may know, ene h^otcmxoos v/ti iptpi 
avTu Sooicgarri; e^ aWorpicov vafJLOLroov 'jre'jr>iri§a)[jLevo$, ens voigois 
uvTO$ eavTOV evt n]y rourou isuv aveyeipa$ kui KoiTot V9V¥ evepyvio'eig 
xai 6ea<rccfA6V0$ vpo tcov xarsrayjxgVfloy [Lova^wv Tot$ B^fipvuisyus, xai 
TTgo Tcov iMT6^oii6v(»v tus ajxeSsxTOt)^. lu this passage, for vajxareov, 
which is also the reading of the Harleian Ms., 1 substitute iroi}- 
ftarcov, and for rourou 9eav, toutcov ieoiv ; for e^ aXkorptoov vovifAarcov 
is a very common mode of expression with Proclus, and appears 
to me to be much more appropriate, in this place, than s^ aXXo- 
rpiaov voejxarcQV. For then what Proclus says will be in English : 
^' Whether Socrates was doxastically affected about ideas (or 
had nothing more than a mere opinion respecting them), being 
replete with conceptions on this subject foreign to the truth, or 
whether he intellectually excited himself to the survey of these, 
energising according to intellect, and beholding exempt prior to 
co-arranged monads, and imparticipable monads' prior to such 



' In the Platonic philosophy, imparticipable monads are such leading 
natures as are not consubsistent with beings inferior to themselves. 
Thus imparticipable intellect is that intellect which is not consubsistent 
with soul, but produces that intellect which soul participates ; and io in 
other instances. 
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as are participated. In p. b^ Proclus conitnences an elaborate 
and admirable discussion about the existence of ideas^ considered 
as subsisting in the intellect of the Maker of the universe, and as 
the paradigms of all sensible forms; and in order to prove the 
necessity of their existence, he demonstrates, in the first place, 
that the world is not self-subsistent ; because in things self-sub- 
sistent it is the same thing which generates and is generated ; so 
that what is self-subsistent will be entirely impartible. But the 
world is not a thing of this kind ; for every body is divisible^ and 
is therefore not self-subsistent. He adds, that ^set"^ thing self- 
subsistent is self-energetic : for by a mucb greater priority that 
which generates itself, is naturally adapted to energise to itself 
(i. e. to have an energy directed towards itself). After this, in 
p. 6. 1. £, he observes : o $£ xoo-ju^o^ outo^ ovx fcrriv auroxivijTOf, <r»- 
ftarixof eov. ou$ev ^y^^Mv itm a-ooiuuTcov oXa>s a[jM xai xiv6i(riut xai 
jcivsiy ^s^uxev, ovh yap uiLct oXov eauro tepiimvuv xai vp* euurov iep^ 
' ii.aiV8(r6a$. In this extract, for 0X00$, the Harleian Ms. has 
rightly oXov, as is evident from what follows after this word, 
which, thus amended, will be in English : ** But the world being 
corporeal is not self-motive. No body, therefore, is at one and 
the same time naturally adapted to n^ove and to be moved ac- 
cording to the whole of itself: for neither at one and the same 
time can the whole of it heat and be heated by itself.'' After- 
wards Proclus investigates whether the cause of the world pro- 
duced it xara 7rpoaipe<nv xai koyKrfMV according to deliberate choice 
and a reasoning process, ^ aurm rm eivai, or by his very being. 
And he observes, that if he produced the universe from delibe- 
rate choice, his productive energy (^onjo-if) will be unstable and 
dubious, and will subsist differently at different times (km aXXore 
aXKoos t^ovca). 

P. 10. 1. 5. Batu vj fiev ftepixij ^v^ti ivvuTM rourm reoy ^aivo- 
luvwv T8X8ioTepoy rt kch ccKpifis<rrepov avoyevvuv, xai isoogeiv sv eavrp 
xeu (Tfaigav axpifiri, xai xuxXov, xai xaXov xai icov, xanxa<rTOV vgo^ 
PUKKorxTd . Tfioy eiScov* )} Si rou iravros xocrftou xai roov faivopLevcov, 
xoXKmv outs yewav ovre opav Suvarai/ xat vcios [lev tou ttuvtos so'ti 
Sijfiioupyof* ri Ss [ABpoug rou vavros ; )} yap (leil^oov Suva/cti^ reXeiore^»y 
fOTiv oiOTixt], xat vj avXorepa xtify^<ng xpeirrovoov son deooprifiaToov 
teeopog. Such also is the reading in the Harleian Ms. of this 
passage. But for ura, in the beginning of it, I read £1 aga. 
And instead of ij Ss rou iravTO$ xoirfAOV, it is requisite to read ij Sc 
mna TOU franos xoc/utov. In the last line likewise, for 1} aiiXorega 
xnnnffis, it appears to me to be necessary to read ij aSXorepa voijo-i^. 
For then what Proclus says, will be in English : '* For if a partial 
soul [such as ours] is able to generate something more perfect 
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and more accurate tfian the phsnomeDa, and to behold in itself 
the accurate sphere and circle, the accurately beautiful and e^ual^ 
and to produce from itself every form ; but the cause of the 
whole world, and of the phaenomena, is neither able to generate^ 
nor to perceive any thing more beautiful [than sensible objects] : 
bow is it, that the one is the Demiurgus of the universe; but the 
other of a part of the universe ? For a greater p<^wer is the pro- 
lific cause of more perfect natures, and a more immaterial intel* 
ligence is the contemplator of more excellent spectacles/' P. 
11* 1. ?• i) cipet wu$ emv airio^, ^ xeu avrra^ei vavra aXXi)Xoi;' % 
yoL^ 8i}jxioti^yo^ rou vaam^^ ro $ff Tay toixiXov fori, xai oti n^^ t»nm[% 
jxsrcFp^ei ra fM^ icaontt xoi o^ia^ xoi ra^ea»s' rig o n^y a^iav aurant 
fji^erpcov uxoonjo-a; aura ; Here in the beginning of this ex- 
tract, for ii agu, the Harleian Ms. has righdy « aga, and in ^ xat 
o-wfTo^u the same Ms. very properly omits ^. And in the third 
place, for ]^ yap ^fuovgyog, the Harl. Ms. has also rightly itg yap 
ti]/xioti^o^. The passage^ therefore, thus amended, will be in 
^glish : ^* If, therefore, intellect is the cause [of the world], 
and co-arranged all things with each other ; (for the Demiurgus 
of the universe is one, but the universe is various, and all the 
parts of it do not participate of the same dignity and order,)— 
this being the case, who is it that measures the dignity of them, 
except the power that gave them subsistence V 

T. 



NOTICE OF 

The WONDERS of FLORA; or, the Narrative of a 
Journey to the Temples and Dwellings eo'cavated out 
of a mountain of granite^ and extending upwards of a 
mile and a quarter, at Elora, in the East Indies, Sgc. 
By J. B. Seely, Captain in the Bombay Native 
Infantry, and late in the military service of His 
Highness the Rajah of Nagpour. 8vo. pp. 536. 
1824. 

X HE temples of Elora had been visited by several, and an 
essay on them appeared in the Asiatic Researches ; but Cap- 
tain Seely is the first person who encountered the dangers of 
such. an attempt, and introduced them to his countrymen at. 
home. His Journey, not to be followed on the detpicaUe little 
fnap$ of which Bryant complains, was made, in 1810, by the 
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route of Panwell^ Karii, Poooa^ Seroor, Ahmed-xuiggur, and 
Tok?k, to Elora : but as the journey consists principally of per* 
sonal narrative^ we shall step at once to his arrival at that won- 
derful scene. 

On a close approach to the temples (he says), the eye and imagina- 
tion are bewildered with the variety of interesting objects that present 
themselves on every side. . . . Conceive the burst of surprise at suddenly 
coming upon a stupendous temple, within a large court, hewn out of the 
solid rock, with all its parts perfect and beautiful, standing proudly 
alone upon its native bed, and detached from the neighboring mountain 
l^y a spacious area all around, nearly 250 feet deep, and 150 feet broad i 
tiiis nnrivaHed fane, rearing its rocky head to a height of nearly 1(M> 
foet; its length about 146 feet, by 62 broad ; having well-formed door- 
ways^ windows, staircases to its upper floor, containing fine large rooms 
of a smooth and polished surface, regularly divided by rows of pillars : 
the whole bulk of this immense block of isolated excavation being up- 
wards of 500 feet in circumference, and, extraordinary as it may appear^ 
beyond its areas three handsome figure galleries, or virandas, supported 
by regular pillars, with compartments hewn out of the boundary scarp, 
containing 42 curious gigantic figures of the Hindoo mythology-^the 
whole three galleries in continuity, enclosing the areas, and occupying 
the almost incredible space of nearly 420 feet of excavated rock; being, 
upon the average, about 13 feet 2 inches broad all round, and in height 
14 feet and a half; while, positively, above these again are excavated 
fine large rooms. Within the court, and opposite these galleries, or 
tirandas, stands Keylas the Proud, wonderfully towering in hoary ma- 
jesty — a mighty fabric of rock, surpassed by no relic of antiquity in the 
known world. P. 106-8. 

I. Of the great lefiEiple Keylas, or Paradise, a methodical 
description is given, with an accompanying plan. The principal 
sculptures relate to the abduction of Sita; hut as our author 
has cautiously avoided mythological discussion^ it is fair to pro- 
ceed upon his own ground. Many of them are in a mutilated 
state, the blame of which is attributed to Aurenszebe, who 
gartered his troops in various temples ; but when it is consi- 
dered that repairs form no part of a Hindoo's devotion, such as 
contemplate the ravages at a distance will impute some portion 
of them to Time. 

Sacred caverns are not ^peculiar to India, but may be found 
in Greece . and other parts of Europe : however, they abound 
mostly in Asia, and no less than 12,000 occur in the chain of 
hills which divides f ndia from Persia, in one of which it is sup- 
posed that Zoroaster performed his rite^. The caves dug; in 
Palestine, above 1200 years, before the Christian aera, were not 
places of worship, but of refuge.' — The manqer in which these 
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cxeafations were performed is unknown, nor perhaps would 
knowlege render it practicable to the moderns. The stone is 
so hard that it shivers tools of steel ; aod they must have pos- 
sessed instruments of a temper with which we are unacquainted. 
Many of their temples were, without doubt, shaped from plans, 
the sections of which resemble those of our modern churches* 
J3y time and labor they might have hollowed these mountains ; 
but whence did they obtain their ornaments, their spiral grooves, 
and their fluted columns i 

The principal figures in point of rank, observes Captain 
Seely, are easily recognised : — Lakshmi, the wife of t^ishnu, pa- 
troness of marriage and prosperity ; Raj Janekas, a mythologi- 
cal character of doubtful origin ; with the two contending 
kinsmen,' Pundoo and Couroo; as the latter often appear hefe, 
and are identified with the place, the following history, as given 
by our author from the Mahabarat, or " Great War,"* (an epic 
poem written by Fyasa, about 1390 years before Christ,) may 
be both amusing and explanatory : 

Fahidout History cfMara, or Ycroola. 

• DHftUTARASS, a blind and holy man, much favored by Br&hma, had a 
SOB called Couroo, and a brother named. Pandoo, or Paodoo. It was 
■o ordered, that the uncle and nephew were to govern the woiid ; but it 
happened they could not agree about their respective sovereignties. 
They were ordered by a vision to settle the dispute by playing a certain 
game of hazard, and Pandoo, the uncle of Couroo, lost it. To hide his 
misfortoiie, and to obliterate from his mind all ideas of his former power 
and greatness, he vowed to retreat from the face of mankind, accompa- 
nied by his wife Contee. After travelling a great distance, they came 
to this part of India : the retirement of the place was congenial to their 
heavy sorrows, and here they fixed themselves. In the course of a few 
years they begat ^ye sons ; these were Yudishteer, Bheem, or Bhiml^ 
Urjoon, or Urzuna, Nacool, and Seyhuder. From a pious motive^ and 
to please the god Chrisna, Uiey commenced excavating caverns for reli- 
S^ious purposes; and, that the undertaking might appear miraculous 
and wonderful to mankind, they entreated the god for a night that 
might last one year, which request was granted. Bheem, the second 
son, was the principal assistant, he being amazingly strong, and eating 
the enormovs quantity of one candy and a half of meat during the day 
(900 lbs.). AVhen the five brothers had finished their excavations, day 
broke forth'; the brothers were then despatched to propagate the won- 
der; and millions of people flocked from the farthest parts to behold 
the mighty and favored family of the Pandoos. Their father, Puiidoo, 



■ The text, p. 125, erroneously reads iiWi^r^. 

^ So Dow, vol. i. p. 2. Captain S. says, Maha is great, and Bharata 
^as the ancient name of all India, so named from a prince who ilorish- 
ed B.C. 2004. 
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wki renofed from this worid to a better, for his piety; the sanctity of 
the brothers, and their supposed infloence with the deity, bronght over 
bonndhsss coontries and dominion to their sway : in a short period of 
time they had seven millions of warriors and Bghting men, while others 
were daily flocking to their standard. They then determined to wage 
war against their relation Conroo, who, from the length, mildness, and 
Tirtnes of his reign, was universally beloved by his subjects. Even 
tliose that had deserted, and had gone over to the five brothers, from a 
mistaken notion of their being deified heroes, by the great wonders of 
the cavern being produced in one night, seceded, and joined Conroo, 
who called together his faithful followers, and found that bis fighting 
nen exceeded eleven millions, eager to repel aggression : but the event 
of the conflict was disastrous to Couroo ; for the brothers had found 
favor with Chrisna (Vishnu), as they had performed great and holy 
works. So much were they favored, that Chrisna stood before Urzoon 
while he mounted his charger, and bade him not fear the hosts of Cou- 
roo. Thus were the caves of Elora excavated ! Yisvacarma being the 
architect employed by the Pandoos. P. 126-8. 

If we calmly consider this piece of history, it bears some re« 
semblance to that of Zamolxis and the Alcmaonida.^ One of 

. the reigninff family, it should seem, disappointed in his hopes of 
the succession, retired to a distant province, where he gained the 
affection of the people by building them a plac^ of worship. 
He concealed himself in a cave, which he converted into a tem* 
pie, and, as he died during the progress of the work, his salva- 
tion was held to be certain : while his family profited by the 
reputation of their father's piety, detached many of their cousin's 
subjects from their duty, and finally dethroned him. Yudishteer, 
the eldest of these brethren, is supposed by Mr. Bentley to have 
reigned A. M. 9,825. It is obvious, however, that these works 
could not have been completed in so short a time, or by so few 
bands : those superintended by the Pandoos were probably but 
a small portion of what our author saw. One thing is evident, 
they must have been executed in a time of profound peace ;^ 
certainly before the Mahometan invasion, and probably before 
that of Alexander the Great. — In their attainments, the Cuth i te 
nations form a striking contrast to the rest of mankind : their 
monuments are ancient, even to obscurity : their arts florished 
at the remotest period of history, and have since gradually de- 

. dined ; and something of their fortunes may be attributed to 
their hereditary pride, founded upon superiority, rejecting im- 
provement, and despising the inventions, as it spurned the domi- 
nion, of others. 

On each side of the porticoes, in two corners, are figures of 



* Herod, iv. 96. v. 02. * See page 119. 
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sphinxes, similar to those in Egypt ; and, what is more curious^ 
they do not occur elsewhere. Our author relates, that during 
the expedition into Egypt against the French, the Bombay 
Siphanees recognised many of the mythological figures, particu- 
larly the bull, and the stone serpent, and exclaimed that the for* 
mer inhabitants of Egypt must have been Hindoos : some of 
them, we have also heard, having entered the temple at Tentyra, 
performed their devotions there, expressing much indignation at 
its being suffered by the natives to decay* Whichever people 
migrated, the settlers were evidently persons of rank and learn- 
ing ; the Br^hmans most assuredly would never have left their 
country;' and the flight of, the Shepherds (the founders . of 
Egyptian mythology), about 1 736 years before Christ, is the only 
event on which conjecture may rest. According to Father 
Marco, some Egyptian priests had settled at TiriU, supposed 
to be Tiruhut, on the borders of Nepaul:* but the following 
conversation of Captain Seely with a Br&hman at Elora, if not 
decisive, deserves attention, from a plausible argument against 
this hypothesis : 

As to the temples, be was not certain whether they were all the work 
of the Pandoos ; but it was his firm belief that they assisted in Yisva- 
carma*8 labors, and that Yishna favored them with his mighty power. 
** It was impossible/' be observed, *' that men could make any thing of 
the kind/' these were literally his words : he further added, that be bad 
heard there were similar works to these in Misr (Egypt). I replied, 
more for the purpose of controversy than information, that they (the 
£gyptians and Hindoos) were one and the same people. This he ut- 
terly rejected, and that, too, with much displeasure, on account of the 
Egyptians eating meat : he further observed, that before the coming of 
Scander, or Secunder (Alexander), all the country was Bharata, and 
the people Indivee, from the Brahma putra (Barampooter) river to the 
Nil-ab (blue water); the Sind, or Indus river, which was all a Brahma- 
nical government and country. That invasion, and the disasters at- 
tending it, were followed by the murderous incursions and subjugation 
of Bharata by the Mooslims (Mahometans), who ravaged and destroyed 
every thing. In after years, the Portuguese came, said he, a wretched 
people, whom all nations hate, devastating the sea-coasts, oppressing 
the Hindoos worse than the Mussulmans ever did,'' &c. P. 200. 

The Br&hman was rightly informed, as the ancient priests of 
Egypt had a daily allowance of beef and geese, though they 



' No Hindoo is permitted, under heavy penalties, to cross the Indus: 
some former ambassadors from the Pooua court to Persia, notwithstand- 
ing their rank and office, were fined on their return, and subjected to 
several penances, before their caste would receive them back. P. 201. 
-—There was an original antipathy to migration in the Cuthean tribes. 

* Sur W. Jones, Bssay on the Gods of Italy, Greece, and India. 
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were not permitted to £eed on fisb, as other castes were/ Evi- 
dent as is the connexion between the two nations, its exact de- 
monstration is attended with great difficulty; but it seems pro- 
bable that the Egyptians introduced rites and adopted usages. — 
The occurrence of a sphinx in India may induce a doubt as to 
its being a type of the rising of the Nile ; while its single occur- 
rence would lead one to believe that the Egyptians were con- 
nected with Elora. 

The Pantheon of Keyks consists of 43 deities, in which Ni-*- 
rdyan, Mahid^va, his wife P&rv&ti,^ and the bull Nundi, are the 
most prominent. The mountain out of which the caves are 
excavated is steep, and stands upon a rise without much jungle 
or brushwood, but with vegetation enough to give a rural appear- 
ance to the whole. 

The right and left sides of the large temple are elaborately scalptured 
with the wars, (as related in the large poetn called Raniayan§,) of Rama 
and Ravan, at Lanca (€ey4on), for the recovery of his wife ; in which 
Hanam^n cuts a very conspicuous figare. The Pandoos occupy the 
opposite sides, in small rows, consisting of foot soldiers, fighting men 
OB elephants, and chariots drawn by horses ; and the weapons s^aight 
sword a, elnbs, and bows : nor must we forget again to notice the figare 
of Yira Bndra, holding in his uplifted hand Raj Duz, whilst a sword is 
held in the other hand to slay him. It is a striking representation of 
the jadgment<^ Solomon. P. 166. 

- Sir W. Jones, in his excellent mytliological essay, remarks,i 
that Hanum&n, the prince of monkies, or satyrs, is said to have 
constructed a bridge of rocks over the sea, part of which, say 
the Hindoos, yet remains; and it is probably the series of rocks 
which bears the name of Adam's (and should be Rama's) bridge. 
Might not this army of satyrs, he asks, have been only a race oi 
mountaineers, whom Rama ciyilised f However, the large bveed 
of Indian apes is still esteemed sacred> and more than one en- 
dowment is mamtained for their support. Sit&, it may be added^ 
was not received by her husband, till she had given proofs of 
her fidelity by the fiery ordeal, which concludes the dramatic 
festival of Rdm&, held in commemoration of that event.^ 



^ Herod, ii. 37, 77, d2. See also iii. 16, whence it appears that the 
Egyptians held very diffsrent notions on- the suh^eot oi fare &om- the 
Orientals. 

* See Wilford*8 Dissertation, Class, Joum, No. lv. 

3 Orientalists relate that Siavekthy son of Cai-Kaus (the Cyaxaret or 
Attyages of Persia), being accused of an attempt to violate the chastity 
of his step-mother, passed, in proof of his innocence, through a pile of 
blasnng wood anhurt Brunck considers Sophoc. Antig. 264, the ear- 
liest instance of the fiery ordeal among the Greeks. The watery ordeal 
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II. Having quitted the Proud Keiflas, he proceeded south- 
ward to Das Avatar, or The Ten Incarnations, a representation 
of which is finely sculptured on the walls.' 

The temple consists of a lower and upper story : the lower is an- 
adorned both in its walls and pillars. There are two recesses at each 
end, and both stories have an open front of six pillars and two pilasters. 
The area in front has formerly had a square apartment in its centre; iTat 
i^ has fallen, partly from its exposed situation, and from want of a trench 
to carry off the rain-water, which has done considerable mischief, hy 
having brought down large masses of loose rock and earth from the 
mountain : the interior, however, appears to have suffered no injury. 
The artists have bestowed the greatest pains on the upper story :, pillars 
support the ceiling of both floors. . . « The length of the lower room or 
story of Das Avatar is one hundred and four fpet by forty-five; height^ 
fourteen feet ten inches : the upper story has six pillars and two pilas- 
ters ; in front of these stand seven other rows of very large plain and 
square pillars, supporting the ceiling of the room, which is considerably 
larger than the one below. The upper room contains a recess, four* 
teen feet two inches by thirty-seven feet four inches. The upper room, 
exclusive of the recess, is one hundred and two feet four inches 4eep, 
and ninety-six feet ten inches long. There is a wall exteriorly enelosr 
ing the area; the door-way has been built or filled up. At the left hand 
side is a small excavation, containing cisterns abundantly supplied with 
exqellent water: early in the morning it was too cold foi^ drinking. 
This area, is sadly filled up with rubbish and fallen fragments. P. 170. 

III. A little to the southward stands Teen Tal (or three sto^ 
ries), hollowed out of the very bowels of the mountain, with 
three spacious floors ov^r each other, ascended by regular flights 
of steps, and nearly equal to Keylas for immensity of excavationj 
massive pillars, and rich sculptures : it is entered by a door-way^ 
eleven feet high, and eight feet two inches broad, left in the 
front wall which encloses the area, where — 

— the entire front of the three floors, or stories, appears to great advan- 
tage. The front is open, and to each story is placed eight square pit* 
lars and two pilasters ; those on the second and third stories form the 
outer part, or the viranda division ; they are not ornamented in any 
way, with tlie exception of two in the centre range on the ground-floor. 
This latter story is level with the area* and like the upper stories is 
open in front, and il has six pillars in the depth. There is a recess m 
this room, containing a large figure of Seesha. The room will be seen 
by the dimensions to be considerably smaller than the stories above ; 
nor have the artists bestowed the same pains on the work as on the 



/ 



is of greater antiquity, and was prescribed to the Israelites, B.C. 1490.^ 
See Numbers v. 11. et seqq. 
' The tenth descent, like the Messiah of the Jews, is yet to cone. 
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upper ones. Here, as at Keylas, are cisterns, containing^ an abundant 
supply of Tery fine water. This room is two hundred and eighteen feet 
long, and forty-one feet six inches deep : the height is ?ery dispropor- 
tioned, being only eleven feet fi?e inches. P. 170-2. 

Quitting this ground-floor, we ascend to the second story by twenty- 
four fine stairs, on the right hand side. Twelve stairs up is a recess, 
twenty-five feet by twenty feet six inches, containing a large figure of 
Cuvera, one of the seven genii, but subordinate to the gods of the 
Triad ; he is the Indian Plutus ; but the Brahmins affirmed to me, that 
he was the maker of bread to the great Rama. This is the chief figure, 
but there are some others. A few stairs continued on from this room 
is the noble viranda, or rather large room, one hundred and fourteen 
feet in length, and in depth across eighty-two feet six inches; the height 
of the ceiling (which is likewise the floor of the third story), twelve feet 
four inches. At each end 6t this spacious viranda is a door- way, lead- 
ing to four small apartments in each extremity of the rock. The wall 
is continued, so as to make room for the four small apartments, one on 
each side : this contracts the opening of the temple with the viranda 
to two pillars and two pilasters. At each extreme is a recess, sixteen 
feet deep, having a gigantic figure of Laksham*an (an inferior deity), 
half-brother of Rama : he is in a sitting posture, and two large figures 
of Balraj are on each side the door-way. The wall here again lessens 
the size of the room, and interrupts the uniformity of the pillars ; for, 
by leaving the wall standing, a portion is taken off to afford space for 
the small rooms that are, as it were, partitioned off. There are but six 
square and ornamented pillars that are entirely clear of the wall. At 
the further end of the viranda is a sitting figure of Jambhu, a hero and 
partisan of Rama. Proceeding from the viranda by a good staircase, 
consisting of twenty-four stairs, and situated at the opposite end to 
which we entered on the second floor, is the grand and spacious viran- 
da of the upper story, unquestionably the finest excavation in the whole 
series, whether we consider its great dimensions, its variety of rich 
sculpture, massy pillars, or perfect preservation, and fine polish. P. 
173-4. 

The third story, however, is not so high as the second by four 
inches, and wants four feet of it in length. The whole is elabo- 
rately sculptured, and the ceilings have originally been stuccoed 
and painted. 

IV. Hie next excavation, Do Tal {two stories), is one of no 
particular beauty ; there are but few figures in it. The Maho- 
mietans and Portuguese are charged with having injured these 
temples by powder, which excites some observations of the au- 
thor upon our duty to repair them. 

V. The Temple of Visvacarnia is an amazing cavity, hewn 
out of the solid rock, and penetrating J 30 feet into it, with an 
arched roof, and a series of octangular pillars reaching down 
the whole length to the eastern end, where stands an immense 
insulated hemispherical mass, as an altar, with figures before it. 
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The great tedaple at Karli, and that at Can&reb, id the island of 
Salsette^ though larger, are similar in general design. VisvaK 
carma is the Hindoo Vulcan, the architect of these magnificeni 
works, and of the temple at Dwarka in Guzerat The great 
image befor^ the altar, by some supposed to be his, was a mat- 
ter of dispute. 

This figure, in front of the great altar, has a kind of canopy spread 
ovcrliim, with his hapds raised a little, the palms aud fiogers being 
closed np, as if in the act of meditation or prayer. He is supported on 
his right and left by two figures of Bheema and Ranga, and, by way of 
eminence, Sri Ranga (another name for Siva or Mhah Deo). These 
figures are not well finished. Some of the Brahroans said that Visva- 
carma was the representative of the Almighty^ or God. As it is the 
only representation of jETtm, without symbols or mythological deugna- 
tion, I was particularly desirous to elicit the idea of those natives about 
me. They said that He was the maker of Brahma — the great God, the 
first cause, invisible in appearance, and inconceivable in power. He 
was Sri Bhagvdn : he was Narrayn,' Sri Narrayji, " of Him whose, 
glory is so g^eat there is no image.'^^ The idea of the Trimurti^ utras 
rejected in this place ; and He was the origin of matter — the all-per- 
▼ading, all-seeing God, Brahme; in fact, he was all in all. P. 19^1. 

VI, The first excavation in the northern range is dedicated 
to. the notorious Jugnat, whose temple is richly carved: the 
length of the upper apartment is 58 feet, its height 13 feet 5 
inches to the ceiling; and the entire breadth is 47 feet 5 inches; 
the ceiling is supported by twelve pillars, four of which are 
beautifully fluted and decorated with wreaths 'of flowers. The 
viranda, which supports the roof, is about 50 feet in height from 
the basement, its outer front being covered with figures of lions, 
persons kneeling, and serpents ; and the whole front above tho 



' Narain, moving on the waters^ the great Deity from whence Brahma 
emanated, sometimes palled Brahm: iVara signifies water, aydn moving 
(p. 100), Gen. i. 2, *< And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters;*' JlS)n*1Df fnolitaimt se pnore avis, incubabat, brooded upon the 

» V - J 

water. 

* Yedas. — ^Tho Vedat or Vedams are the sacred volumes of the Hin- 
dobs, written in metrical prose, and three in number — the Bick Veda, 
the Yadjour Veda, and the Sama Veda : some reckon four, including 
the Attar Veda, which treated of ceremonies, and is supposed to be 
lost Then come the Shastras, amounting to six, which treat of roytho* 
logy and the sciences : next the 18 Puranas, on mythology and his- 
tory. 

' The Hindoo Trinity; Br&hma, Vishnu, and Mahlid^va, or Siva, or 
the Creating, Preserving, and Destroying Power, expressed by the let- 
ters A, U, and M, and pronounced O'M, the mystical worn, or inefiable 
rhrr of the Hindoos. 
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ground-floor appears as if resting on the backs of four elephants. 
Surely, observes the author, the ingenuity of the workmen, who 
hollowed out these temples, was only equalled by their industry, 
both impelled by an invincible spirit of religious enthusiasm ; 
for every step we go, and every inch of rock we see, has some 
beauty or curiosity to attract attention and fix admiration. ^ 

The principal figures are Jugnat (who is represented larger 
than life, in a sitting posture, cfoss-legged, with his hands in his 
lap, placed over, each other), Vidjee and Bijee (concerning 
whom the Br&hmans were not agreed), Bhud and Sud, or his 
son Sudhana : some painted figures on the ceiling were said to 
be meant for Budha himself. It is asserted, that Aurengzebe, 
failing in an attempt to destroy this temple with gunpowder, 
profaned it by the slaughter of a cow»^ 

Attached to this temple is a small one sacred to Jdnaut, a 
deity belonging to the Budhists : the height of the rock is £8 
feet, and the ceiling is supported by four quadrangular pillars, 
with a tiger^s head, having the mouth extended, and a scroll of 
flowers passing through it, carved on each side of the square. 
Adnaut is represented in a sitting posture, as at Teen Tal ; in 
height 4 feet 3 inches : the other figures are decayed from being 
exposed to a current of air, and the excavation, itself in an unfi- 
nished state, is filled with ruins. 

VII. The next excavation surpasses all in grandeur and size, 
and is inferior to Keylas only in ornament. It is a temple of 
Indra,* the description of which we shall not attempt to abridge. 
Communicating with it is that of Parasu-Rama (a name be- 
longing to the sixth incarnation of Vishnu), and which personage 
'^ is supposed to be still living in the Concan." It is a neat 
little apartment. 

VIII. At about four hundred yards* distance from Parasu- 
Rama stands Dhurma Linga {iht God of Justice),^ approached 



? The cow, as a form of Bhuguvutee^ is worshipped by the Hindoos ; 
but this reverence does not exempt the animal from servile offices. 

^ ^^ Indra, after whom the temple is named, probably gave name to 
India. • • . He is very frequently called Tnd, Indur, Indra: the natives call 
themselves Inde^-people, which Europeans have corrupted iuto Hindoo^ 
adding t he common Persian word atan (country). Bharata is the ancient 
classical name, after the god of that name, who florished 2000 years 
before Alexander. Many of the large rivers are named from gods — as 
the Canvery {Cuvera\ Ganges (fianga), Burrampooter {Brahma^putra), 
Nerbudda (Ner"Budda)fToomhoodr9.{Toom Bttdra), Krishna, the /nefia, 
the city of Indore, &c.'' P. 241-2. Many European mythologists, who 
take the classics for their guide, wonld assert a converse etymology. 
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bj a narrow -eicavated avenue. It is infierior to wme as a nDgle 
room, and with the area and avenue> *^ unequalled by any thing 
in the known world."' The Hindoo Triad occurs here, bat 
separate ; and many of the figures wear the tiara, or sugar-loaf 
cap. The mystic emblem, Linga, in this temple is covered 
with oil and red ochre, and flowers are daily strewed over it : 
this attribute should seem to have gone round the world ; for, 
according to Fostroke, the Fooi's Bauble is nothing but a 
Phallus. 

IX. The next temple is consecrated to matrimony, and called 
Junawassee, or the abode of Hymen. It contains two unequal 
apartments, with recesses in each. 

X. The next excavation is that of Ganesa,^ whom Sir William 
Jones conceives to be the Janus of Etruria: it measures 31 
feet by bG feet 6 inches, and is in a ruinous state. Contiguous 
is a nest of small rooms called Ghana, or the oil-sbops, whence 
the temple appears to have been formerly supplied. 

XI. A few yards onwards is a temple called Nilacafiiha, or 
Blue-throat, after one of the names of Mah&d6va. This exca- 
"vation is small, but contains some good figures, and among 
tibem, Seraswattif the Miiierva of the Hindoos, and wife of 
Brdhma, whose image, like her lord's, is of rare occurrei^ce. 

XII. The last is that of Rama Warra, '^ a designation not 
unlikely derived from a figure of Vishnu (Rama), grouped with 
an unknown figure.^' It is a fine room, with two small recesses^ 
nine feet each, and a larger recess containing the square temple^ 
and remains an integral part of the mountain, its floor and ceiling 
being still undivided from the soil. 

In this temple the gods have unbent from their heavenly pursuits, 
And condescend to enjoy themselves like mortals. . . . Misery has, bow- 
ever^ found its way into this gay party. On the right hand side of the 
large recess is a singular group of poor, emaciated, skeleton-looking 
figures, in the last stage of exhaustion, so well executed, that the bones 
are seen through their wretched covering of parched skin. We could 
almost suppose the artist must have had a living subject to copy from. 
The group consists.of a miser, his wife, son, and daughter, holding out 
their hands, supplicating either for food or some property, which two 
thieves are represented in the act of carrying off. The Brahmans ex- 
plained to me that the family were very wicked ; that they had plnil- 



* Yet Dr. Robertson observes, that Elora does not equal Elephanta 
and Salsette in magnitude : see this shown to be false at p. 252. 

^ Ganesa is a favorite idol with the Mahrattas :. that captured from 
the late Peishwa of Poona was valued as prize property at 50,000/.; it 
was of solid gold, and had eyes of diamonds. Note, p. 81. 
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dered the temples and people, and hoarded the ill-gotten wealth ; that 
the misers were afterwards deprived of food; and to perfect their 
wretchedness, in their helpless state, people were ordered to carry away 
their substance before their eyes. Tbis^ if true, was a refinement in 
cruelty. 

Opposite to the starving family, as if torturing tbeir afflicted state, 
is a group of Biroo Kal (Time or Saturn) dancing away, with all his 
might, with a set of musicians. P. 279. 

Having thus gone through the temples, we shall extract a 
passage from the Shastras^ relating to the H indoo cosmogony : 
rfarud, the son of Brahma, interrogates bis father on the crea- 
tion, to which he answers : 

Affection dwelt with God from all eternity. It was of three different 
Icinds : the creative, the preservative, and the destructive. The first is 
represented by Brahma; the second by Vishnu; and the third by Siva. 
You, O Narud ! are taught to worship the three in various shapes and 
likenesses; as the Creator, the Preserver, and the Destroyer. The 
affection of God then produced power; and power, at a proper conjunc- 
tjon of time and fate, embraced goodness, and produced matter. The 
three qualities then acting upon matter, produced the universe, and in 
the following manner. From the opposite actions of the creative and 
the destructive qualities on matter, self-motion arose. Self-motion was 
of three kinds : the first inclining to plasticity, the second to discord, 
and the third to rest. The discordant actions then produced the Ahass; 
which invisible element possessed the quality of convening sound : it 
also produced air, a palpable element ; fire, a visible element ; waler, a 
fluid element; and earth, a solid one. The Al^s dispersed itself 
abroad : air formed the atmosphere ; ^re, collecting itself, blazed forth 
in the hosts of heaven ; water rose to the surface of the earth, being 
forced from beneath by the gravity of the latter element. Thus broke 
forth the world from the veil of darkness, in which it was formerly enve- 
loped by God : order rose over the universe ; the seven heavens were 
formed; and the seven worlds were fixed in their places, there to remain 
till the great dissolution, when all things shall be absorbed by God. 

God seeing the earth in full bloom, and that vegetation was strong 
from its seeds, called forth, for the first time, intellect, which he endued 
with various organs and shapes, to form a diversity of animals, with five 
senses — feeling, sight, smell, taste, and hearing : but to man he gave 
reflection, to raise him above the beasts of the field. P. 298 — 300.* 

With the personal history and general observations of our 
author, we have nothing to do ; but it is fair to observe, that his 
egotism is not that of Bos well, but of Montaigne. Versed as 
he seems to be in Hindoo mythology, an appendix. on that sub- 
ject would be an addition to his work ; and let him consider^ 
that though novelty may recommend a book, inforn^ation only 



' Compare this relation with the opening lines of Ovid, and Sandys' 
Kotes. 
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can give it a lasting value. That his book has informed us, we 
gratefully acknowlege; but every publication should be as com* 
plete as the subject admits, both out of regard to the fame of 
the writer, and the convenience of the purchaser. — Every class 
of readers will find something to attract them in this volume ; 
nor will any one lay it down without assuming to himself some 
koowlege of past and present India.' 



NOTICE OF 

Morier's Two Journeys in Persia, Armenia^ and 
Asia Minor, to Constantinople. 

Particulars collected concerning Persia, its habits^ its 
government and language, have now become so interesting, that 
we feel no scruple in calling the public attention to any work 
that has been written on this subject. In Mr. Morier's former 
journey, during the mission of Sir Harford Jones^ he discharged 
the office of secretary to the embassy, with which function he 
was also invested in his second, during that of Sir Gore 
Ouseley. Sir W. Ouseley's work, which we reviewed in the 
preceding numbers, relates to the same period as the last pro- 
duction of Mr. Morier; but if the one be put in competition 
with the other, we much fear that the result would be to Mr. 
Morier's disadvantage. His first journey, with which we must 
commence, may be of considerable value, as far as the political 

mmmmmmmmmmmmmmimmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmtmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmammmm 

' As our author appears worthy of credit, we caDDot omit to con- 
trast the following passaji^e with the asseriioD of a catch-penny compi- 
lation; — speaking of the Hindoo females, he says, " their life is that of 
pure innocence and chaste love. They are idolaters, and can neither 
read nor write, unsophisticated and untaught, yet possessing the high- 
est moral attribates/' p. 50. 

The Rev. J. Nightingale, in his Compendium of all Eeligions and 
Ceremonies, says, *' It is difficult to restrain indignation at the shocking 
violation of every thing decent in this image [the Singa] ; nor can it be 
ground of wonder, that a chaste woman, faithful to her husband, is 
scarcely to be found among all the millions of Hindoos." p. 366. 

Truly, in the words of Captain S., it is a pity, that such a virtuous 
people should be calumniated by the whining cant of the day. Tho 
compilation cited bears similar marks of authenticity throughout. A 
good work of the kind is much wanted* 

VOL. XXXI. a. Jl. NO. LXI. c 
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department may be concerned ; but as far as the literature of 
the nation has been the object of inquiry^ it is very meagre and 
unsatisfactory. The materials appear a set of notes, taken^ 
indeed, upon the spot, but hastily sent to press^ in almost the 
same crude state in which they were taken. Nor do we disco- 
ver that knowlege of the remoter records of the Persians, that 
familiar acquaintance with their legends and superstitions, with 
which the Travels of Sir W. Ouseley abound. The manner, 
also^ in which Eastern names and words are expressed in our 
characters, is contrary to the orthography marked in the different 
Farhaifgs: and the pronunciation altogether is more like that of 
a resident in India, than that of one who had visited the court 

of Persia. The j^Li> or running footmen, are here called 

Chattars; Yangidunia, or America, is distorted to Yenzee 
Duneea, besides many others obvious to the reader : had the 
author favored us with the Persian characters in a parenthesis^ 
we should not have felt disposed to notice the English shape 
into which he might have moulded them. 

The traveller, in a country which has retained so many 
primitive manners and customs as Persia has, is expected to 
afford new light to the world from his travels and researches; 
and although we do not charge Mr. Morier with want of assi- 
duity in seeking /worferw local information, nor deny the merit 
due to his geographical inquiries, we, nevertheless, discern a 
vast blank which we would wish to have been filled up, a defi- 
ciency in that new and original matter which might have been 
amassed. In the present day, when books of travels are multi- 
plied in infimtum, and every man mixes up with his narrative ^ 
due list of the honors paid to himself by the wondering natives^ 
we expect a compensation for these hyperboles and accounts, 
interesting to none but to the narrator, by a more than ordinary 
antiquarian scrutiny, and a just comparison of ancient with mo- 
dern customs : we expect a detail of the progress of civilisation, 
and the effect of modern improvements on the genius of the 
nation, concerning which, if we except the few pages relative to 
the government of Abbds JVlirz^, this first journey is totally^ 
silent. The plates, indeed, are exquisitely finished, and form 
the most valuable part of the book. 

Mr. Morier would have conferred an essential service on the 
European world, had he noted down peculiar idioms and phrases 
in use among the Persians, many of which are omitted in the 
Dictionaries, and, doubtless, have a tendency to elucidate the 
biblical and classical pages. Had he taken, also, any native 
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lexicon with him, for instance, the Farham-i Jehangtri, and 
made an appendix of the words existing^ which are not to be 
found in it, and published them at the end of his book, or in- 
serted them in it, as Burckhardt did, he would have placed the 
oriental student under lasting obligations to him. For the de- 
ficiencj of every Persian Lexicon is well known ; so much so, 
that a new Dictionary of the language, in seven volumes, has 
just been printed at Oude, to supply former defects. 

In the account of the residence of the mission at Bushire, we 
have an interesting detail of the pearl-fishery, but the description 
of the town is defective. Where so much concerning places may 
be extracted from native histories, and an account of their pro- 
ductions, of the events that have befallen them, and of the legen- 
dary uncertainty in which their earlier epochs are involved, may 
be easily collected and introduced to the notice of the European 
reader, we cannot overlook the omission. For we can imagine 
nothing more natural to an inquisitive traveller, than when he 
finds himself in a town of repute, containing in its vicinity mo- 
numents of for-mer times, to examine every history which the 
country a6fords concerning it, and to compare these records with 
his own observations. There is likewise a degree of carele^ss- 
ness, on which w*e must animadvert : for instance, he informs 
us, that one of the villages round Bushire is called '^ Imaum- 
Zad^," yet what an Imaum-ZadeA is, he neglects to mentipn ; 
although, as every orientalist knows, there is nothing of more . 
frequent occurrence in Persia than sepulchral edifices in honor 
of these saints. 

From Bushire the embassy proceeded to Shir&z, during 
which the ruins of Shdpair attracted their attention. The 
entry into Shlr&z is described with vast pomp and parade ; and 
we are favored with a full delineation of the awe which the em- 
bassy inspired, and a catalogue raisonne of the honors which it 
received. We had hoped for more particulars concerning this 
city of Hafiz and Saadi, this poetic abode of the. rose and the 
nightingale, but our hope was in vain. The ceremony of intro- 
duction between the envoy and the prince affords a clear xepre- 
sentatioo of Eastern etiquette; and the detail of the different 
diversions, wrestling, rope-dancing, and tricks witnessed here, 
is yery amusing : yet the tombs and sculptures of Nakshi 
Rustam, and the stupendous remains of Persepolis, are too 
hastily noticed. But although Mr. Morier has, on these sub- 
jects, introduced some valuable matter, there appears a want of 
traditional knowlege, and a barrenness of interest, which are 
surprising. Not such are his observations on the.Mesjtd 
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Mader-i Saleiman ; and we agree with him, that it could not 
have been made for Bathsheba, and that its style of architecture 
raises considerable difficulties against attributing it to the mother 
of Sh&h Suleiman, the fourteenth Khalif of the race of Ali. 
The chapter on Ispdh&n is full and minute^ as far as modern 
observation goes. The interview with the king at Teherdn, 
during Moharrem, is very curious, and the ceremonies and tra- 
gical representations afterwards witnessed are well related. A 
singular anecdote, illustrative of Eastern ideas of Europe, is 
mentioned in the account of the visit paid to the prime miniver, 
Mirzd SIhafia. 

In the minister's assembly, we met Mirz^ Reza, who had been sent 
embassador to Buonaparte, and who entertained us with an account 
of Frangistoun (Europe). He expatiated with seeming ecstasy on every 
thing which be had seen; and Mirz^ Sheffeca, who probably had often 
heard his stories, said to Sir Harford Jones, I can believe many of the 
things which he has related to us, but one circumstance staggers me: 
he gives an account of an ass, which he saw at Vienna, with stripes on 
its back ; that I shall not believe, unless you confirm it. When Sir Har- 
ford told him that it was very true, that there were many such animals 
at the Cape of Good Hope, he was satisfied. The traveller proceeded to 
describe every part of the Continent: when he talked of the beauties of 
Vienna, and particularly when he mentioned that the streets wer6 
lighted up at night with globe-lamps, one of the company (whose face, 
during the different relations, had exhibited signs of much astonishment, 
and sometimes doubt) stopped him, and said, I can believe any thing 
else, but that they light the strjsets with globe-lamps : you can never 
make me believe that. Pray, who will pay for them ? 

There are various other particulars concerning the residence 
at Teherdn, which well deserve to be consulted : the pastimes 
before the king at the N{ir6z are well portrayed, but the account 
%f the NCir^z itself is jejune. Nor is the history of Mirzd Abu'l 
Hassan, the late Persian embassador to London, unworthy of 
attention. The political economy which is developed in this 
chapter, the account of the resources of the empire, and its 
gradations of office, are highly valuable. 

From Teherdn, Mr. Morier proceeded, in company with 
Mirzd Abu'l Hassan, to Tabriz^ on their way to £ngland, 
Notwithstanding the great salubrity of tbis place, the inha- 
bitants— 

^-complain, however (though as of their only inconvenience), of frequent 
and violent earthquakes, which they attribute to the volcanoes in the 
district, which throw out smoke, but no flame. The smoke is so mephi- 
I tical, that it kills immediately a dog or fowl placed over it. The volca- 
noes are, particularly to the east, in mountains of a red and copper-like 
appearance, announcing much mineral matter. The climate of Tabriz 
is subject also to much thunder, lightning, and rain. ' 
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The character of PriDce Abb4s Mirz& is finely drawn : and 
in this chapter we are compensated, in a great degree, for the 
former omission of manners and customs, and favored with much 
useful information concerning the Turcomans and other erratic 
tribes. Much remains to be collected on this subject; and we 
hope^ that future travellers in these parts will direct their inqui- 
ries to it. The journey from Tabriz to Arz-roum is written 
with considerable spirit, and exhibits evidence of more research 
than Mr. Morier employed in the preceding part of his travels : 
the history of the feuds of Ibrahim Pacha and Tim6r Beg, the 
habits of the tribes to whom he came, and the depopulated 
state of the territories harassed by the rival warriors, at the same 
time give a clear idea of ancient patriarchal life, and of the 
present ill-governed and feudal condition of these districts. 
During the voyage from Constantinople to England, the effect 
of European forms on the minds of the Persians is very natu- 
rally and amusingly described : but the narrative ends most ab- 
ruptly with an account of this amazement, and no other of the 
voyage beyond Malta. To this succeeds an Appendix, respect- 
ing the Arab pirates, and Shdp^r^ to the latter of which we refer 
the reader. 

The second journey commences with the author's return to 
Persia, in company with Mirzd Abu'l Hassan, and differs from 
the former in being more peculiarly devoted to the illustration 
of profane authors and biblical subjects, as well as to the inves- 
tigation of ancient usages* In this work we also remark a much 
purer orthography than in the preceding. On their arrival at 
Kais, the Persian embassador mentioned its history, according 
to a legend, which has a curious analogy to the story of Whit- 
tington and his Cat. 

In the 700th year of the Hejira, io the town of Siraf lived an old woman 
with her three sons, who turning out profligates, spent their own patri- 
mony and their mother's fortune, abandoned her, and went to live at 
Kais. A little while after, a Siraf merchant undertook a trading voyage 
to India, and freighted a ship. It was the custom of those days, that 
when a man undertook a voyage to a distant land, each of his friendi 
intrusted to his care some article of their property, and received its pro- 
duce on their return. Th^ old woman, who was a friend of the merchant, 
complained, that her sons had left her so destitute, that, except a cat, 
she had nothing to send as an adventure, which yet she requested him 
to take. Oo arriving in India, he waited upon the king of the country, 
ii?ho having granted him permission to trade with his subjects, also in- 
vited him to dine. The merchant was surprised to see the beards of the 
king and his courtiers encased in golden tubes, and the more so, when 
he observed, that every man had a stick in his hand. His surprise still 
increased, when upon serving up the dishes, he saw swarms of mice 
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sally out from the walls, and make such an attack upon the victuals, 
as to require the greatest vigilance of the guests in keeping them off 
with their sticks. This extraordinary scene brought the cat of the old 
woman of Siraf into the merchant's mind. When he dined a second 
time with the king, he put the cat under his arm; and no sooner did the 
mice appear^ than he let it go, and to the delight of the king and his 
courtiers, hundreds of mice were laid dead about the floor. The king, of 
course, longed to possess so valuable an animal, and the merchant agreed 
to give it up, provided an adequate compensation were made to its real 
owner. When the merchant was about his departure, he was shown a 
ship, finely equipped, laden with all sorts of merrchandise, and which, he 
was told, was to be given to the old woman for her eat, &c. 

The story proceeds to relate the old M^man's establishment in 
Kais^ the return of hef sons, their adventures^ and possession of 
the throne of Kais. 

The pestilential wind so frequently mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures is here contrasted with the Sam, which blasts the corn, 
and destroys vegetation ; and the effect of these hot winds, with 
the accompanying flights of focusts, ^s exhibited in the^ account 
of Bushire. The elucidation of the locusts and wild honey of 
St. John the Baptist is ingenious — the discoveries at Shdp6r, 
and the commentary on biblical customs, with which this part 
of the narrative abounds, form a direct contrast to the meagre- 
ness of the author's former work. His researches in the neigh- 
borhood of Persepolis seem to have been indefatigable, although 
his labor was not recompensed by much solid information : we 
suspect, still, that in this vicinity vast discoveries remain to be 
effected, and that, if the policy of the country would countenance 
antiquarian scrutinies, a considerable flood of light would issue 
from Istakhar and Takht-T Jemsfaid. Nor is it unreasonable to 
suppose, that the cuneiform character, by patient examination 
on the spot, may still be resolved to its original alphabet : we 
have seen the ancient Persepolitan fragments that have been 
brought to this country, and cannot divest ourselves of the idea, 
that the letters are an ornamental modification of the Nagri. 
De Sacy has accurately proved the Sassafiian to be of Hebrew 
original ; and it is very possible, that the abduction of the ten 
tribes may have given rise to it. 

The observations which this writer again makes on the 
locusts are very valuable to the naturalist : the process of their 
hatching, flights, gestation, generation, and continual devasta- 
tions, is no where so accurately exhibited as in this work. On 
the court-intrigues and court-punishments he has bestowed much 
inquiry : the ceremonies also on the birth of children, analogous 
to those of the modern Jews, the frequent vows on these occa- 
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sk>ns^ the feasts^ &c. give a clear and luminous idea of the pa^ 
triarchal ages, and form an admirable commentary on the scrip- 
tural page. The short sketch vvhich is inserted of the hfe of the 
Bakhtiari, is corroborative of the statements of Herodotus con- 
cerning the Scythians, Troglodytae, and other barbarians : but 
the description of Ispahan, once mighty in its grandeur, now 
half in ruins, and subject to different vicissitudes, according to 
the fortunes of its governors, yields as lively a picture of Eastern 
despotism, and of the precarious condition of those subjected to 
it^ as can be imagined by one, whose eyes have not actually 
witnessed the various transitions and revolutions of the oriental 
world. We know of no production that is so interesting and so 
full of information as these chapters on Ispahan : thei/ are the 
very reverse to Mr, Morier's former journey: the history of 
Padr6 Yusuf, the Armenian nuns, Julf^, 8cc. is very useful, as 
containing an accurate delineation of Christian residence in a 
Mohammedan territory. We strongly trace Hajji Baba in the 
account of the Curdistdn chief and Reis Effendi; and should not 
have failed to identify the writer, had not pubhc report before 
convinced us of the identity, from the analogy between Hajji 
Baba and Mirzd Abu'l Hassan Kh&n, at Koom. This is the 
residence of one of the chief Mushteheds, or high-priests. 

We were not permitted to enter witbio the mausoleum, but we were 
told that the tomb' itself, and the bars of the grate which surround ir, 
are of solid silver, and that its gates are plated with gold, upon which 
'are inscribed sentences of the Koran. Alt around the tomb are hung up, 
ID great display, various offerings, consistinj; of pieces of jewellery, armt, 
rich apparel, and other things that are accounted scarce and precious. 
One of the most costly offerings is ajika, or ornament fur the head, pre^ 
sented by his Majesty, and which formerly belonged to his mother. 
This circumstance will acquire more interest from the coincidence of 
Croesus having consecrated his wife's necklaces and girdles at Delphi. ..« 
The mausoleum at 'Koom is one of the most cekbrated sanctuarm 
throughout Persia, and thither the Persians frequently take shelter io 
distress. It is very seldom that they are forced out; but in cases of 
great criminality, they are starved into a surrender. . . . Altboagh in gene- 
ral the tombs of all their Iwum Zadehs (descendants of Imams; are 
looked upon as san^oaries, yet there are soine accounted ror>re saoed 
than others : without this almost single impediment in the war of a Per' 
sian king's power, his sobjects would be totally at bb mtfcy. 

As the embassy enured Teheran, they witnessed the Keykaj 
(glift?) exercise, which — 
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---consists in turning about on the saddle at full s^eed, and firing back- 
wards upon a pursuing enemy. This tliey learn from their childhuod, 
and it gives them ^reat confidence and dexterity on horseback* It is, 
probably, the remains of the old Parthian custom — with this difference, 
that fire-arms are now used instead of bows and arrows. 

^ The ceremonies in commemoration of the fate of Hosein^ are 
far more ably detailed in this than in the preceding book : the 
elucidations of Scripture which he has collected from them^ 
evince the superior care and assiduity exerted in the present 
tour. The Persians have accommodated, in a greater degree 
than any other Mohammedans, their ancient habits to their new 
religion ; and, with the exception of the Bedouin tribes, they 
afford more interesting scope for investigation than any other 
orientals. The character of Abbds Mirzd corresponds with that 
given of him by Sir W. Ou«eley and Sir H. Ker Porter; and in 
the delineation of it, the defects as well as the excellencies of 
his system are ably set forth. 

Near the Mesjid Jumah, at Hamadan, a building, called the 
tombs of Esther and Mordecai, was shown to them, containing 
a Hebrew inscription, in which the printer of this work has 
made many typographical errors. The building appeared to be 
of no very great age : and the inscription is translated in Sir John 
Malcolm's Persia, vol. i. p. 9,60. Hamadan is imagined by the 
best authorities to occupy the site of the ancient Ecbatana : and 
several arrow-headed inscriptions and antiquities, answering to 
those of Persepolis, were discovered on the spot. A large irregu- 
lar terrace or platform was here discerned, agreeing in situation 
with the place where stood the palace of the kings of Persia, 
according to Polybius. This city was the burial-place of Ali 
Ibn Sina, or Avicenna; and vast quantities of Arsacian and Sas- 
sanian coins are continually dug up in the environs. 'As far as 
this author proceeded, he found reason to attest the descriptions 
of Quintus Curtius. 

His remarks on the petrifying ponds and marble of Tabriz 
are entirely novel; and with respect to the lake Shahee he 
writes: 

The same fact, which appears in the Caspian Sea, the Dead Sea, and 
many other lakes in the globe, is also to be remarked here : I mean the 
daily reception of a great quantity of water, without any visible increase 
in the lake itself. No less than foui'teen rivers of different sizes discharge 
themselves into the lake of Shabee; and although, from the general cha- 
racter of Persian rivers, I should not suppose any of them to be so large 
as the Jordan, yet still collectively they cannot fail to make up a very 
large mass of water. Instead of increase, there are many visible signs 
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of diminution of tbe water; from which we may conclude, that the era- 
poration is greater than the supplies from the rivers... .This lake resem- 
bles in many things to what Sandys calls '^ that cursed lake, Asphalti- 
des," or the Dead Sea: — like it, its water seems dull and heavy; and the 
late Mr. Brown found that it contains more salt than that of the sea. 
We were informed, that as soon as the rivers disgorge any of their fish 
into it, they immediately die. We saw swans in the lake near the coast' 
contiguous to Shirameen. Like the Dead Sea, it also supplies the adja^ 
cent country with a salt of beautiful transparency, although the inha- 
bitants generally prefer the rock-salt^ which is cut from <}uarrie8 in the 
neighborhood of tne petrifactions. 

This coincidence will serve to explain many of the phaenomena 
of the Dead Sea. 

The anecdote mentioned of the Serdar of Eriv&n^ the Geor«< 
gian captive and her lover, ia another circumstance which we 
detect in Hajji Baba. After a considerable stay in Arm^a, 
Mr. Morier retraced hia route to Teher&n; and after variotn 
' movements from that place, he ceded his office to Mr. Willock, 
and prepared to return to England. He again passed through 
Armenia, on his way to Constantinople. 

This latter journey abounds with instructive matter, and a[lt 
illustrations of antiquity ; although, in some instances, we fear 
that Mr. Morier has guided his judgment by the impulses of his 
fancy. His first journey considerably disappointed us, although 
it bore manifest marks of improvement towards the close ; hut 
we tliink ourselves compensated by his second attempt, in which, 
after Malcolm's Persia, and probably the knowlege of Sir W, 
Ouaeley's plan, there was no small degree of difficulty in select- 
ing a style different from the two former. Mr. Morier's work 
has not the research of Sir W. Ouseley's ; but it is devoid of 
the egotism of Sir Robert Ker Porter^s. Mention it made of 
many Sassanian coins found in the vicinity of Hamad^; tbete 
would have formed a valuable appendix to his plates, and migfit 
have reflected no inconsiderable light on ancient history. 

Should Mr. Morier again devote his pen to Persian subjects, 
we trust that he wiD add the desiderata, which we bate suggest- 
ed, to his work. 
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Professor Schlegel's HISTORY OF THE 
ELEPHANT AND SPHINX; with Classical 
and Oriental Remarks. 



No. II. — [Continued from No. LX.] 

JViR. QuATREMERE DE QuiNCY, the ingenious and elegant Iii8«> 
torian of Greek Toreutics, or the art ofjoining together carved work 
from rare metals, fine- woods, ivory, and other precious materials, 
in the course of his researches, has treated of the ancient traffic 
with ivory. He maintains, that at the time when Phidias entirely 
covered the naked parts of his colossal statues with ivory, this 
article must have been very abundant in Greece, that in the course 
of centuries it must have become more rare, and must yet have be* 
come still more so in consequence of the diminution of the species.' 
But more recent travels in Africa do not con6rm this apprehen- 
sion : for, in proportion, as it is more or less sought after, and 
as markets are more or less open for its purchase, the price of 
ivory must rise or fall ; but, on the whole, its quantity will remain 
nearly the same. Although, ivory now lays no claim to the To- 
reutic art, we may nevertheless doubt, if the importation into more 
modern Europe be not greater, than it was with the more refined 
nations of the ancient western world. The mass of ivory, which 
the Greeks employed in statues and models, borders on the im- 
probable : to procure it, required vast expense and toil; and the 
masterly workmanship of Phidias and Polycletus not only excitc^d 
general amazement, on account of its unattainable beauty, but also 
on account of the costliness of the materials. This expense, indeed, 
took place once, for ever : so great a work remained many cen- 
turies uninjured. On the contrary a thousand smaller imple- 
ments in ivory, which in modern Europe belong to the most com- 
mon conveniences, became worn out, and must incessantly have 
been renewed. At Home, in the last age of the republic and the 
first of the empire, both of these causes occasioned an immense 
consumption, — the pomp of public monuments, and a boundless 
private luxury. From hence arose an extraordinary circumstance, 
narrated^ by Pliny — an excessive dearness and scarcity, especially 
of the tusks, which, now, they would only procure from India. 
The commercial state of the Romans then was indirectly extended. 



' Le Jupiter Oljrmpien, &c., par M. Quatremere de Quincy. Paris, 
1815. f. III. Part. 4. De I'ivoire ; du prix de cette mati^re chez les An- 
ciens ; de son eroploi dans la sculpture aux premiers slides de Tart. p. 
163-169. 

a Hist. Nat. 1. viii. c. 3. 
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certainly to the other side of the Peninsula, which even lyow/ par- 
ticularly in Pegu and Cochinchina, yields unusually large Ele- 
phants* tusks. The above-mentioned Scholar* has, as it appears 
to me» hence dravrn too general an inference from remote antiqui- 
ty, and erroneously explained a passage of Pliny. Pliny, here, 
only speaks of the superior size of the Indian Elephants, not of 
their tusks : we have already seen that the conclusion from the 
one is not valid as to the other. To this we may now add by 
far the most important argument, (and it was so, in the opinion^ of 
a deep judge of the matter) viz. the London ivory-turner, who 
makes use of the best ivory from Africa. From what has been 
said, and from many circumstances, soon to be mentioned, this 
4nust have been still more the case in ancient times, at least until 
the age of Alexander the Great, through whose conquests India 
was more known and accessible. Doubtless, therefore, the gigantic 
toreutical works of Phidias and Polycletus were entirely or mostly 
composed of African ivory. 

In this inquiry, we must not pay much attention to the expres- 
sions of the poets. By way of honor, they always called that a 
distant land, from whence costly merchandize came, be it India, 
Ethiopia, or Mauritania, cither as it best suited their fancy, or as 
it was convenient to the construction of their verse. The epithet^ 
Indian ivory, I canuot find, in ?l proper sense, after a compari- 
son of Homer and Virgil ; and, I am not bound to lay any particu- 
lar stress upon its occurrence, in any other,^^ since Propertius' says, 
* of the ivory doors on the temple of the Palatine Apollo, which were, 
doubtless, the work of the more ancient Greeks, 

Et valvae Libyci nobile dentis opus. 
These expressions only, show, that in the time of Augustus, the 
poets carelessly used the names of all the countries from which 
ivory might be procured. The question must be decided by 
.totally different testimonies and arguments. Ivory is mentioned, 
even in Italy, in very recent periods, yet not by contemporary 
writers. The Romans derived the custom of the curule chair 
.from the Etruscans. These received the ivory necessary for the 
purpose, probably, from the Phoenicians settled in Africa, viz., 
the Carthaginians ; for, the nautical science of the Etruscans does 
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(Elephantum) Afri pavent, nep contueri audent ; nam et major Indicia 
magnitudo est.'' 

3 Shaw's Zoology, V. 1. P. 1. p. 224. 

^ Mt\, xii. 67. Indum sanguineo veluti violaVerit ostro 

Si qiris ebur. 

5 Prop. L, ii. El. xxxi. 12. 
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not, even in later timet, appear to have been extended beyond 
the western basin of the Mediterranean sea. 

This occasions me to remark, on consideration, that the cotem- 
poraries of Pericles, (who, justly, were amazed at the Minerva in 
the Parthenon, and the Olympian Jupiter,) and probably, even the 
artists themselves, had either no idea, or a very erroneous and 
£euficiful one, of the beast from whose tusks or horns (and in this 
opinion I am not singular) the former magnificent images of the 
gods had been joined together. We observe, that the highest culti- 
vation of the arts may easily be reconciled with very circumscribed 
geographical and physical knowlege, and that, on the other hand, 
the reverse is eqi^ally possible. 

Herodotus is the oldest Greek writer who has reached us, in 
whom the word cX^^as means the Elephant. But, his is a mere 
mention of the animal, without any description : in all appearance, 
the historian never saw the beast, notwithstanding his extended 
travels. He divides the northern coast of Africa into two parts : 
the eastern inhabited by nomadic Libyans as far as the river 
Triton is flat and sandy ; but westwards from that river, the land 
is mountainous and woody, and has an abundance of various 
sorts of wild beasts, among which is the Elephant.* Did the tes- 
timony of Herodotus stand alone, we might suspect him of error ; 
for in the present day, in these territories, no trace of the Elephant 
can any where be found in the piratical states of Fez and Morocco. 
But we shall see it satisi^ctorilv confirmed, that much later, and in 
entire^ historical times. Elephants were there in great numbers : 
we shall also conjecture the causes of the destruction of the 
species, in the Great Desert. 
* The levy of forces related by Herodotus, with which Xerxes passed 
over into Greece, is a remarkable document. Exaggerations and 
misconceptions may have crept into it, but we are not to expect omis- 
sions, particularly relative to remarkable and extraordinary events, 
as the Greeks laid such a stress on them, for the sake of magnifying 
their victory. It arose from this affectation of superiority, that 
the kings of Persia, at that time, possessed no war*elephants : for, 
if Xerxes had had any in his dominion, he assuredly would not 
have left them behind, in a campaign in which he mustered every 
thing, and where even the Arabs' appear on their camels, as a 
singular sort of cavalry. iEschylus, an eye-witness of the events, 
is likewise silent as to the elephants in the host of Xerxes, al- 
though he differs from Her6dotus in many places ; which is not a 
matter of surprise, since we must not exact from a poet the same 
completeness and accuracy, as from the historian. 

It again follows from the scarcity of war-elephants, that then 
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no individual Indian prince stood in a state of dependance to the 
Persian kingdooi, although Darius boasted of having achieved 
great victories in India. ^ Among thie 6ctitious Indians of Herodo- 
tus (as may be proved from himself) no true Indians were by any 
means included, speaking Sanskrit, or a 'dialect derived from it, or 
living under the Brabminical laws, except a barbarous race of negro 
Autochthones, on the right shore of the Indus, in the present 
Candahar and Baluchistan. We cannot, rightly, show what w6 
ought to thfuk of the discovery-expedition, which Darius under- 
took on the Indus, since a false direction is given even to the 
course of the river towards the east. So much is clear: — if He- 
rodotus has narrated truly and correctly all that the Persians 
knew in his time of India, they knew little more than nothing; and 
we are justified in our conclusion, that between these neighbor- 
ing countries not the slightest traffic then existed. From their 
languages, we must account the Persians and Indians, nations 
Dearly allied, which at a very distant antiquity wandered from a 
common original settlement. But, as it appears, they afterwards 
knew no more of each other ; and in later periods, first learnt to be 
acquainted again, as perfect strangers. 

Nature, indeed, has fixed a mighty chasm between the two 
lands : to the'uorth a chain of mountains, and lower down, vast 
wildernesses along the course of the Indus, and of the valley wa- 
tered by it. The place where Alexander crossed the Indus, has 
been the entrance by which most later conquerors have entered, 
although here the five great rivers of the Panjab oppose a re- 
markable obstacle. 

From this ignorance of the Persians as to India, it is further 
evident, that the Phcenician transports from the Arabian Gul 
did not, at such a very early period, reach the coasts of India: 
otherwise Darius must have been able to obtain better information 
from the Phoenicians who belonged to his- kingdom, and necessa- 
rily performed his warlike duty at sea. 

As far as we know, Ctesias, probably 60 years after Herodotus, 
was the first Grecian, who gave, from his own personal observa- 
tfon, a description of the elephant, in any way copious. Yet, a^ 
he had a general ill name for his falsehoods, he may not have 
spared them in his account of foreign and extraordinary auimab. 
On this account, Aristotle sometimes disproves his narrative, 
mentioning his name ;' once, he merely mentions the old saying,^ 
yet in such a manner, that his allusion can only refer to Ctesias, 
whose work, written not more than half a century before, was the 
most ancient that the Greeks had on this subject. 



' Aristot. de animal, hist. 1. iii. c. 22. in fine. De anim* gener. 1. ii. c. 2. 
^ Aristot. de animal, ingressu^ c. 9. 
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maDy centuries before. Yet ibis exaggeration m^y be forgiven to 
him, for Lucretius says,' — 

Sicuti Quadrupedum cum primis esse videmus 
In genere aoguimanos elephantos, India quorum 
Millibus e multis vallo munitur eburno, 
Ut penitus nequeat penetrari ; tanta ferarum 
Vis est, quarum nos perpauca exempla videmus. 
Diodorus^ has banded down to ,us a tale of Ctesias, from whence 
this, if nothing else, is manifest, that the narrator was well-informed, 
as to the effect and formidableness of the elephant in war. 
Setniramis would undertake a campaign against the Indian king 
Stabrobates ; but, having no elephants, she ordered three hundred 
thousand bldck oxen to be slain, and privately sewing their hides 
together, stuffed them with straw in the form of elephants. This 
ruse de guerre she placed on as many camels. She crossed the 
Indus ;— and the sight of the fictitious elephants from afar, at first, 
excited great terror among the Indians, who had hitherto believed 
that they alone possessed the species. Deserters, however, soon 
betrayed the secret. Emboldened by this discovery, the Indian 
oavalry ventured to approach them, but, in consequence of the 
unwonted sight and smell of the camels^ was thrown into confu- 
sion. Hereupon, Stabrobates ordered the infantry gradually to 
approach in regular battle-array : the elephants before appointed 
to the station then pressed forward without delay, and caused a 
mighty destruction : Semiramis, herself astonished, took to flight, 
and her whole host retreated over the Indus. The heroine in 
this engagement lost two-thirds of her army, which consisted of 
three millions of infantry, five hundred thousands of cavalry, and 
a hundred thousand of war-chariots. 

This is a brief compendium of the account, which is furnished 
with so many particulars, that the narrator would seem to have 
been present in person at the campaign. Now, we may ask, did 
Ctesias. deliberately invent all this? or did be extract the matter 
of his narrative from the Persian archives, of which he boasts to 
have had the use] Yet, if we even admit the last, is the historical 
notice of any true event here imparted to us 7 or, do we read but a 
part of a mythological heroic poem concerning this much-sung mis- 
tress of the east 1 Lastly : did not Ctesias more probably hear 
this wonderful history in India, than in Persia 1 A complaisant 
inquirer,^ who has assiduously attempted from loose materials. 
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^ De Rer. Nat, ii. 636. et seq. 

* Diodor. Sic. Biblioth.l. ii. c. IG-IQ. N.B. In this and the following 
pages, the present tense of Professor Schlegel has been changed to the 
past, which is belter suited to our idiom. 

3 Asiat. Res. (London, 1807.) V. iv. A dissertation on Semiramis, &c. 
from the Hindu sacred books, by Fr. Wilford, p. 369. 
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however misapprehended and interpolated , to apply a fragment of 
the Indian traditions to the antiquities of our own history of the 
world, who has deceived himself, and been deceived by others, 
presents us, indeed, wjth a Seroirarois and a Stabrobates from the 
Indian poems* We may easily perceive of what little utility this 
can be ; since, in this manner, we should ingraft one apocryphal 
work upon another; the false narrative of a Purena on the suspi* 
cious one of a Greek. In my opinion, the four preceding supposi- 
tions diminish in probability, in the same order as I have made 
them follow each other. For a cotemporary account, the history 
is too full of adventures : — as an heroic my thos, it is too little cre- 
ditable to the heroine ; indeed, to say the truth, it is altogether 
too much like a carnival or an opera. I have therefore little 
hesitation in seeking no remoter source, than the brain of Ctesias ; 
for he cannot so much as be acquitted of the accusation of having 
composed intentional falsehoods for the due amusement of his 
' readers. But, if this fabulous historian had ever discovered any 
documents in the Persian writing^ as the basis of his narrative, 
we should thefein have had a confession, that, at a very early 
period, a fruitless attempt to conquer India had been made by the 
Assyrian or Medo-Persian kings ; and that the Indian art of war, 
in the commonly known kingdoms of Western Asia, was of a supe- 
rior stamp, chiefly through the use of elephants. 

The battle between king Artaxerxes Mnemon and the younger 
Cyrus, at which Ctesias himself was present, and attended the 
wounded monarch, is most accurately described by Xenophon,' 
who was on the other side ; and from this account it is agaiti 
evident, that Artaxerxes possessed no war-elephants. The first, of 
' which in our history of the world there is any credible account, 
occur in the battle of Arbela. Although Parius Codomannus in 
person proceeded over the Issus against Alexander through the 
gate of his kingdom, he brought with him no elephants : they 
were reserved as a body-guard, not to be replaced, for the last 
defence, and stood by the side of the noblest warriors before the 
war-chariot of the great king in a compact body, in that decisive 
battle.^ The Indians have many, but highly embellished, accounts 
of the battle of Arbela, as they have of the review of Xerxes: 
yet, according to the express account of a most authentic narra- 
tor,' in it were inhabitants of the right shore of the Indus, who 
brought .some elephants, although only fifteen in number. Small 
as is this number^ it is nevertheless so well established, that either 
the immediate predecessors of Darius Codomannus must have 



I Cf. Xenoph. Cyropsediam, 1. viii. «. 8. in fine, 

^ Arrian. Exped. Alex. 1. iii. c. xi. 6. Cf. c. ix. 11. 
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made tbe provinces on thia side of the Indus subject to tbenir 
ivhich in the time of Xerxes, and probably even of Artaxerxet 
Mnemou, did not belong to the Persian kingdom, or that a change 
bad taken place in the arming and military science of the de- 
pendent dwellers on the Indus since Xerxes, which can only be 
ascribed to the newly existing coniiperce with native Indian states 
on the other shore of it. 

Besides, according to the unanimous, although in part silent» 
testimony of Greek contemporaries and eye-witnesses of the events^ , 
a feeble commencement of the use of war-elephants in the Persian 
armies first presents itself to our observation, when the dynasty of 
the Achsemenides was destroyed, (334 A. Ch.) ; from whence, we 
must show what degree of authenticity is to be attributed to the 
native traditions of the modern Persians, who refer their customs 
back to a very remote antiquity. According to Firdussi,' <Feridua 
first tamed the elephant, and employed him in war ; and Feridua 
is the same as the Median Arbaces of the Greeks, in the 8th cenr 
tury before our chronology (i. e. 800 A. C.) We may inquire^ 
was Feridun, at the same time, sovereign of India? or were there 
wild elephants in Irdn ? Persian boasting will not indeed hesitate 
to essert the first ; but even in the proper sense of the tradition it 
implies nothing certain. Evidently, the three sons of Feriduo* 
allegorically, indicate three great nations : — Salm, the Aramaeans 
in the west ; Tur, the Nomades in the north ; Irkj, the youngest 
and the favorite, who ^as murdered by the other two, the Persians 
themselves* No member of the family appears as the representa- 
tive of the Indians. This is the more remarkable, as the Persians 
and Indians, from their language, must actually be considered as . 
brothers, although both people sprang from a different stock. But 
the Persian djominion, at one time, extended over the whole front 
of Asia and a part of Tartary, yet never over India. Unless we 
are willing to concede an inadmissible authority to the Dabist^q^ 
a book entirely new, wherein are fables of a very old Persico-In- 
dian monarchy of the world, we must assert, as far as our history 
extends, that the Persians and Indians were always separated, al- 
ways independent of each other, and that Mahmfid Ghazndvi 
was the first who really conquered India with Persian forces. It 
18 further asserted in the Sh^h-n^meh, that Rustam, the favorite 
hero of Persian romance, the contemporary of Kai Kaus, (the Cy- 
axares of the Greeks, according to Sir John Malcolm) killed many 
^elephants in the conquest of Mazenderin. On this subject, he^ 



^ Sir John Malcolm's History of Persia, V. i. p. 24. Herbelot Bibl. 
Or., art Feridoun, — N.B. Professor Schlegel should have written the 
name of this poet Firdausi, instead of Firdussi. 

^ Hist, of Persia, Vol. i. p. 3i&. in a note. I cannot agree entirely 
with the author, V. ii. p. 515: ^ It is not probable^ that the elephant 
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appeals as well to tbe history of the land, as to the monuments ot 
sculptare ; and remarks, that Mazenderin, the Hyrcania of the 
ancients, on the southern shore of the Caspian sea, is more favor* 
able to tbe increase of this species, than any other province in 
Persia, on account of its climate and the abundance of vegetation^ 
Tbis last must only be accounted a possibility ; because the fre- 
quent and successful transplantations of the animal by luen prove,- 
that nature has not in general distributed the living race iu places 
where it might increase. We have read enough of the Hyrcanian 
tigers in the poets ; but no geographer, as far as I know, . hatf 
once mentioned the elephant, the wild and indigenous elephant^ 
in Hyrcania. On account of the too great dryness of the air, and 
of the soil poorly siipplied with water, tbe greatest part of the 
regio» between the Euphrates and the Indus b scarcely adapted 
to the. wild elephant ; to which the pcoTinee of Mazenderin may. 
form an exception. . We have seen how it is circumstanced,, from 
tbe testimony of authentic history. Poetic fable will readily^ 
permit us to transfer a magnificent custom of later times to a 
remote heroic period, yet there is nothing to substantiate it. As 
to what relates to the Persian documents, I object to them the 
infallible evidence, that a sculpture {of the beast) is of more recent 
date/ than the age of Alexander the Great, when elephants were 
first produced there. 

We roust, once more, come back to the elephants made prisoners 
of war at Arbela ;^ yet, small as their number is, they are well 
worthy of the attention of the careful observer of history, in its 
different particulars illustrative of the same point. First of all, 
these animals formed, as it were, the first germ of a new war-squa- 
dron, the like of which, in a sliort time, extended over the whole 
western world, from the Indus to the Pyrenees; and we have every 
reason to believe, that some of these were the identical beasts on 
which Aristotle made his observations. It is certain, that the 
philosopher could only have begun to write his books on animals 
towards the last years of his life. He might, indeed, earlier have 
turned his attention to the brute creation, but he had very few 
specimens in the indigenous species of Greece. First, through 
the campaigns of Alexander, the living classes of remoter climates 
became accessible to him : the inquirer into the natural history of 



was ever indigenous to Persia; but there is no doubt that, /ram tha 
most early times, the^ were known and used in war by its inhabitants.^ 
The last assertion, I hope that I have sufficiently refuted. 

' Both sculptures in the cavern of Taki-Bostan, where a boar-hunt 
and a stag-hunt are represented (Hist, of Persia, V. i. p. 358.), belongt 
in Sir John Malcolm's own opinion, to the dynasty ef the Sassanid^s. 
cf. V. li.- p. 515, no^fi 

^ Arrian. Exped. Alex. 1. iii, c. xv. 11. 16. 
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the world stood in need of a conqueror of the world, to delWer 
the rare and hitherto unknown productions of nature, as a scientific 
spoil, into his hands. We know with what readiness Alexander 
met his preceptor's thirst for information : he not only expended 
vast sums, aod placed at his command' sOme thousands of men, 
hunters, fishers, bird-catchers, &c,, but be appears also to have 
missed no opportunity of procuring, by his own personal care, 
objects that were worthy of him. 

£lian^ has very carelessly mentioned the preceding assertion of 
Pliny, and probably by mere error assigned it to Philip. The 
sum of eight hundred talents recorded by Athens? us,' which were 
expended in aid of natural history, would have been great, and 
perhaps beyond the means of Philip : to the resources and libe- 
rality of his son, who had acquired the treasury of the world, and 
immediately distributed it among his friends, it corresponded. Only 
such a scholar could thus have recompensed his preceptor : only 
such a preceptor could have desired to be thus recompensed. 
We have nothing to object to the attestation of Pliny, althongh 
he does not name his authority : it has the greatest internal pro- 
bability ; and this probability, by the state of Aristotle's zoological 
writings, is exalted to certainty. 

Alexander had now entered on his course as a conqueror, by 
bis expedition to Asia (01. cxi. 3.), twelve years before the death of 
his preceptor, who only survived him about two years. In the 
fourth year afterwards (01. cxii. 2.)> ^^ battle of Arbela occurred : 
in four years later, Alexander made his campaign to India, where 
he obtained possession of a greater number of elephants. The 
philosopher had arranged his work, after the plan of most modern 
zoologists, who treat of each species by itself, for the sake of 
being able to add without difficulty those species that might 
afterwards come to his knowlege. He, however, designed jt as a 
general comparative physiology of the animal ; at first, he could 
only proceed to a- complete collection of matter in the composition 
of his books, in which state we now have them. In a comparison 
of every work on natural history, 4he peculiarities of the Elephant 
present themselves in a different point of view to the description of 
Aristotle : his observations on this animal are so dispersed through 
every book, and of such a nature, that we .must allow as much 
time as possible to the industrious inquirer to examine them. 

The most recent editor^ of the Aristotelian natural history Bas, 
in a learned and acute manner, examined the question of its date^ 



* Piin. Hist. Nat. 1. viii. c. 16« 

* JEliBLU. Var. Hist. 1. iv. c. 9. ^ Athen. I. ix. p. S98. 

^ Aristot. de Anim. Hist. 1. x. rec. J. G. Schneider. T. 1. p. xxxviii- 
'liv. 
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Among such a host of doubtft, he almost despairs, accurate! j^ to 
fix tbe period : — yet, from a trivia] datum in the meteorological 
books,, which io his opinion must have been cotemporary with the 
soologicaly he determines for himself, that Aristotle wrote or com- 
pleted both works after his return to Athens (Ol. cxi. 2.) : yet 
here he pays no attention to the natural history of the Elephant, 
which, as it seems to me, is of the greatest consequence in fixing 
the preceding date. Under other circumstances, Aristotle might 
have made use of preceding writers, although they be not named ; 
— here, it would be difficult to point out any one but Ctesias, to 
whom his strong propensity to critical examination will not con- 
cede* any credit. It is expressly attested,* that before the victo- 
ries of Alexander the Great, no elephant had been seen iu Greece. 
Nor is it unlikely, that the earliest period at which the philoso- 
pher could have begun his researches on the Elephant, was shortly 
after the battle of Arbela ; and, in the opinion of Pausanias, whom 
Buffon has followed, the elephants taken from Porus were the 
first that ever reached Europe, immediately, after 01. cxiii. 2. 
Aristotle's residence in Athens, during the last thirteen years of his 
life, creates no difficulty ; from his own opulence, and Alexander's 
aid, he could easily have maintained a regular menagerie, in the 
ficintty of his residence. 

It is therefore very probable, that Alexander sent some of the 
elephants taken at Arbela immediately to Macedonia, and from 
thence to Athens, partly (so we may naturally conceive) as tro- 
phies of his victory, such as hitherto had not been seen ; partly, for 
the sake of affording to his preceptor a new and great -satisfaction. 
It may be easily imagined, that the vivid imagination of the young 
conqueror was vigorously struck by the sight of the animal, and its 
utility in war : he appropriated the custom to himself, and in the 
Indian campaign made himself master of as many elephants as he 
could. But he does not appear to have had even leisure to col- 
lect tbe most remarkable beasts of India. Aristotle only once 
mentions the tiger ; * he certainly therefore had never seen him : — 
the rhinoceros remained entirely unknown to him. 

The Elephant, on the contrary, he described from his personal 
research and careful observation of both sexes : he presented 
to him daily food, according to the Macedonian measure : he 
first anatomised the elephant. What he himself could not ascer- 
tain, viz. the beast's mode of life in his wild state, he doubtless 
ascertained from the Indian conductors who led the elephants. 
He must well have understood the right way of questioning these 
persons, and accordingly they informed him of particulars perfectly 
intelligible and credible, not such fables as Ctesias either heard 



* He says, vd% «v aSiawivrog, 



^ Pausan. I. i. c« xii. 4. 
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or invented. Generally speaking, Aristotle has detailed the bodily 
structure of the Elephant, his manner of motion, his wants^ his 
capabilities, in fine, his character and habits, in 30 masterly a way, 
with such strong outlines, that he has left future naturalists little 
to do, as Jiar as concerns a ^more accurate anatomy of the ini^er 
organs ; and if we still had Aristotle's whole books on animals, 
particularly that with his description of incorrect anatomies, a very 
■light gleaning would be left to modems in this last department. 
Not without critical animadversion on his error, one great natu- 
ralist has endeavored to set up one point of his hypothesis against 
the acknowleged authority of Aristotle. The pairing of the Cle* 
phants, (a circumstance difficult of observation, since it rarely takes 
place in their tame state,) Aristotle, in few words, has very correct- 
ly and accurately described ; which description has been confirmed 
by the most recent discoveries. Against this, Buffon has raised 
doubts on an anatomical principle : — he forgot, that this, iti fact, 
is established by an extraordinary physiological phenomenon in 
the female Elephant, quum ad Venerem pruriat, which Aristotle 
describes, and which, among modern zoologists,' M. Cuvier first 
again observed. Aristotle has indeed said, that the young ele- 
phant sucks with the lip, not with the proboscis ; PerrauU asserted 
the contrary ; Buffon took up this supposition, and consequently 
CMinceived his cause decided : both have been contradicted by 
experience. We learn to set a still higher value on Aristotle^s 
description of so new an object, when we compare with it the 
errors which have been circulated by- other Greek writers after 
him, and, as it were, in defiance of him, and partly by those who 
^ad even been in India. For exam^l^^ Onesicritus would extend 
the longest duration of the Elephant's life to five hundred years, 
and the period of the gestation of the female to ten years;* whereas 
Aristotle has approached to the truth, or very nearly to it. I how- 
ever n^iss, in the still extant books of his history of the beast, a 
remarkable physiological peculiarity of the Elephant; viz. that he 
has near the temples a small orifice, whence, at certaiii times, be 
exudes a moisture, of a strong smell. Mr. Wilson, a person living 
|d India, and of high repute for his learning in Sanskrit literature, 
censuses the European zoologists, Buffon and Sliaw, for having 
overlooked this circumstance, to which^ such frequent allusions 
ajre made by the Indian poets. The excellent description of the 
Elephant by Cuvier had not then reached Calcutta : here, indeed,^ 
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* De Animal. Hist. I. ii. c. 1. Cf. Menagerie du Museum, T. I. p. 100. 

* Strabonis Geog. I. xvii. e Rec. Casaub. Amstel. 1807. p. 1031. 

3 The M^ghadiita, or Cloud-Messenger, by Cftlid&sa, translated into 
fingii^h verse by ti. H. Wilson, Calputta, 1818. p. 126. 37. 

* Menagerie, &c. T.. L p. 121. 
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Hhe remark is comiDonicated to us. Still, even <nU of India it is 
any thing but new ; for we find' it in Strabo,* who, as the context 
proves, extracted it from Megasthenes, no where else celebrated for 
his spirit of research and temperate love of truth. The above- 
named naturalist records,^ that this periodical efflux has nothing 
to do with the coitAs desiderium (sue der Brunst) ; and here he 
Dot only has Megasthenes against him, with respect to the validity 
of whose authority we might easily make up our minds, but the 
experience of the Indians for thousands of years, which has even 
been deposited iu the words of their language,^ relative to this, sub- 
ject. It may be imagined, that the appearances accompanying 
thi$ period (tpekhe die Brunei begleiten) are not observed so per- 
fect and so regular in a colder climate, as in the natural habita- 
iiou of the beast. 



OBSERVATIONS ON 

HADES — the Condition of the SOUL immediate^ 
after Death, and on Spirits and Supernatural Inter^ 
positions. 



jL HB learned author of the Defensio Fidei Nicenae has the follow- 
ing striking passage on an unwillingness to examine into the invi- 
sible world, which will be sufficient to remove trifling scruples 
which may tend to deter any of your readers from entering on so 
interesting a discussion. '^ This folly they call prudence, modesty 
and humility ; and endeavor to justify it by the authority of an old 
threadbare maxim, (the common shelter of dulness and negligence 
about divine things,) quae supra noe nihil ad noe, I will not make 
comparison^ between this and the bther extreme ; but the ill con- 
sequences of the latter extreme are very great : for by this conceit, 
the most noble part of the creation is hid from our eyes, and ba- 
nished out of the bounds and limits of the Christian philosophy." 



• Strabonis Geog. 1. xvii*. p. 1681. xaipJ? ^ l<rrl rwfAh &ffm (lU^um) liriu 
ntaf» T9VS x^ATaf ovf * ruTg it 9n>cueif , %rai o ttirhs ffo^o; oiirof clynvy^ ti/^afir. The 

tefereoce to Megasthenes is at the beginning of the description of Indiay 
p. 1028. 
» Menagerie, T. 1. p. 104. ^ Cosha^ by Colcbrooke, p, 191. 
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Without either quoting all the passages in which the word HblL 
occurs io our version of the New Testamenty or entering critically 
into an examination of the meaning of that Saxon word, it will be 
necessary to state and to prove, that the word is in our transif tioo- 
indiscriminately used for ternis^ l»otb in the Hebrew and Greeks 
which mean the Gehenna, or a place of torment, and for Hadety or 
the invisible receptacle of the soul on its departure from the body» 
The profound Pearson also considers that " Hell is sometimes 
taken for the Grave, the receptacle for the body dead." 
. Sr. Matthew, narrating the words of Christ, says, ^' for it is pro«- 
fitable for thee that one pf thy members should perish, and not 
that thy whole body should be cast into Gehenna (ecs yievray), " 
The word " Hell," in our version, must here be understood as a 
phice of punishment : for in the 2d chapter of Acts, we have.thi» 
quotation from the Psalms : ^ He, seeing this before, spake of the 
resurrection of Christ, that his soul was not left in Hades (eis ^iov)" 
Now the suul of Christ was with the repentant thief in Paradise, 
which not being a place of pain, proves that in these passages the 
word " Hell" must have meanings diametrically opposed to each 
other. In the Revelation of St. John we find it written, ** I am he 
that liveth, and was dead ; and behold, I am alive for evermore. 
Amen, and have the keys of Hades (rod ^ov) and of death." The 
meaning of the word ** Heir must here be understood, the place of . 
departed spirits. In the same Revelation we find, that **' Death 
and Hades (kqi 6 ^brfs) delivered up the dead which were in them ;" 
and they were judged every man according to his works.-' From 
this passage, it is evident that the souls of the departed are kept 
in Hades until the day of judgment, and that "Hell" in our 
received version must' in this place have the same general meaning 
as in the preceding passage. In St. Luke we ar^ told, that the 
Vrich man also died and was buried ; and in Hades (ev ra ^htf^) 
be lift up his eyes being in torments." - Here Hades is specihed as 
a place of pilfiishment, and as separated from Paradise, or Abra- 
ham's bosom, by a great impassable gulf. The repentant thief 
was in Paradise ; St. Paul was carried up there, and telb us, 
that there ^* are the spirits of just men made perfect." It follows^ 
that Hades, or the receptacle of departed spirits, is divided into a 
place for the righteous, and into a place for the wicked* For 
Christ was in Hades, wliere his soul was not left, but returned to 
his body, which did not see corruption; and the rich man was also 
in HadeSf-^txiZBXVLS and the repentant thief were both in Paradise, 
and Christ was with that thief in Paradise : therefore the Hades of 
the blessed is synonymous with Paradise^ and Hades is divided into 
two places ; and our translation has used the word Hbll indiscri- 
Biinatelv for both, and for Gehenna, the place assigned for the 
souls of the condemned after the day of judgment. 

It will be necessary to anticipate a difficulty, which may present 
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itself, on the consideration that the soul is received into a state of 
hfiss before the judgment day. It has been shown from Sacred Writ, 
that there is a distinction between the souls of the righteous and 
those of the wicked; it follows that thei'e must have been a judg- 
ment, because without a judgment no distinction can exist. We 
maj then conclude, that on that awful day the final award will be 
pronounced with terrible solemnity. 

Before the question of the situation of Hades is entered on, it 
may be useful to remark, that Christ was a perfect example of what 
would occur to the righteous af^er death. The physical life which 
belonged to the human nature of Christ was extinct, and the body 
laid in a sepulchre ; so will our physical life be exfingoished, and 
our bodies committed to a grave. His soul went to that Hades or 
Paradise where are the spirits of the just ; so did the soul of the 
repentant thief, and so will those of the righteous. Christ resumed 
his body, and thus offered positive proof that the soul lived after 
death. His body became glorified, and ascended into heaven ; so 
will the righteous be " rdised in mcorruption,'' with bodies '* like 
unto his glorious body." On the situation of Hades, Pearson, 
Jlorsley, Warbuxton, Bull, and a long list of other prelates and 
learned divines, have written. The space allotted for subjects of 
this nature will permit only the result of arguments to be given ; for 
more detailed information these writers must be referred to. 
' It was the opinion of Athanasius, Clemens of Alexandria, Ori- 
gen, and Epiphanius, that Hades was situated beneath, in the cen- 
tral parts of the earth. The third article of our Church in the age 
fd Henry 6th stated the same ; and the learned and eloquent 
. Bishop Horsley thought that Christ descended into the '* subterra- 
' nean regions,'* to preach to " myriads who perished in the general 
deluge, and found their tomb in the waters of that raging ocean/* 
Bishop Horsley founded his opinion on iPet. iii. 18. ip. — "For 
Christ hath also once suffered for sins, the jUst for the unjust, that 
he might bring us unto God, being put to death in the flesh, but 
made alive by the Spirit, by which (Spirit) also he went and 
' preached unto the Spirits (now) in prison ; which were formerly dis- 
obedient, when once the long-suffering of God waited in the days 
of Noah while the ark was preparing," &«. ; but this foundation 
of Bishop Horsley is untenable, since the verses of St. Peter refer 
to the preaching of Christ by the same SpiHt, by virtue of which 
he was raised from the dead, to those who in the time of Noah were 
disobedient, before the flood, while the ark was preparing, 
and who now in prison await their final judgment. Christ, 
therefore, preached to them through Noah while they^ lived and 
were disobedient^ and not after they died ; and therefore, in- 
stead of being able to draw the conclusion from these words 
of Peter, that Christ descended to subterranean regions, we fipd 
the Apoitle referring to the preaching of Christ to the disobe* 
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flient antedilumns while the ark ums preparing^ aod at the same 
time teaching us that Christ existed before the deluge of the 
world ; since, without the deputed power, Noah could not have 
foretold the impending punishment/ and warned the people to 
repent ; and as he was deputed, it infers that one existed who 
did depute him, and this one was Christ, Bishop Horsley not 
only supposed that Christ descended to *' subterranean regions/' 
but also " to triumph there :'' but this triumph over principa- 
lities and powers (Col. ii. 15.) was performed on the cross; and 
both that reference and the text in £ph. iv. 8. 9. are considered 
by the profound Pearson to be ^* more proper to persuade the con- 
trary." The erudite Seeker more correctly concluded, that Christ 
between his death on the cross and his resuming his body was 
**iil the same state and place where other spirits of just men made 
perfect are.'' 

.. The words pf our Creed, ** descended into Hell,** seem to decide 
that Hades is beneath the surface of this earth. But the Scriptures 
no where expressly declare that Christ '^ descended into Hell." In 
the Creed of Aquileia, where this tenet was first promulgated, it 
was intended to express the burial of Christ, and the descent of 
his body into the grave. And in the Epistle to the Ephesians, where 
it is said^ ** Now that he ascended, what is h,. but that he descended 
first into the lower parts of the earth 1" St. Paul distinctly referred 
to the pre-existence of Christ, who passed by the nature of angels 
and took on himself the nature of man, and "descended first into 
|he lower parts of the earth;*' then, after perfecting the redemption 
of man, again ascended to the right hand of Power and Glory. 
Thus there is no foundation for supposing that Christ descended 
into Hades, but that he went to Hades« where the spirits of tlie 
fightebus are kept. 

Saint Paul was caught up, first into the third or highest heaven, 
of which we hope to be inhabitants after the consummation of all 
things ; and afterwards saw the intermediate glories and joys of 
Paradise, where the spirits of the just were in bliss. It has been 
shown, that Paradise and the Hades to which Christ went are tlie . 
same. St. Paul did not descend, but did ascend. Elias was 
carried up to heaven: therefore, the place of bliss to which 
be was carried was not beneath, and we conclude that this 
place was Paradise; since he afterwards appeared with Moses, a 
just man, at the transfiguration of Christ : therefore, we can only 
conclude from Scripture, that Hades is not in the '* subterranean 
regions," but in some place without the confines of the world. 

The question on the condition of the Soul in Hades, will be 
more briefly dispatched. All metaphysical discussion on the act- 
vity of the soul from its being immaterial, or rather not composed 
of any combination of matter with which we are acquainted, will 
bt avoided. Ba«on has well observed, that all such subjects must 
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be " bound over at hst unto rdigioti, there to be deternined' aikl 
defined ; for otherwise they still lie open to many errors and illo^ 
sions of sense." The coeclusion to whieh we wish to arrive, will 
be hastened if we at once state, That throughout the Scriptures 
sleep jrefers to the body ; and deaths when referring to mortals, to 
the esfioction of physical existence. Therefore, the soul does not 
remain in a state of torpidity ; and the body returns to the d«uif9 
but the spirit shall return to God who gave it. The spirits of the 
just are in the hands of God in Hades, where no torment shall 
touch them. And the Apostle lays it down for certain, " that whilst 
we are at home in the body, we are absent from the Lord,'*, and 
consequently detained from our happiness. Samuel forewarned 
Saul of the destruction which awaited him and his amy. Moses 
and Elias were both in existence when Christ was transfigured, 
and many saints arose after the resurrection of Christ, and went 
into Jerusalem : therefore, the souls of the righteous are not only 
not in a state of torpi<iity, but active, and enjoying bliss in Para- 
dise ; while the souls of the wicked are each in (" rov rowov r^y 
l^ioi^'O their own pibper place, and fully awake to the misery of 
tiieir doom. 

When our physical existence is terminated, those organs by 
which we received ideas, or communicated them to others, are 
destroyed ; and as all the voluntary muscles by which we gave 
locomotion to our bodies and to our souls, (for the soul is united 
to the body during life,) are no longer obedient to the will, it may 
be asked, whether the soul has in itself the powers, for the fidl 
development of which during this life the bodily organs were 
necessary, of communicating and receiving ideas, or whether it 
has some form to which it is allied during its detention in Hades. 

Many instances are related in Holy Writ, of directions received 
by individuals during sleep, when the organs necessary for there* 
ception of information are not in an active state; tbeieforei the 
soul can receive ideas without the media of the senses : but be- 
cause it can receive ideas from superhuman powers, we cannot 
conclude that it can communicate them. We might be led by the 
words of St. Paul> who saw the spirits of just men in the Hades 
of the blessed, to conclude, that no form was allotted to the souL 
in that state ; but on considering that the Greek term used by the 
Apostle is that which is invariably applied to existent beings who 
have left this life, we find no ground from his words for conclud* 
log that the soul is not united to anjr form, until the souls of the 
righteous receive a glorified body, like that with which Christ as- 
emied into heaven. On the other hand, powerful reasons may be 
given for inducing us to believe, that some form is allptted to the 
soul. Saranel was known to Saul, and spoke to him, and foretold 
bis destruction. His prediction of events, proves that it was by 
fhvine permission he appeared. .If Samuel had not a fbrmy Saul 
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ooaM not hmve koown hifii. Mosev and Elias were seen by the 
Apostles, when Christ was transfigured ; therefore, they had forms : 
tney also talked with him, and ** appeared io glory." A parable 
is a representation or shnilitude, under which something else is 
finred. In tlie parable of Lazarus and Dives we have the states 
ot the wicked and the righteoui, immediately after'death, figured : 
from which we learn two things, that some judgmc^nt takes place 
iaimediately after death, and that some form is allotted to the soul, 
and also powers of perception and of communication, for they are 
spoken of as knowing each other and communicating. Stackhouse, 
Gttdworth, and many other justly celebrated men, considered that 
the soul is united to some form ; and nearly ail the ancient philo* 
sophers were of the same opinion, and the belief is prevalent 
aasong the most civilised, and the most savage races of men : the 
Scriptures in no instance state that the soul operates, excepting 
mken allied to some visible form. 

The question whether spirits exist, which h^ve never been mor- 
tal inhabitants of this earth, and are yet allowed to have commu- 
nication with it, seems at first to be iuvolved in the deepest ob- 
scurity ; but taking Scripture for the foundation of our opinions, 
we shall not find it so ditficult, as it at first appears, to rear a super- 
atmcture, which, if not defined in all its parts, will at least leave an 
impression on the mind not to be easily effaced. We are expressly 
infermed, that angels *' are all ministering spirits sent forth 
!• tmnister for them who shall be heirs of salvation," Of the 
nature of these celestial messengers we know nothing, since the 
. term an^f / is a name of ofiice, not of nature : the appearance 
UBually assumed by them in their intercourse with men, has been 
that of the human form ; whether we consider the angel who way- 
laid Balaam, those who were entefttained by Abraham, or those 
who, clothed in white, were sitting in the sepulchre of Christ. The 
profound Pearson considers, that '•* certainly they have a constant 
nnd perpetual relation to the children of God,*' and that they have 
ar particular sense of our condition; for Christ has assured us, that 
there is joy in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner 
that repenteth. They are also called the angels of men, according 
to the admonition of Christ, ^'Take heed that ye despise not one 
of these little ones ; for I say unto you, that in heaven their angels 
do always behold the face of my Father." Burnet, Warburton, 
BnWf Grotius, and many more, with several of the Fathers of the 
Charch,have not only held this general opinion ; but Grotius and se- 
veral of the Fathers have thought, that every Christian of exemplary 
piety has an angel directed to protect him. It was the opinion of 
Archbishop Seeker, ** that Christians have also communion with 
holy angels ;" and with that learned and pious man the great Pear- 
ion fully accords, in these words : ** The truly good partake of the 
cave and kindness of the blessed angels, who take delight* in the 
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mioistnitioo for tbeir benefit." Stackhouse jcoosjclen tjbein at aasUl- 
ing us, through the whole course of our lives, in working out our 
salvation. 

Whether the soul that has once reached the '^undiscovered 
country/' is detained in a region '^ from whose bourn so traveller 
returns/' is a question oi| which much more might be said, than 
it would be possible to condense .within the limits of a periodical 
publication. Some general remarks only will be advanced. It is 
perhaps impossible to say, how long the soul remains attached to 
the body after the physical life is extinct. In cases of suspended 
animation, in which no traces of physical life can be discern^, 
and which would end in death, by the application of artificial 
means the physical powers are restored, and the soul again ani- 
mates the body. During the time that the animation has been 
suspended, the person appears to have been as unconscious of exist- 
ence as if in the deepest sleep. We have not received the least 
account of what occurred to the souls of those who were restored 
to life, either by Prophets, the Messiah, or the Apostles. But we 
see, that when it has been deemed necessary by the Almighty, the 
souls of thpse who were inhabitants of this earth have returned. 
The re-appearance of Moses, Samuel, Elias, and the spirits of the 
saints who came into Jerusalem after the resurrection, was cofi- 
nected with the great scheme of redemption. Samuel foretold the 
death of Saul, and the succession of David, whom he had sup- 
ported during the life of Saul, and from whom the Messiah's 
earthly parent was descended. When Mose^ and Elias appeared 
with Christ at his transfiguration, it was indicative that the Law 
and the Prophets bore testimony to him. And when the saints 
arose and went into Jerusalem, it was In confirmation that Be had 
brought '* life and immortality," (i. e. immortal life) to light.. T|^ 
-^ndation for the general belief in apparitions, Dr. Gray cona- 
ders to have arisen from the miraculous interpositions which weve 
.displayed to the Jews. It should always be remembered, that 
^every visible miraculous interposition was for tlie purpose of attain- 
ing publicly some great end,; even those, which do. not at first 
sanction the conclusion, when exaI^ined minutely, will be found to 
.maintain and illustrate it. Though it is admitted, that the Apoprj- 
..phal rcjcprds,. called the books of Maccabees, cannot be quoted as 
authorities on poipts of doctriqe, yet they have ever beeh consi- 
'dered as very valuable histories. In the 3d chap, of the 2d Book, 
is the well-known account of the apparition which prevented Heli- 
odorus f^om plundering the Temple. The manner in which it is 
narrated, is striking. ** For there appeared unto them a horse with 
a terrible rider on him, and adorned with a very fair coverings and 
fae ran fiercely, and smote at Heliodorus with his fore feet ; and 
it seemed that he that sat on the horse had complete harness of 
gold. Moreover, two other young men appeared h«fore him, nota- 
ble in strength, excellent in beauty, and comely in apparel, who 
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lJto6d by him on eithet side, ttid tcoMHed MAi contiDaallyy m4 
gave him many sore stripes-. And H<^iodoirus fell suddenly unto 
the ground, and was compassed with great darkness: but they 
that were with hfiil t6dk him up, and put him into a litter." This 
appariliottfis njkted as ttaTing been public, in the presence of wit^ 
iiessas: it'was such as could be judged of by the outward senses. 
A reeinti remains of the fact, aiid that written at a period not very 
fitfremoted from the time in 'which it happened. Heliodorus is said 
to imye offered sacrifice in the Temple, and made vows, and tm 
hkv^ told the whole matter to the king. The object for which the 
ttpt^rition appeared, was that of vindicating ^' the insulted sanctity 
of ^the Holy Temple.'' The consideration of these circumstances 
leads ns to rely on the credibility of this wonderful account. In it 
ir^ fiild means proportioned to the end, and no intermixture of 
those trifles and individual benefits with which the majority t>f tlie 
atories of preternatural appearances abound. 
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Part IX. — [Concluded from No. LXJ] 
In Nicostratum. 

Ik JS[ico9tratumy p. 1250. 1. 11. hreii^ S* h t<S wetpivTK^ Swecr- 
€^* froglorai airarru tA X^^f^^'^'^y ipyvgiov (ih l/tto) ou trapes-riv, ouS* 

WTft roO IviXo/^rou apyvglov Srov hhl croi, lyiairroy ^uroxco xf^^^^< 
T» ofyvf Iff, xa) awc^VM rots ^svoi;. 

Emendandum videtur; rwy is KTiiiii^aToov eroi rmv Ipov E^IHMI 
i^Ti fiovXn Uvrei rov hriXoli^ou apyvplov, !!<rov hhl 0-0$, hviavriv-^ 
X. T. A. Vei Toov Si xn/ii/^aTcov a-oi tcov IfwSv x/xpi]|X( ?t» fio6\B$* 
ilXTE 6ivT» ToS huXolnov apyvploVf Zcov IvSei (Toi, Ivtauriv — x. r. A. 

In Nicostratum, p. 1251. 1. 3. toig re Xoyov^ ex(pepei fiotj, elSdg, 
Koia h/Ypi^u rm iifi[io<rleo aTrpoo'xXv^Tov h^ ifi^avm xaroLffTourems sxi- 
/SoX^y k^otxo(rlug xoA iixa lpu^QtA$f Si^ AvxiSov to5 fivXeodpov voii^- 
^ufji^ivog T^y Sixijy, 

'^ fjx^ay^ xarftO'T^o-at pro Exhibere poni ait, (Budseus) Mt'de 
exhibeodis tabulis testamenti. unde kf/^mv xetriaracrigf Actio 
ad exhibendum." H. Steph. Thes. Ling. Gr. IV. 27* a. 
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In Cononem, 

Iq Cononem, p. 1259* I. 21. ^ie yip, rov^ iKvcrpuivas juiftou- 
fjLtvo$ robs vsvixyixorag. oi Ss xpotTelv to7; a^y}t&(nif ouroy ^0/om^^ anr) 
irregvyeoy, ra^ 7r\gvpi$» 

** ol 8g xporeiv Toig ayxwciv lege." Wolf. 

'* xptfcrely] Correxi xpoTeiv Plaudere." Reisk. 

CoDJeceram : oi ^ 'APATTEIN rois ctyKw<r^¥ ouroy ^louih^^J^$ 

In Cononem, p. 1269* I* 1^* ^our) yotq vetpsami(rap,spo¥ roh^ 
walScLg mrov, {Kovoova^) xavoi rouron/ 6fjLsi<rteu, xou api$ nw^ tsiv«l^ 

xal xotKevois exapia-sffiM. ow 8^ Kovoov, 6 roiourog, Claris «ony 

opiweev' ovSe ttoXAoD 8s7* oAX* 6 fiiiS* euopxov pLi/fih &v 6pLoa'a$, xgird 
Si 8^ valSoov, m p^ij vopi^il^sTs, pi^nt otv jxeXX^eraf , aXXA xfv inowf fra" 
6m wpoTSpov,^ 

Etnendandum puto : aXX' o pi^vi^ evopxov pi^vilh Av iiMcrttg karoi 
FE Sij TTuiioov, (eSy jxjj yojx/^ers*) ouS* ay pi^WijO-otg, oAA^ xciy iriovy 



w. T. 
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In CaUiclem, p. 1273. 1. 21. — oure vXcoy ^y ^ d)ft!y (Tuxo^ay- 
rov(riy ou8Jy. aXX' eS i^veyxarg totb ptMgr'vpa, xoA hrBpMprvputrte, wv 
iiTrifotivev £v exslvog, sISco^ ax§t^$y ivcog el^^ ixaara rdiroof, xeii 
rov$ ^otdioDs pi^Krioti p^ocpTvpovvras rovroig ^Syi>^jrYX^' 

*' TouTois redit ad Calliclem et Callicratem et socios eorum/^ 
Keisk. 

Ad Calliclem et Callicratem et socios eorum^ ques nunc 
compellat orator, verbis in secunda persona^ ^viyxocTs, ivepiapTi^ 
ga(rie, usus, rouroig redire non potest. Ad ilios significandos 
vptTiv, non rouroif, postulasset contextus verborum ; ut 1. 18* 
^Xsov £v )]y ujUrTy <rvxofayTov<riv ou8sy* Melior igitur vulgata lec- 
tio TovTOvg. pMpTvpag scilicet. 

In Calliclem^ p. 1281. 1. 26. ?ri 8* o^x a8fxot/jx«y |x«]8ffy, Sroi/u^i 
jxey ^ftffy hrtTPiveiv roig 8i8o<riv, Icroig xa) xoivols' eroipuoi 8* ^jxyuy^i 
Toy vi^iMV opxov, ravra yag eoopi^ia ^^(ppiTeiTa va^i^wdai Tolg 
avrolg vpiHv 6pi(opi/)x^(nv» 

Toig avTolg vptiiv 6ptM[li>xo<^^, est, Vobis judicibus, qui et ipsi 
jurastis. 

In Diongsidortim, 

In Dionysidorum, p. 1290. 1. 10. ha t/ oZv, fi](riy, Ipt^ivimcri-^ 
ft)}y BTBpa TFXoia, xa) pt,sTe^ei\ipi,r^v roy yopi^ov, xa) ievgo awioreiXa ; 

fXBTB^aipMiaiy Transferre. Onera, e nayibus alteris egesta^ 
in alteras imponere. ' 
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In Eubulidem. 

In Eubulidem, p. 1310. 1. 9- Tourtf ylyvorrat rerrugig wuTSeg* 

six fuv Jig TOwpwTOV i^xji. yuvaixo^y iuyanfiq xa! ulo^, cp ovo/xot 'ilfu^- 

(ffcov* 6X Se Tij; SoTf^y XMge(rTgoinfis, ^ fti^Tiip ^ ^]x^ xai Tiftox^an];. 

Fors. Ix Ss T^j voTsp^f, XMgsoTp&ni ^ ft^nj^ ^ hfLij — 

In Eubulideiby p. 1312. I* ult. ItrMn Iviwou rig vore oSo-a «} l/uu^ 
|it^n)^ hMsua-iV avrov, ov yup u rrn^epof i)/x8T; ^a/xsv tSopxov aUroig 
[AotpTUpiiv, u\)! u vivret tov ^owr^BBo-uv, atrr^v rijv yifASTepav (uiv 
fufjfripfif Ttrdiiv Ss rouroti yofti^o/xsyi^y. xai yap el ra?rsivov i^ Tirtij, ri^v 
«AJ0fi«y ou f suyo)* ou y^^p st ifiw^rtg ^jxfv, ^Six^xajxsy, oXX' ti jxij ^ 
sroXiraii. ou$8 irs^) ^^t'X^^i o^^^ ^^p) XP^y^'^^"^ ^^''^ eoriy 6 vfltpovy 
iym^ aXX' urep yeyou;. ?roXA^ raTsiy^ xa) SouXixa irpayyMTa rou; 
iXetijtfpou; 4 7ey(« ^tiXjsrai woifiv, e^' olg iXsoivr ay, c3 av$ps^ ^9i}- 
vttfoiy Sfxaiorffpoy ^ Tr^oo'aToXXuoiyTO. 

^ De eoy qui^ si peregrinitatis damnatus esset^ vendendus erat, 
cuiy ut ipse ait, pereundum fuit^ judicium mp) tpu;^; esse non 
male dici potuisset. sed^ ut ut sit hoc, saltern airpo<rhow<rov est 
^^^X??* Legendum, ov& xfpl T6x^g> owSs irtp) y(jpy^pJtT<f)Vy ^jxiv Wriv 
h TToprnv aym. De fortuna, sive prospera si ve^d versa. 

In Eubulidem, p. 1313. I. 24. ouxoSy Itmvj i aii^peg hxa<rra), 
41 fjiiv eKa^pv Uqevg, oi(nr§p TrposKpltf^v, ilu iv jxs xa) avTov fiusiv (nrip 
rwTcov, xa) rouroy jxsr' sftoO (ruydufiy* yuy Hi Toitg auTohg rourovg ifii 
f/i^i* axnm ouSs o'uyfusiy lay. « 

Iterandum videtiir ei. — ouxoDy 8«yoy — «i jxJy, el tXayov Upsbg — 
Sei «v ae xa) aMv fliJeiy, — x. t. A. 

In Eubulidem, p. 13 14* 1. 17. iy<o S*, i avipeg hxaara), (xal 

(ibt TTpog A log xa\ 6eoov jxigSe)^ So^ujS^o*)), jxijS' e^' <S fi,iXhM Aeyeiy ay- 

. 080*00 IfAftUToy aSijvafoy tmslXvifa, ootrxip iy^wv txourrog^ lannovy jxi^re^a 

. ^S^PX^i yojxi^otfy, ^y^ep el; vfMig aTco^aivwy-'^aTipa vaKiv, eJ av^q^g 

,.ttiii¥aloi, Toy avrpy rpOTFOv, 

wfTvep vfjLoov ixa(rTog savTov) iiifivaiov vwelkni^B scilicet. 

Ego me civem Athetiiensem esse autumo^ iisdem de causis, 
eisdem argumentis nitens, quibus unusquisque vestrum. 

In Eubulidem, p. 1315. 1.24' elr iyei ^ivog; 70u jxero/xioy 
xaratelg ; ^ rig roov epuov Treu^rore ; vov Trpog a?0\,ovg iiifMrag hXiwv, 
Koi ov iim^ietg exslvoug icwaiy hvp* epi^auTov hiyqa'^a ; 

Seu^*) sig Toy Sifjxoy twv *AXiiMwrl(Ov. 

In Eubulidem^ p. 1317. 1. 27. «Sv i^ipog rm Ifim varg) Tore, ou 
ftoyoy ou xarriyopriirev aXX* ouSe ri^v tl'^^oy i^yeyxey, wg oux ijy airivalog. 
rep rouraS^Xoy; oti dwao-ai; fSofe Si^jitori}; elyoi. 

?Ti dCTao-fti; IfSo^e Sijixorii^ elyfti.) ex hoc^ quod omnibus calculis, 
inter quos nimirum erat et Eubulidis^ patrem meum Halimusio- 
rum municipem esse decretum sit. 
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Hie tff^fov ^ipuv est, suum singulareni, unum unius, calciilum 
demittere. Liquet hoc ex sequentibus etiam, p. 1318. EvfioV' 
klSv^g otvTos ovTO(r)f vivIkoc Ivsypa^ijv eydf xoi) 6fx6o'avT€g ol hjfAiTui 
hxoLleo$ wavres irep) IjxoO ttjv ^'^^ov i(pepov, oSre xarriyipr^frev, fArt 
ivavrluv ri^v ^rj^fiov r^veyxe. Male igitur Keiskius, in Indice 
Graec. Demostb. \|;^^oy ijvsyxev hoc loco interpretatur, Propoiuit 
ad deliberandum. 

In Eubulidem, p. 1318. 1. 23. el Ss 8«i t^v 8ijjxa^;^/«v xiynv, 
h' i]V oogyl^ovTo ]xoi Tive$, Iv ^ dia^ogo§ hysvof^yiv eWnrqotrrcov b^iiXov- 
rag frokXobg otvrcov fi.Krdd3(retg ts/xsvcov, xol) ersp' a rm xoivcov 8»i)^v«- 
xettroLV, hyoo piev av fiovXoipiyiv vp^Sig axousiv. aAA* Ircoj e^co Tou Trpiy^ 
fi^arog uwoXijtt/go-ffg rotur elvat, IwgJ xot) tout* ep^oo Buxvvvai TexpLYjOiov 
Gog <rvviaTri(roLV. ex re yotg tov opxov e^yjXet^oLV to ^Yifieltrioti yvoopufi 
tJ dixaiOTUTYi, xaj ovre ^agirog hex ovt e^&gag, 

ene) xa) tout e^oo Seixvuvai Texpt^Yjgiov dg cruvecrTijcrav sequentibus, 
non praecedentibus aptum est. Distinguendum er^o ad hunc 
moHum, eyoo pLsv av fiov\olpLViv vpi,ag Stxoveiv, ccW* Icroog e^co tou 
irpuyp^aTog U7roX^\J/g(rde tccjt elvon, 'E7re) xot) tout eyeo duxvvvsti TeX" 
fAT^piov cog <rvve(rTifi<rav' ?x ts yoip tov Zgxon — x. r. A. 

In Eubulidem, p. 1319. 1. 26. cS iv^game^ Tig r^v (roi TraTtip; 
epi,o) OovxpiTog» oIxeTo/ Tweg elvai [LotqTvpoua'w avTco ; ttolvv ye' «"p»- 
Tov luev ye TeTTageg avgrj/iol, bIt av6\[/iaSoOj, eM* ol Tug ave^iug Xa- 
fiovTeg uvTm. " In Augustano est ocvtw** Keisk, fors. avrov, 
Oouxgvrou scilicet. 

Sequitur e vestigio; — elTu <f>paTopeg' eiT 'AfroXXcovog varpmrj xoi 
Aiog epxelov yevvYiTai' el9' olg Yjpiot tuvtu' eW ol 8)j/jtrfrai 'jpoWotxig 
avTov 868ox<]xa<r9a<, xct) apy^^g ig^oHj xa) otvro) he^ri^icrpt^evot $«!• 
vovrai. 

Legendum : eM* ol lyipi^OTou, Tfli itoXKoLxig aurov SsSoxifcacrSa* xcti 
ag^oig ip^oLi, xoti ax>To\ 8i8\tnj$<(r/x.6V0< ^a/vovrai. 

T» troXXuxig olvtov SeSoxijxacrflai xou ap^oig ag^on, Eo quod in 
solennibus investigationibus ab iilis saepe probatus sir, necnon 
niagistratus gesserit. 

In Theocrinem. 

In Theocrinem, p. 1323. 1. 1. TrpolihpLut — vir xvSpdyrroiv, ol 
'KifTTeuievTeg up* ^ftoov hoi t^v 'rrpig toutov i^ipav, xoi) wiop^evoi t^ 
vpaypi^otTa, xol) pT/j(rocvTeg ifio) <rvvoiya)Viel(r6ai, eyxuTaXeXolireiTi vvvl 
jX6, xa) liotXeXvvTai icpog toutov Iv toTj epi.o'ig 'Trgaypi^aa-iv, axxTe^ ^i^oi 
piv^le TOV avvepovvTa elvai^ lav pLVj Tig aga p^oi twv olxeicov fioTfiivi<rTji, 

Infra, p. 1335. eyre^hiTi irgoBehpiMi hoi Toig roircoy haipfaig 

exelvcog iyjXov vptAV ffcTTOfi. xaXekco 6 xfjpv^ ovTO(r) tov Aiipi^otriivyiv. 
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oux avafii^irai, joutw 8* airUv ffO'Tiv, ou to efjii u%6 rtvoov vnfturpLi- 
vov hhl^M rovTOv), oMJi to Tourovi xa> Toy if^n xaXou/xfiyoy haKs* 

JUi Theocrinem, p« 1327. I. 17. iloXu y av i av^peg ^Aii^vam, 
Ata)VTt8a( Tov^ itvayKa^Avrati iwciovvut 660xp/yi]V roii txra fty«; Ivp- 
vl<rfl(T* av fiaAAoy i^ toutov. 

Ta^ enra fiveig) Ta$ kvTaxoa-ias iga^f^oig SifXoyoVi, a$ c3pXfy ly Tfltij 
tviuvous reo ettcdvuimo rr^g aurou fv>^g. 

Id Theocriuem, p. 1336. I. 7. Oeoxplvy^g yag ouTOcri toOtov Sieo- 
xay irapav6(ut»v — ^etvepwg u^yixb TY^g ypa^rig, If' ^ 8exa raXavTa 
mypatparo rfftijjxa. ttoo^ ; ouSey xaiyoy haTrpa^ifuevog, ak\^ Znsq 
fTgpoi Tivs^ rcov Ofi^oioov rourco. 

nwg\ Qua ratione. Deinde sequitur ratio: roy jxey Jr^fjLoaiivr^ 
•tig—r-x, T. X. 

In Tlieocrineniy p. 1840. 1. 20. ^oVs yap jxe xa» ^el |3o)2$6iy 
auTcp ; oo;^ orav i^ yiv niuwpia xara Tohg vofji^ovg j|, iLsriymy V avTog 
Tvy^avoo T^f rov waTpqg ar\^lag\ [kovog $* ^ xaraXeXsijXfAsyo^ o^arijpy 
oire^ yDy orvfAjSejSijxg ; 

fbovo^ KaTa\eKe*[jt,iAivog) Destitutus aniicis. 

/« Nearam. 

In Neseram^ p. 1354. I. £3. xa) elp^oy, xoct h^poovTo o(rov i^jSou- 
Xoyro auTJf {Nealga) ^pivov, ft^eWovreg de yafuelu, 7rgoayogevov(riv 
«WT^, 0T< ou /SowAoyrai auTijy, cr^cSy aurcoy Iraigay yeyev^fjLeyriy, opav 
Iv KopMto Ipyal^ofAevriv, ou^ utfo TPopyofioa-xeo ov<rav* aXX* vfieciog av 
avToig «»ij iXarrov rs rapyvpiov xof/.iO'aa'iai map axivtig \ xaTi6e(rav, 
xa) avr^v raurijy opav ri ityaiov i^ov(rav, 

« '' oAX' ifiicog &v auToig elri) avri rou /SouAofbiyoi^^ ^ ^Su ay avrolg 
elrj, Sed suspecta est scriptura." Wolf. 

eivj non habet editio Pauli Manutii^ nee Uervag. seciinda. 
Lege aXX' fiiioog av avTo) iKarrov re rapyipiov xoiL'uraxyiai nap avTtig 
5 xari6t<rav, xa) aurijv — x. t, X, 

In Neseram^ p. 1362. I. 17* opcoy Se ^qounmq aurr^v oZtb xoo*- 
l».lav oxifravj ovtb ii\ov(rav avTOv axgoafriai, a^ua li xa) viitrxrit^ivog 
<Fa^^ ifSr^ ?u Sre^avov jxey ovx e7ij 6vyirT^g, Nealgag Ss* to jxev 
wpwTOV t^^wuTifivi or viyyoaro oog Ste^avou ivyaripa XaiL^vtuv xa% 
^ Neatpof, aKXsi rourf ^ ioT^g a^riiv yvvuixog ovtrav ngmpw irgiv 
ravrj) (ruvoixijcrai. igyitrdiig S* M roiroig Arao-i— — lx/3aXX«< rigv 
avipamov. 

Scribendum puto— -— «/m( Se xa] vnrua-iMvog (rafwg vii^ on Sre* 
fivw fiiv 9^K «7i9 dpyarrip, Nffiiloag U' (to /xcy FAP Ttpoorov l^tjxa- 
Tf^ Jr' 4yytMiro <v( 2T8<^you Quy^triga \a§LfiAvMV xa) ou Nealpag, 
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x?ar«r) ^pyiifM!; 8* fcrl rotJrwj— le. *■. X. 

Ill Neaeram^ p. 1362. 1. 24. exfiikXMt t^v avipanrov xa) ti)^ 

wpolKot ovK 0nro$/Sead'(. X«^om^ Si roD ^re^ayot; «urw S^xijy Wrov si; 
'/2i$g7oy rij; Trpofxo^ Kara rov i^ftoy, 8; xfXmi| hoiv ovironrifMriii r^v yu^ 
fulxa, oaroM^fai rrjv x^Itca* lav Ss jx^, nr* ivyi' 6^Xois r<iKofopelf, 
xa) <rlrou el^ 'fli^thv fflvoi hxia'ao'tat tnrtp T)jf yuvafKo; rep xvflm' 
ypi^erai 6 ^^picrcop Srepavov — x. t. A. 

'' T^; ^^oixij;] Usee duo verba deievi ex mente SaloiaBii." 
Reisk. 

Retinendum vidctur tyj^ frgoixo^ sed inserendum ij. Xap^A^og 

Be Tou Srs^oivov olvtoo S/xjjv (r/roy alj '/ItSsToy, *// rij; vpotxo;, xark 
ro¥ VOflOV — X. T. X. 

In Neaeram^ p. 1363. I. 12. yvobg 8* or» xtvSuyeuo-si^ l^«X«7^tf}f 
f ^vij^ ivyarifa kyytyw^xivoHf [xai] raij ftrp^arcuj &}f^/ai(; frepirtvih, 
SiaXXarrsTa* wpo^ tov ^pacTOpa. 

^' Aut x«l est delendum^ aiit wigiTfrnru in tertia persona ting, 
futuri indicativi legendum.'' Reisk. 

Nee hoc, nee illud. xai rmg etry^aratg ^pUdUf/est, VEL ulti- 
mis suppliciis. — EVEN. 

In Neaeram, p. 1381, 1. 2. ' IwrroxpoLTrig sl^s TfkxTonius thcu 

*AQY^voLlovgf xaTuveifLou he rob$ TrXaraiias mU 'ro^( ^fiAr)s xoi) reig 

fvKi$» miSe^y hi vsjxijfiooo'i, fjL^ e^icTW (ti *Adriveiicp lurfitvi ylyye<y6ai 
irXaTutiooVf ftig evpofiivcp xapsi tov hvif/LOV rou 'Aii^vcitlcov, 

FoTB. fA^j iuglfpt^ivep. 

Proamia. 

Proeemia, p. 1420. U 1. icirnpov Ttpoixct \iyeiv ruur ctwrovg 
oTeo'le ; aXX' o! twv dXtyap^iwv, vyesg m o3ro( \iyov(n, xvpm, xai 

F. [jmXx £v SoTfy. 

Prooemia, p. 1427. I. 28. Jgu ys, m ivlpeg 'Airivotioi, yvwvM [uh 
co'Tiv kxafTjm ra ^iovV tkfmif, xm) ret rwv aXXcov sivbIv evl(rToiToli, vOioDv 
S* airog 8xei(rros ou ^agiiiTui ; 

An votm 8' aMg exotarog ou %«/pe» ; Nam yc^pvrai^ quod pro- 
pius, Datidi magis forsitan conveniret quam Demostheni. 

Procemia^ p. 1428. 1. 4. ei ftev ro/voy ftijSsya xoapXv oleaii fiS^^f, 
Of fifTco T% sl^ctfyelft^ ifl^nm TOLvrrig, xuXws otv. i/fii rovroy roy rpiwov 
Siaysty. 

«T<ra) a^i^exaf) Figura a railitibus sunita^ intra tela kostium 
irruentibus^ atque ita irrita reddentibus. 

Prooemia, p. 1429» !• 19* ou yag hitl^ (uoi ioxtire Xiytov eH^ 
vuv ogav ra irpayfi,aTU TMna, \i}iVpi,aa'iJ^iva, aXXi rof tou; piiv hetvrSsv 
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'xtipaVy fioiWov ovods gS 8oJou(ri Xeysiv, <nrow8a$8iy, ^ ir«^ %70v> «f aiv 
Xiyovcri, rt <rvfjt^ipov TrpoL^tficnren. 

rourov) tou ^ijftijyopeTy scilicet — qui quid in dicendo efficere 
•possint, nondum specimen dederunt. 

Prooemia^ p. 1429' 1. 27. Joxeirl ftoi Sixa/w;, c3 avSpej 'AtYjVoaot, 
wpo<ri^iiy Tov voOv, sT t*^ u?ro<rp^oiTO u/xiv Taura Sixaia xa) avf/i^fipovroi 
8f/f«iv oyra, wrgp eov /SowAsuoftsfla, 

. Legendum videtur Joxelre /tto* .hxo^leo$ AN, cS avSpfj *i4Ji}va7oi, 
^goa-i^eiv-^x. t. X. 

Prooemia, p. 1434. 1. 2. -njv /ttsv ouv «^xijv ei xaAco^ nyiyvrntr^ 
xne) Si recte principio statuissetis. 

Prooemia, p. 1436. I. 17. sv^opi'OH le toTj fleoij, a x«) tJ 9roAei 
xai l/xo) crviJLfspeiv pi^iWei, tolvt l/tto/ rs eWslv eKdslv en) vouv, xa) vfuv 
i^ecriai, to yap Travra rgoirov ^ItcTv vixijcai, 8uoTv iirepov, ij [Luvlots, 
vi Keghvg evexa, ecTTOvhaxoTOS ^i^craipJ av elvai. 
. vix^ai) Senteutiam suam probare, £fficere iit sententia sua 
aliorum sententiis preeferatur. 

Prooemia^ p. 1438. 1. 26. Ugeorov /xev ovhiv ea-ri xamv, ou ivlqeg 
Adrivaioi, roig lo^oun mctg v[uy ehoii Tivag oTrive^ avTepov(nv eweitoiv 
irgarreiv t* hirj. 

Tolg Wfao-i TPetg bffTw) Decretis veslris. 

Prooemia, p. 1441. I. 27. eycJ 8* oux awoTge^ofiai xiyetv » 
doxel fjLoif xaiTrep 6pm vjyoviievovg di^oig, 

" xahep opaov ^y. tj.) Tametsi vos duel, video, ijyoujxai nurt- 
quam passiva significatione legi. quare xijAoy/ttsvou^ legendum 
censeo, id est demulceri : vel fretiofievoug, persuader!^ vel potius 
(quod esr et scripturse et pronunciationi propius) >}8o|X8vouj tou- 
TOi^, (s. roig eJairaTcoo-i toov priToga>v, vel toutoi$ toi^ Xoyoij : quod 
perinde est) delectari." Wolf. 

*' Dedi de meo 6pooy iTrovfJiivous, V. Hesych. v. liroufttVou^." 
Reisk. 

F. ^kyvjiiiyovg. 

Prooemia, p. 1443. I. 19- Ovhoifji.ais, c3 avSgsj 'Airivam, oSxf ra 
TTpiyfiuToi %6*fJflO yevoiTO, ot59* u/jteTf aTOiraoTegoi ^OLVelrjTe, el ft>}8f tcov 
io^ivTaiV vpJiv irepctg yLt^lev ey^eiv Soxo/ij, ftijS*, k^ivreg & (rvpi.^egei, twv 
vpo 68ou ri TTspaivoiTs. 

Corrigendum puto: — otrre ra irpayiuoLja xe/^co ygvoiro, o^fl' Wjxei^ 
uToiroiregoi faveirjTe, *H el [JLi/fie rwv do^avreov vfiiv fregag fjLtfiev ixj^^^ 
Soxo/i}, ju.i]8*, a^ivres & MH (TUjX^spei, rcSv ^po 68ou ri irepumire, 

Prooemia, p. 1443. I. 27. to ftgv ydp, >^Syov pi^vj rv^ovraf we- 
if9l<rion jSsAtiov toov uftTv 8oxouyT«;v aurov lyTg9uft.?(rSai, (TvyyvifMi* tJ 

8ff axoucavTcDv tj^cDv, xai haxpivavroov rr* avaicr^vyrelv, aAAtjv 

riy^ U70\p/av ou;^i 8ixafay rp^oy ^ayt/i]. 
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Reiskius rcS (jiiv ydp dedit. Veruin cum de re, non d6 per- 
sona agatur, genitivus potior quam dativus, post crDyyviit^ri. 
Malim igitiir^ TOT fiiv yap, Xoyov ft^ tv^ovtu, 9rs9re7(r9ai ^. u. ^. 
a. 6. (Tuyyvcofti). 

Prooemia, p. 1444. 1. 28. (pacr) yap, ai avlp^g '^SijvaToi, trap hxel- 
vois f^B^i jttJv Tou 8of«i, yvifLT^v ijv av exacTTOj Jj^jj, Aeyeiv. l^reiSav 
y I^Tixu^eod^, Taura oiirayTag iiTaivelv xa) <ruft7r^«TT«»y, xa) tou; avTii- ^ 
'Kovrag. 

F. fA6X/?' i*^*' ''°'' ^o?«' ^^> 

Prooemia, p. 1446. I. 5. xa} fipa^elav, w Mpss '^flijvaioi, xai^ 
Sixatav 9roi^(ro/xai T^y a^;^i^v tow Aoyou' xa) ouSJ Ta wavTa ^p», 

** Ka\ ouSs Ta ^rayra epao) Neque omnia dicam. Suspecta mibi- 
lectio est, sed nihil habeo melius." Wolf. 
Legendum xa) *£IAE ra fcavrd egoa. 
co$e. Sic ; h. e. xa) fipoixicog xa) hxalws, 

Prooemia, p. 1446. I. ult. el fiev ovv ex rov [i^ eieXeiv axoufiv/ 
eX7r)$ rarjTa yevecSai /SsXt/co, touto ^gYj Trgarreiv, el Ss ;^eiga) fih . 
airavTa, fieXrtov 8* owJev Ix toutoov y6V^(reTai, ti hi, irgos to ^awAo'-. 
raTov eXQelv ea(ravTag, ex 7fXelovo$ ^ vvv, xa) yaKexwripou ; <rcu$«iv 
Trei^acrJai. 

F. Ix ttXs/ovoj % vuy xai p^aXsTrcoTcpou o-oo^s^v Treigao^flai KIN AT- . 
NOT. 

Prooemia, p. J 448. I. 3. oTo/jta* fisv olv owSs tou; xexparrixoTag 
(eos qui vos vicerunt) ayvoelv oti jSouAij^/vtcov uftoov xai Trapo^vvdeV' 
tcov t» yeysvyjijJyep (xaxw) ou wavu ^rco SijAov iroTegov e^TV^tiiua ^ xoti 
Tovvavrlov auToi; Io-tI t^ Trefrpayfjievov. 

Corrigendum f. BOTAET^ENTIIN u/xoov. 
Prooemia, p. 1453. I. 9* "Ocrijv /tAgv, c3 avSge; '/iJTjvaToi, wgwoi'rjvrai 
(TirouSijv 01 7rge(rfiei$ xaTi}yop>i<rai ttJ; voXecog ^jxcov, aTravre; eoapaxari* 
^rAijy yap oux f;^a) t/vo; eT?rco, raXXa iravra VfMV avaiehai wefreigav* 
rat. tpX^v yag oux fp^co tiVo; ewro)) Excepto enim — nescio profecto 
quid dicam excipi. For except, I know not what, — 

Prooemia, p. 1460. 1, ult. o7 re yap (rvvs^elg oUe iraga^syyvujx^ 
vol a-^l<nv, e^ iSicov (rvovhahv xa) hxaicov avigaoy euXa/Ssoregou; ou-. 
tou; Trapel^ov, 

" s? iSiW) F. If avipdyfrm cTTOuSa/wv" Wolf. 
Minime gentium. If i8/coy o*. xai $• a. est, £x iis qui antea, 
privati, viri probi et justi fuissent. Tollendum comma post 
c^lciv, pendet enim If Ihlwv a TrapaZer/yvvpAvot, 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE VALUE OF 

ROMAN TRAGEDY. 



CoNCRRNiNO few part» 6f ancient literature have so many erro- 
neous or half-true ideas been advanced, as concerning . Roman 
Tragedy* Natural as this seems, on Ihe one hand, because only 
a ..few of the Roman tragedies, written by Seneca in a very bad 
taste, have been saved from the wreck of time, and, of course, this 
branch of Roman literature is scarcely known to us : so striking it 
is, on the other, that those ideas proceeded precisely from the 
most eminent Hterati (e. g. Herder, Lessing, &c.). On a closer ex- 
amination of the subject we find, that Uiose ideas derived their 
origin only from a partial attention to particulars, and not from a 
general consideration of all historical facts. Some have form«d 
tlieir judgment on Roman Tragedy after Seneca only ; others again, 
misguided by certain passages of Horace, have considered it as & 
servile translation, or, at least, as a servile imitation of Greek 
Tragedy; while others, and these by much the greater number, 
have generally denied the capacity for tragic productions to the 
Romans. But if you compare what Horace, Quintilian, Vellej. 
Paterculua, Tacitus (de Cans. Con*. Eloq.), and especially Cicero, 
bave written concerniDf Roman Tragedy, you will find that the 
ancients had a totally difierent idea of it. 

The tragic attempts of the Romans are to be considered from 
another point of view, than the preceding; and this point must be 
determined by the notion which ought to be formed of Roman li- 
terature in general. What Tennemann (in his history of Philoso- 
phy) has so exquisitely remarked concerning the philosophical 
littempts of the Romans, may be also here universally applied to 
their whole literature. 

It must be allowed, that the Romans had talents for every branch 
of literature ; but it is equally true, that Xhey fell sAari of the due. 
cultivation of these talents, and the full development of their 
higher mental faculties. The first literary efforts of the Romans 
consisted in borrowing, or at most in improving, what the Greeks 
had invented. But in treating .the Greek subject, the pecnHar 
Roman spirit, which Horace (Bp. ii. 1, l65.) so well marks by 
calling the Roman natura sublimem ei acrem, manifested itself as- 
quite different from the Greek. Had this spirit been assiduously 
cultivated for some centuries, the Romans would doubtless have 
ascended in every part of the sphere of literature from step to step, 
that is, to productions of the Roman creation according to the na- 
ture of their particular genius. It is only in history, and in several 
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parts of poetry, that the Romans have reached this summit ; but 
neither in philosophy, nor in most branches of poetry, and of arts 
and sciences, had Roman genius time enough for attaining that 
second step. The poison of immorality^ abd the destructive 
breath of despotisn^, attacked the noblest spirits, long before their 
perfect development, in their most vital parts ; and Roman litera* 
ture, before the attainment of tliat elevation, felt into an uninter- 
rupted decay. We must, in general, judge their literary pifoduc-> 
tions according to that idea^ and, of ooorse, iix the value of the 
single parts of poetry, by examining how far they had arrived at 
high perfection, and Roman originality, before the commencement 
of their retrocession. 

In applying these considerations on Roman Tragedy, we must 
introduce some historical remarks on the origin of their tragedy, 
on the tragic poets, and some subjects connected with them. 

The first beginning of their Tragedy is to be attributed to Ldviui 
Androniftti, in the second Punic war; and so in general the 
higher mental culture may be referred to the days of the greatest 
martial glory of that '^ everlasting city/ after she had subdued her 
most dangerous enemies. What Grotius (Praef. ad Exc. e Trag.) 
so justly observed of ^scbylus, that ^* he applied his martial 
spirit to poetry,'' may be said of the Romans in a much stricter 
sense. The first attempts of Roman genius were confined to co« 
pying from the Greeks. (Cato ap. Gell. xi. 2. Cic. Tusc. i. 2. 
Gell. xxvii. 21. Horat. £p. ii. 1, 156.) Whether the first drama 
exhibited at Rome was a tragedy or comedy^ or, as some authors 
suppose, both tragedy and comedy were represented in their publio 
games; whether the first scenic entertainments (ludi teenidj 
were celebrated at the festivals of Magna Mater Idasa, (liv. 
xxxvi. $6. ex Valerio Ant.), or Juventas (Artteius ap« Cic. Brut. 
18.), or any other deity, we need not inquire here; (vide Oian^' 
nu8 in Anal. Crit. Berol. 1816. p. S9. sqq.) We add only, that,? 
after the explanations of Osannus, we date the first scenic games 
in the year 513. p. Ch. n., and agree with the following words of 
Cassiodorus (vtd. Osaiin.) : ** His consulibus, ludis Romania, pri* 
mum tragoedia et comoedia in scenam data.*' It is more important 
to observe, that Roman Tragedy, from its earliest origin, has been 
intimately connected with religion. This is, of course, to be con* 
sidered only as an external connexion with religion ; whether ait 
internal union of this kind may have existed, we sbali show here- 
after. It was only in the public games, instituted and celebrated 
in honor of any deity, that dramatic performances were exhilHted. 
(Cic. de Legg. ii. p. Orat. de Harusp. Resp. c. 12. Val. Max. ii. 4, 
1. who relsrtes, that theatres were instituted for the amusement of 
the people, and in honor of deities.) Denatus (de Trag. et Co« 
meed.) observes, that two attars were placed on the stage, otae in 
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ho0QT of Bacchus, the other of that deity in memory of whom the 
games were celebrdted. 

Before we proceed farther, we must give a catalogue of the tra- 
gic poets after the time of Livius Androniqus. Among these are 
enumerated only such as have actually written tragedies ; and we 
accompany this list with the necessary literary notices. • 

Livius And ronicus is in the same century followed by ,Cn, Na- 
vius, Q. Ennius, (cfr. Q. Ennii Fragmenta ab Hier. Columna con- 
quisita, accurante. Hesselio. Amst.. I707.) M. Pacuvius (cfr. 
Delle Memorie di M. Pacuvio Dissertazione di Annib. Leo. Napol. 

.17()3.)- 

For our later examination, it is imporraiit to observe here, that 

this Ennius composed the first real epic poem having a Roman 

subject; and, of course, Roman tragedy stood in a quite different 

relation to the epopee from the Greek. Whether they had not a 

sort of epic national poetry in earlier times, is another question, 

which we shall discuss. hereafter; but the latter had by no means 

any influence on tragedy. 

X. At tins (Quiutil. Inst. Orat. x. p. 97, Vellej. Paterc. i. I7* 
ii. 9' Ovid. Amor. ii. xv. 88.), who was still hving in. Cicero's time» 
and attained to an eminent renown among the tragic poets. 

In the seventh, and beginning of the eighth century, M, AtliUus, 
who translated the Electra of Sophocles into Latin verse. Cfr. 
Suet. Jul. c. 84. et ibi Baumgarten-Crusius. 

C Titius, Cic.Brut. c. 45. 

C Jul, C€B8ar Strabo. L. f. Cic. Brut. 48. Val. Max. iii. 7, ll» 
Ascon. ad Cic. Orat. pro M. Sc, who praises him as an orator, and 
tragic poet. C. Jul. Casar. Suetonius (c. 56,) says, *' he com- 
posed, in his youth, the tragedy of CEdipus.'' 

Q. Tullius Cicero^ brother of Marcus, Cic. epp. ad Quint, fr. 
iii. 8. 6. 9' What is said in that passage, that he had composed 
four tragedies within the space of sixteen days, tends not to his 
praise. 

In the age of Augustus, C, Octavianus Augustus distinguished 
himself by writing the tragedy called Ajax, Sueton. c. 85. Ma- 
crob. ii. 4. Suidas calls another, Achilles, . 

Asinius Pollio, of whona Horace makes mention so many times. 
Thorbeck has written a beautiful dissertation on his life and poeti- 
cal works (Lugd. Bat. 1820.). . ' 

Pupius. Horat. ep, i. 1. .67. Concerning Pupius the Scholiast 
Cruqw observes, that when his tragedies, were represented on the 
Roman stage, the audience melted into tears ; which circumstauce 
gave occasion to. this distich : • 

'' Flebunt amtci et ben^ nati mortem meam, 
■ . N^m popvJus in .me vivo lacrimavit satis. '^ 
■ C. Titius Septimius, Horat. ep. i. 1, 9* sqq. 
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L. Farius. Quintil. Just. oral. x. p. 97, Tacit, de Caus. Corr. 
Eloq. c. 12. (fee. HisThyestes was highly celebrated. - 

C, Turanius and Gracchus. 0?id. e Ponto iv. l6> 19. : ** Ma- 
saque Turanni tragicis iooixa cothurnis — Cum Varas Graccbnsque 
darent fera dicta tyranni.*' We should probably read here : ** V^ 
rius." Cf. Heinsius. This Gracchus is not, as Vossius supposed, 
C. Gracchus, the brother of Tiberius. Cf. Heinsius. 

Ovidius Naso. Trist. ii. 5, 35. v. 7, 27. His Medea was well 
known. Quintilian (Just. orat. x. p. g7,) says : " The Medea of 
Ovid shows evidently how raucb this poet would have been able 
to do, if he had choseu rather to regulate his genius than to give 
the reins to his fancy." 

After Augustus, P, Pomponius Secundus wrote some tragedies 
greatly celebrated by the ancients. Vide lips, ad Tac. Annsd. xi. 
13. Maffei in Verona illu.str. ii. p. 13. 

JL Antueus Seneca. Whether all the tragedies which we have 
under the name of Seneca are to be ascribed to one poet only, or 
were partly written by the philosopher, refer to Jacobs, in ** Zusa- 
tzen zu Sulzer's Theorie iv. 2. p. 339." Klotschius, Prolusio de 
Seneca uno quae supersunt tragoedianim omnium autore* Viteb. 
1802. 

Annaus Camutw. Cfr. Reimarus ad Dion. Cass. ii. p. 1025. 

Persius and LMcanus. Cfr. Sueton. vitae. 

Statins wrote the tragedy of Agave ; Juvenal, vii. 92. 

Curiatius Maternus. Tdcit, de Oratt. c. 2. 3. 9. 

Canius Ru/us, Martial, iii, 10. 

Varro, Martial, v. 31. Scteva Memor, Martial, ii. 20, 11. 

Tucca et Bassus. Martial, xii. 94. v. 53. 

Paccius, Faustus, Rubrenus Lappa^ Juvenal, vii., 

Rutilius Geminus, Fulgeutius s. v. 

Lampridius, Apollinaris epp. viii. 11. — This Lampridius was 
the last of the tragic poets we tind mentioned. These latter repre- 
sented in their works, according to the general course which 
Koman literature took, only a higher degree of that bad taste in 
which Seneca wrote. 

These are all the tragic poets, who may, no doubt, make legal 
claim to authorship in this branch of poetry, but only a few of them 
to real fame of .authors. To complete our historical remarks, we 
may add the following poets, whose claim is of a doubtful nature. 

M, Terentius Varro, indeed, imitated the tragic poets very often 
in his satires ; but it is by no means evident, as some have main- 
tained, that he wrote tragedies. 

Latcius ap. Macrob. Sat. ii. 4. "gravis tragoediarum scriptor." 
Wieland (ad Horat. ep. ii.) justly remarks, that Varius is here 
meant. 

Aristius Fuscus, Horat. Od. i. 22. Sat. i. 9, 61. Epp. i. 10. — 
Acron calls him a tragic poet, Porphyrion a comic. 
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Single piece* are often quoted by tbe later writert^ especially lexi- 
cographers and grammariana, without adding, if they were trage- 
dies^ or comedies, or pantomiinie pieces, the latter of which were 
very frequent, in later times, as we shall see hereafter. Thus Gel- 
litts (xix. 7.) quotes an Alctsth by a certain Lteniu$; FulgentiiH<Bi 
V. antistare) a Criipinui ; Nonius (s. v. cardo) ^* Grajus in PelUdi^ 
bus;" Seneca (Suas. vii.) names a certmn Surdinus, bat does not add 
if bis dramas were tragedies <»r comedies. Tbe scholiast Cruqu. 
ad Horat. ep. ad p.: 288. says: Mlius Lamia, Antonius Rm/uss, 
Cm, MtU98Uiy Aframius, A/ricanus', Pomponius, composed trage* 
dies and comedies. Besides this vague assertion, it is to be 
doubted, whether these plays were written in the Latin or in tba 
Greek language, which was frequently used in the later period. 
Cfr. Job. Lydi de Magistr. Reip. Rom. (.iigd. Bat. 1812. lib. i.§« 
40 

Meemnai wrote Octavia (Seneca ep. 19.)and Prometheus (Pris- 
tiaa.x.8.): but these were, no doubt, only mimic pieces. Cfr. Spal^ 
ding ad Qnintil, ix. 4, 281. 

That Virgil did not write tragedies, as some have supposed, is 
<|uite decided (cfr. Martial, epigr. viii. 18.); but wbether he is not 
to be numbered among the mimographers, or if these passages (Mat- 
crob. Sat. V. 17. Sueton. Nero 54.) merely assert, that the panto- 
mimes took only detached parts from bis celebrated epic poem 
lor their exhibitions, is very far from being determined. 

Cassius of Parma. Acron(ad Horat. epp. i. 4, 3.) and the Scho« 
liast Cruqu. (ad. Sat. i. 10, 61.) say, " this renowned tribune, 
following the interest of Brutus and Cassius, wrote tragedies;*' 
both of them agree in calling one of his tragedies '* Tkyestes T and 
Acron adds, that, according to the most generally received opi- 
nion, it was that tragedy, which Varius declared to be bis own, 
after having killed Cassius, by order of Augustus, and gained pos- 
session of his writings. We will not pretend to decide whether 
these remarks have any foundation ; but this matter is not to be 
so easily settled, as Wieland (ad Horat. epp. i.) and JR^uhnkea 
(ad Vellej. Paterr. ii. 8, 6.) supposed. 

Finally, among the Roman tragic poets some emperors are also 
to be classed ; but although it is very probable, and has partly 
been proved by the testimonies of several authors, that Nero (Dio 
Cass. ii. ibique Reima r.), Tt7K< (Eutrop. vii. 14.), and L, Anniu8 
Ffnw, (Aurel. Vict. epit. c. 16.) composed poems, yet it does not 
follow that they wrote tragedies. 

By this catalogue it appears, that tragic poetry has been not less 
cultivated by the Romans, than tlie other kinds of poetry. The 
most renowned among the tragic poets, and those whp are most 
frequently quoted, are Pacuvius, At tins ^ FariuSy Asinius PoUiSf 
Ottidiu9, and Pomponius Secundus. 

Of all the Roman tragedies, ^he number of which sonie faavA 
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stilted Wifli Hiuch probability at SOO, Doae » stilt rxtant, ncqpt 
tfao0C of SeiMCtt, which perhaps desenred less to be saved thaa 
the most of all those which tin»e baa swallowed op in its abjn.' 
Only single passages, dispersed here and there, and mostly without 
the name of the author 09 the piece, and irery often cormptedy 
thift is, all that we have left by the tragic Moae of the Romans ; 
they are ratber traces of her existence, than delineation of ber Kfe* 
and form. Nevertheless several learned men have meaflwrle at« 
tempted to collect all these small remnants, and communicate their 
obaenratlons on Roman tragedy, as well as tbeir conjectures oH* 
single poets. The principal works on tragedy are known, and 
wbat has been well written on single poets we have already partly 
stated. Among the modern writers w e most note, besides />#-' 
SI iig* (Laocooti), Herder (Von den Wirkungen dcr Dicbtkunst auf 
die Sitten der Volker, und : Ursachen des gesunkenen Gesch- 
maekes), and Jtf«di># (Nachtrage za Sulzer's TKeorie i. B. 1 St., ir. 
B. $ St.,') F. Schlegel (Geschichte der alten u. nenem Litteratur* 
"i. S. 103 sqq.)> Plank (Disputatio de orijB;ine et indole ceteris tra*- 
gvedise apud Romaiios pnefixa Ennii Medese. Gotting. I8O7.), and 
Baden (de causis taeglcct^ a Romanis tragoedise. Gotting. 1789-) 
It is to be regretted, that these authors presupposed the iasignili* 
cance of tragic poetry in the Romans, and only searched for the' 
reasons. The observations of Wieland{2A Horat. £p. ii. l.)aBd 
WUh. Aug, Schlegel (iiber Dramat. Kunst u. Litteratur. ii.) are of 
a rather impartial nature. Cfr. Heinrich de Pacuvii Duloreste. 
Bonnae, 1S32. Manso. Vermischte Schriften. Berlin. 1821. Wei" 
cA«r< de Horatit obtrectatoribus. Grimae, 1891. Oiannui in Ana* 
lectis criticis. 

None of the works written by the ancients on Roman Tragedy 
is yet extant, though the loss of the essay of Sophocles on Greek 
Tragedy is much more to be lamented. Farro wrote several books 
de Poetis (Cic. Brut. 15. Acad, i, 3. Gell. N. A. xvii, 21. Cfr. 
Schneider ad Brut. 17.) Attius (Jibri didascalican) is mentioned by 
Gellius, Nonius, Priscian, and Charisius. Cfr. Mercerius ad Non. 
8, ▼. redhossit. Perhaps the tragic poet is meant. Cic. Brut. c. 64. 
Suetonius, deludis et epfctaeulis, -Cfr. Isid. Origg. yiii. 7- Suidas 
ia TpAyievXXos, Diomedes lib. iii. Rufius Ephesius, hirtwia dra*' 
matica. Phot. Cod. CLXl. 

After these introductory remarks another question is left, before 
we consider more closely the nature of Roman tragedy, whether 
it has not been connected in its origin with the culture of the 
Hetrurians, or with the national poetry of the Romans. Both po- 
sitions have been supported by some ; but botti are erroneous. 
That the Hetrurians reached a certain degree of mental culture 
much earlier than the Romans, Lanzi di Saggio (de Lingua Etrusca) 
has proved. It is also not to be denied, that the Romans borrowed 
from Hetruria many games, the stately triumphs, magnificent shows, 
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the science of the haruspices and aiigurs/and many other things,- 
from which the unsuspected testimonies of the ancient writers* 
remove every doubt. Farther, we cannot doubt, that the Hetru- 
riliBs were acquainted with the Greek culture, as particularly ap-' 
pears from the pictures on their coffins. (Cfr. Micoli Tltalia 
avanti il Dominio de' Romani ii., and, Uhden iiber die Todtenkis-* 
ten der alten Etrusker. Abhandl. der Konigl. Pr. Ac. d. W.* 
Berlin. ISip. S. 25 sqq. ^Creuzer*s Symbolik ii.) It may even 
be allowed, that the taste for dramatic pieces was excited at first 
by the farces brought from Hetruria taRome (Liv. vii. 2. where - 
be says, the word '' histrio'' was of Hetrurian origin) ; we may also 
admit, that they had a tragic poet, whom Varro calls Volumniuf,- 
but this is still uncertain. Cfr. Niebuhr Rom. Geschichte i. 
S. 88. Schlegelin Heidelb. Jahrb. 18l6. p. 860. 

But it cannot be doubted, that the regular Roman Tragedy, having- 
arrived at perfection, had in its argument and formation nc' the 
least essential connexion with the Hetrurian games and the Atella-' 
nian and Fescennine farces. Certainly the whole dramatic art of 
the Hetrurians consisted only in buffooneries; and the Roman 
Tragedy owes its origin to the Romans being acquainted with 
Magna Graecia. On this subject consult the learned criticism of 
the works on ancient literature by Scholi and Dunh)p in the* 
Edinburgh Review. No. LXXX. Jul. 1824. 

It cannot be questioned, that the Romans had, before the. period ' 
of their proper literature, a national poetry, in. which the deeds of 
renowned men were especially celebrated. Cfr. Cicero Tusc. i. i . 
iv. 2. Brut. 19. Varro ap. Non. assa. Quintil. i. .10, 20. Val. 
Max. ii. 1, 10. The remarks of Niebuhr on this subject in bis. 
Roman history are extremely valuable. However important and 
useful this examination may seem for the history and epic poetry' 
of the Romans ; yet is it trifling in treating their tragedies. The 
Greek Tragedy proceeded from the epic poem ; but the genuine 
Roman drama was formed before the epic poem according to the 
of art ; and from being copied, in its origin, immediately from the 
Greek drama, it was separated from the first epic national poetry. 
The Roman drama could have only takeu its subject, in its progress 
towards improvement, from the latter. Whether, and how far 
this may have been the case, we shall hope to prove hereafter. 
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Part 11. — [Continued from No. LX,] 

* O*' Bass us Grammaticus. Scripsit lib. de Orig» Focabb,^ 
.quem eitat Gell. N. A. 2, 4. 3, 19." [* C Bassus, scripsit 
libros de Origine Vocahulorum^ Gell. 2, 4/ Jo. Glandorpii 
Onom, Hist. Mom. p. 158. ' Cajus, Gramm. de Orig. Focab. 
citatur a Gell. 11, 17/ Malth. Aimerich. /. c. p. 74.] *' Cita- 
tur etiam a Lactaiitio Div, Inst. 1. et ab aliis. Sunt qui con- 
tendaut^ eum non Cajum, sed Gubium fuisse nuncupatum, et 
G prsenominis a librariis commutatam in C. Citatur G. Ba^sus 
^ Macrob. Sat. \,9, 3^ 6. Scripsit de Diis. Fulgent. Plan- 
ciades. Gramm. citat eum in Satyris, Ex quo inteiligere est, 
eum Poetani Satyricum fuisse. Ejus Origg, d^siderantur. 
-Aliqui eum Gravium vocant : qua; varietas ex eo oritur^ quod 
-Rem. praenomina sola prima lilera consignare soiebant, et siiepe, 
loco G, C, et contra usurpabant, cum ante Carbilium C pro G 
scriberetur," Matth. Aimerich. /. c. p. 6l. ** Citatur etiam in 
-Pandectis Gajus pro Cajus, qui scripsit ad Edictum Provin- 
ciale, plures libros : vide in Dig. 1. 5. tit. 3. de Petit. Har.^* 
Idem p. 74. cf. et p. 150. Jo. L. Lydus de Mensibus p. 57. : 
.^govT^hg Se Iv r^ Ilig) ' AyaKfji^aTcov e^ogov aurov (tov 'Iolvvov) 
oterai row Travroj ^povou rvy^iveiv, aa) rauTij IcohxifioDfiov elvai Toy 
autov vaiov koltoL tov touv iLH^vSiV apiifji^ov' 6 de Faios Bictros h rep 
Ilep) Oewv iotljji,ova uutov ehai vo|x/(si Trray/xevov M tou uipog, Koi 
8i* auTOV Tois Tcov oLvipdoTToov BV)^a$^ avafipe(rtai to7$ xge/rroor ravTj^ 
- dlfiop^o^ ehon Xsyerai ex re Tijf frpo$ rifJM$ ?x ts t^^ vgog isobg officios. 
f' Gabius Bassus, e cujus Commentariis historian! de equo Se- 
jano refert Gell. 3, 9- Libros is. de Origine Ferborum edidit, 
e quibus idem Gell. quaedam aifert 2, 4. 3, 19- 5, 7* Sed Ga^ 
vius est ap. Macrob. Floruit tempore Trajaui. Vide Voss. 
Hist. Lat. 1, 22." N.ic. Lloyd. Diet. Hist. Geogr. Poet. 
** Adhaec fuit et Gabius Bassus: e cujus Commentariis histo- 
rian! de equo Sejano refert Gell. 3, 9. Libros is de Origine 
Ferborum et Vocabulorum edidit, e quibus idem Gell. quaedam 
aflPert 2, 4, 3, 19. 5, 7. et 11^ 17. quo uno in loco Gavius di- 
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citur^ qui alibi ei Gabius, Sed Gavius est et ap. Macrob. Ex 
quo discimus, etiam librum scripsisse de Diis. Locus est Sat, 
1> 19.: — ' Gavius Bassus in eo iibro, quern de Diis composuit, 
Janum bifrontem fingi ait, quasi superum atque inferum janito- 
reni; eundem quadriformem^ quasi universa climata majestate 
complexum.' Idem Sat. 3, 6. quo loco exponit^ cur Hercuii 
aperto capite sacra fiant^ inter alia inquit : — ' Hoc amplius ad- 
dit Gavius Bassus; iccirco enim hoc iieri dicit^ quia ara maxima 
ante adventum ^nese in Italia constiiuta est, qude hunc ritum 
velandi capitis invenit.' Nee cfubito quin et eundem Bassuin^ 
et idem de Diis opus, signet Lactant. de /'. JB^ ), 2^.: — ' C, 
Bassus Fatuam nominatam tradit, quod mulieribus fata canere 
consuevisset, ut Faunus viris/ Nee niovet, quod hie, uti et ap. 
Macrob. S, 18. C. Bassus dicatur. Nam utrobique prius 
fuit Gavius; unde librarius, quia Gavii nomen ignoraret, Cajus 
effecit: eaque occasio fuit, cur deinceps nota C praefigeretuc 
Fulgentius Planciades in Explicalione Sermonis antiqui citat 
Gavium s. Gaiium Bassum in Saiiris, indeque hmc verba de- 
promit : Vervina coufodiende, von te nauci Jacio, In ea Edi- 
tione, quam cum Nonio Hadr. Junius exbibuit, it€m ilia, quam 
ante cum Hygino et aliis Hervagius excudit, pro Gabius legaa 
Galbius: sed perperam, cum nulla gens Gaibia fueritapud Ro- 
manos. At Gaviam fuisse, cognoscimus ex P. Gavio, muni- 
cipe Cosano, cive Romano, quern Verres Messanae in cruceni 
cgit. Qua de re multa Cic. in Ferr. 5/* [6l. Vide Ernest. 
Clav, Cic. p. 104. £ nomine autem Gabius deducuntur Go/' 
bienus, Gabinius, GabinianuSf de quibus vide Ernest. ./•«.; 
Matth. Aimerich. Spec, vet. Rom, Lit, deperdUa vel adhuc 
latentis p. r50. ; et Jo. Glandorp. Ouora. Hist. Rom. p. 373-5.^ 
ubi etiam hoc legitur: — ' Galbius Bassus, Poeta Satyricut 
i^ntiquus, quomodo scribunt Grammatici.'] '* Gavius vero 
Bassus, Gellio aliisque memoratus vixerit Trajani temporibua^ 
«i, (ut etiam Carrio existimat Emendd. \, 7.) fuerit is Xiabius 
Bassus, qui Ponticae oras prtefectus fuit : de quo Plin. Ep^ 10« 
18. 3£. et Trajanus Ep. amoeb%a«" G. Jo. Voss. de Hist. 
Lat. I, 22. p. 115. *' Gabius Bassus, prejectus oraa Ponticai 
sub Trajano, Plin. (Ep.) 10, (18. 32. 33.)" Jo. Glandorpu 
Onom. Hkt. Rom. p. 373. 

Salejus Bassus. ^^ Pauca admodum aropliu3 de Soaiaiio 
legimus. Post quern erat Salejus Bassus, qui in pangendis he-^ 
roicis per haec tempora claruit, amatus vero in primis a Vespa* . 
siano, atque ab eo quinquaginta sestertiis donatus, et pneterea 
positos inter illustria inonurnenta, ^ia et illiiin Corn. Tac. in 
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Hisioriis^ egregium PoeUm, et pnecUnsBiiiuiai VaSem 
pat ; alia insuper mulU idem Corueiius id to, qm est Jt Ormtim 
Dialogo, Meminit ileoi Fabiiis Quiotil., qui ejus quideai 
vehemens et poeticiun iDgenium celebrat, sed quod Umeo nee 
senectute esset maturuiD.*' L. Grvg. Gyralchis K c. p. ^41. 
'* Salffus Bassus QuintiliaiK> inter Epicus Pueias nsceu^etur, 
qui illi vehemens et poeticiim iugcDiuo) tribuit, sed quod :»eoe* 
ctute, quomodo nee Valerii Fiacci, non maturuent. TacUiis 
nou modo Poetam egregium et absolutissimum, sed eliam virum 
optimum vocat. Exiguo tenuique censu vixisse, Juvetialis iiidi« 
cat Sai. 7, (79. 

Contentus fania jaceat hucanus in hortis 
Marmoreis; at Serrano temtiquc Salejo 
Gloria quantalibet quid erit, si gloria tantum est 'f 

Ubi al. saliifo: v. Rupert. Exc. p. 333.) sed in magna existima- 
tione et gloria. Vespasianus Imp. non ferens linnc viri inopiam, 
pro sua liberalitate 500 sestertia Basso donavit^ quemailmoduni 
eat auctor Corn. Tac/' Jo. Giandorpii Onom. Hist. Rom* 
p. 757. 

'* Salajus Bassus,*' [imo Salejusy} *' Orator, el Poeta LyrU 
CUM, cujus ingenio et eruditione captus Vespasianus, Imp. niininie 
prudigusy ei L. auri sestertia largitus est. Ita in Dial, dc Oratt., 
ubi ejus in pangendis carminibus excelleutia commendaturj ut 
etiam a Quintii. L. 10. Imperatoris donoejus egestas, qua pre* 
mebatur^ nt dicitur in Dial, de Oratt., fuit non perum sublevata.** 
Matth. Aimcricb. L c. p. 61. ** Bassns, Poeta, de quo prsclare 
Tac. Dial, de Oratore." Jo. Giandorpii Ono'm. Hist. Rom. 
p. ]5d. ^' Salejus Bassus Vespasiani aevo floruit, non scmel 
memoratus Tacito, sive alteri in Dial, de Causis Corr. Eloq,', 
ubi inter alia sic audias Aprimn loquentem : — ' Quis enim nescit 
nemiiieni mihi conjunctiorem esse et usu amicitise^ et assiduitatd 
contubernii, quani Salejum Bassum, cum optimum virum, turn 
absolutissimum poetam f' Et Fabius L. 10.: — ' Veliemens el 
poeticum ingenium Salejo Basso, nee ipsum senectute niatu- 
ruro.*" Nic Lloyd. Diet. Hist. Geogr. Poet., qui sua sumsit 
e G. Jo. Vossio de Hist. Lat. I, 22. p. 115. 

** Salejus Bassus iis teniporibus Itomae claruit, quibus in elo- 
quentia nobilea habiti suut Domitius Afcr, Julius Secundui, 



' ^Nu«qttam Saleji Bassi meniiiiit Tac. io HUloriU, Vcium dc eo in 
clegautissimo Dial, de Oratt, (6. et OOy queni I'acito lubciif ttdkciucrim.'* 
Faulus CuluiDCiius. Aufidii tamtn Basil meminit Tacitus. 
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Trachalus, et Vibius Crispus. Ingenio magno fuit, et in versi- 
bus componendis vehementer excitato. Inter eos Poetas relatus 
est^ qui carmen heroicum decantarunt. Quintilianus Val. Flac- 
cum, Salejum Bassum^ et Rabirium inter Epicos nominate quo 
loco Virgilium, £nnium^ ac Lucanum ponit. Laudatur ab an- 
tiquis magnopere Salejus : neque tantum ut vir optimus, sed ut 
Poeta egregiiis atque absolutissimus. Coluit praecipua benevo- 
lentia et usu contubernii Lucanum Curdubensem, et Julium 
Secundum^ qui inter summos Oratores suae aetatis celebratur. 
Caesar autem Vespasianus plurimi fecit Saleji ingenium atque 
doctrinam^ tantunique illi concessit^ ut inter iilustria monumenta 
positum sit^ Augustum Vespasianum quinquaginta H-S. elargi- 
tum fuisse Salejo Basso, propter ingenium, singularenique eru- 
ditioneni. De quo scribuntur complura a Corn. I'acito. Ju- 
venalis quoque in Satyris de hoc Salejo meminit^ eumque tradit 
maxime nobiiem fuisse^ sed exiguo ac tenui censu. Hasc de 
Salejo Poeta legimus/' P. Crinitus de Foetis Lat. c. 62. 
p. 485. 

'^ Jun* s. Jul Bassus laudatur a M. Seneca tanquam Decla" 
motor in Proamio L, 10., ubi etiam ejus viiia nonnulla notat." 
Matih. Aimerich. /. c. p. 63. 

'* Julius Bassus, Orator Augusti temporibus, ex cujus De- 
clamationibus plurima excerpta habemus ap. M. Senecam^ qui 
et in Prof. L. 5, Conlrov. ' hominem disertum * vocat. Sed 
addit : — * Cui demptam velim^ quam consectabatur^ amaritudi- 
nem et simulationem actionis oratorias. Nihil indecentius^ qnam 
ubi Scljolaslicus forum, quod non novit, imitatur.'" Nic, 
Lloyd. Diet. Hist. Geogr. Poet. 

" Bassus, Declamatory citatur Senecae Declamationum 1. 10. 
ut consectator amaritudinis et simulationis actionis oratoriae. 
Varie autem idem nominatur, nunc Fulvius Bassus, nunc Julius 
Bassus, nunc Septdlius." Jo. Glandorpii Onom. Hist. Rom. 
p. 158. Ergo, secundum hunc Auctorem, idem est Jun. s. 
Jul. Bassus Declamator, qui Jul. Bassus Orator. 
^ '* Junius BaSsus, jlsinus appellatus vulgo ob stuporem ridi- 
culosque mores, Adag. p. 178/' Tobiae Magiri Eponymologium 
Criticum p. 38. '^ Junius Bassus floruit temporibus Neronis 
aut Vespasiani, homo dicacissimus, unde Asinus Alhus vocaba- 
tur, teste Fabio 6, 3. de risu. Nempe Asinus quidem ob inep- 
tias, sed Albus ob jucunditatem, uti Turnebus interpretatur, 28, 
«5. Vide Voss. Hist. Lat. 1, 22." Nic. Lloyd. Did. Hist. 
Geogr. Poet. '* Junius Bassus, homo inprimis dicax, Asinus 
Albus. Quintil. Q, 4. Quaerente Domitia Passieni, quod iucu- 
sans ipsius sordes, calceos earn veteres diceret vendere solere : 
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HOB Hercules, inquit Bassus, hoc unqutm dixi, sed emere te 
solere. ilbidem/' Jo. Glandorpii Onom. Uist. Rom. 499* 

'< Quemadmoduiii autem Aufidius kic Bassus cum jit^diis 
aliis coDfundi non debet, ita qaoque distiogueudus hie Bassus 
ab aliis Bassis. loprimis ab Julio Basso, qui et ipse Augusli 
a?vo fuit : et ab Junio Basso, qui fuit temporibus Neronis aut 
Vespasiani. Ex Julii Bassi Declamationibas plurima excerpla 
habemus ap. M. Senecam. Qui et io pnef. 1.5. Conirov. 'bo- 
minem disertum' vocat: sed addit : — ' Cui demtam velim, quam 
consectabatur, amaritudineoi et simulatiouem actiouis oratoris. 
Kihil indecenliusy quam ubi scholasticus forum, quod nou novit, 
imitatur/ Junius Bassus, homo erat dicacissimus, unde Asinms 
Albus vocabatur: ut idem Fabius auctor est 6, 3. de Bisu. 
Nempe Asinus quidem ob ineptias; sed Albus ob jucuuditatem, 
ut Turn, interpretatur, Advers. 2S, 35. Huoc Vespasiani evo, 
yel noQ multo ante, vixisse colligo ex istis Fabii verbis, quae eo- 
dem capite leguntur : — ' Id porro, quod dicitur, aut est lascivum 
et hilare, qualia Galbue pleraque; aut contumeliosum, qualia 
nuper Junii Bassi; aut asperum, qualia Cassii Severi; aut lene, 
qualia Domitii Afri.' Fortasse tamen Julius rescr. Is supe- 
rioris fuerit Alius. Sane ap. Plin. Ep, 4, 9- lego: — ' Causam 
per bos dies dixit Julius Bassus, homo laboriosus, et adversit 
suis clarus. Accusatus est sub Vespasiano a privatis duobus ; 
ad senatum remissus, diu pependit ; tandemque absolutus vindi- 
catusque est. Titum timuit: ut Domitiani amicus a Domitiano 
relegatus est.' Vide et qua; sequuntur. Etiam Ep. 10, 64.: — 
' Est enim adductus ad me in perpetuum relegatus ab Julio 
Basso Proconsule : ego, quia sciebam acta Bassi rescissa, da- 
tumque a senatu jus omnibus, de quibus ille altquid constituisset, 
ex integro agendi duntaxat per biennium, interrogavi hunc, quem 
relegarat, an adiisset, docuissctque Proconsulem : negavtt.' *' 
O. Jo. Voss. de Hist, hat. 1, 22. p. 114. *•' Julius Bassus, 
accusatus sub Vespasiano et absolutus, rel^atur a Domitiano, 
quem Nerva revocavit. Sub eo sortitus Bithyniam, iterumque 
accusatus a provinciaiibus, videlicet quod quaedam ut amicus 
accepisset^ cum lex vetet munera accipere, defensus est a Plinio 
et absolutus, Ep. 4, (9.) ad Ursum. Acta tamen illius rescissa 
sunt, 10, (64.63.)" Jo. Glandorpii Onom. Hist. liom. p. 485. 
Vide^ Plin. Ep. 5, 20. 6, 29. Sed Julius iste Bassus Plinii 
junioris, qui Bithyniam sortitus, nee inter Auctores relatus est 
ab eo, perperam a G. Jo. Vossio /. c. confusus est cum Junio 
Basso, Auctore, quem Quintilianus notavit. 

*' Bassus aUer, Poita, Martiklis a^ualis, ad quem est Mart. 
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diarum/' Mattb. Aimerkb. /. c. p. 6S. Epigr, e%% Ii€K>:— 

CQi<cmi>A quid scribis^quid $cribk, (rmic% Tuy«ati:n ? 

Materia e$t^ mihi crede, tikU optissitHH churt^t 
Deucauon* vel^ n non placet hie, Ph arion. 

J^igr. S, 47. est de Basso, cujus rus sterile irridet: 58. de f^ith 
Jraastini ad Bassum : 76. in Bassum, Amatorem Vetularmn : 
5, 24. ad Bassum Jictum Equitem : 6, 69. de Bas^a, temutenti 
Bassi Filia : 7, 95. incipit, Conditfis hk ego sum, Bassi dotor, 
Vrbicus infans : 8, 10. de Basso, qui Vestes emerat, wee so/ue- 
rat: 9> '03. in Bassum A varum: \\x9S, ad Bassum, dt Ba^ 
siatoribus, quos effugere Nemo posset: 12, 99. «» Bassum Pa* 
diconem. 

'* Fentidius Bassus, Is c muKoiie Praetor, Tiib. PI. Pont. 
Max. el Cos. evasit, raro exemplo conjunctse cum virtu te feti- 
citatis. Idem, post multas feliciter obitas roiKtares expedi- 
tiones^ primus Rom» de Parthis triumphavit. Hie triumpbua^ 
et munia amplissima^ qutbus eat perfunctus, ostendunt eum sin- 
gular! prudentia, magna eloquentia, insigni doctrina, et militari 
virtute, aKisque dotibus ctarutsse, quibus obruere mulionis nonien 
et ministerium non potuit. In eum enim scrtpta et disseminata 
per urbem fuerunt Satyrica h%c carmina, cuqi Cpnsul ftiit de- 
si^atus : 

** Concurrile omnes auspices,** (al. augur esj " aruspices, 
Portentum inusitatum confiaium est recens ; 
Nairn muks quifricabat^ Consul factus est.'* 

*^ Vevum is, qui n»utos in humili fortuna olim fricabat, egre>> 
. giua milea, et dux faictiks, tribus prasbia Partlios profligavit^ gu- 
iMraante Asiam M. Ant.: Parthos^ inquaai, i» quibus tot cIsKii- 
boa Roittani affecti fuerant non sine magna Rom. nomiiiis ignQ«> 
iaiiiia» Vide Croesus in C. Vir iste egra^ua morieos publico 
funere fuit ekiHia^ qui hooos pmcia Rodmk inpertiebaiur/' 
Mattb. Aimerich. L c. p. 62. Vide Joseph. 1, 728^9. 73^ % 
89» 93. '^ Fentidiiis Bas^us, ^x Pieentibus^ loco htimili qatus, 
> triumphante Pompcio Strabone aote cucrua in sifiu matria ca^ 
livai actus est, sordideque victum c||Uttsivk tt inirenit caMipaM%- 
Hb muiis ac velueulis. Sic cum Gaesare in Gallias profe^tos, •! 
post Consulatum Pontificatum quoquaadeptiis^ tandem dePMv 
thia tritm^bavit, Snet. ap. Qcll. .15, 4> Phit. Antomo etc. 
Schol. JuvQikl Tj )99. Ventii^m^ mulio»t, i|ii|ui^ Pifta- 
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toris, opiiulAMie Antonio et Augusio, msqve eo prottetm tsi, mt 
ei creaemtftr Parthiatm btlhtm. Poeta incertos: dmcmrriie 



etc. Juvenal. /. e.: Vtntidms quid enim, quid Tultims? 
aliud quam Sidus^ et occuiti mirmtda potentia fatil Servis 
regno dabant, captivia fata triumphum** Nic. IJojd. ap. Jo. 
Jac. Hofmann. £ex. Univ. At m Lioydii Editiooe, qua oti- 
mor^ LondiDi 1686., verba hsc non exstant sub tv. Ausvr, 
Vemtidius. ** P. Ventidius Bassus, Picens genere, loco hamiiiy 
captus cum matre a Pompejo Strabone, subactis x^scuianis, ab 
eodem piier tuan in triumpho ductus est. Ubi adolevit, compa- 
randis nvulis et vehicutis magistralibus, qui sortitt provincias es- 
senf^ vtetum sibi quaesivit. In eo quaestu cognitos C. Caesari, 
et cam eo m Gailias profectns, quod iu ea provincia, et mox in 
bello civiKs mandata sibf pleraque strenue fectsset, inter amicoa 
a Caesare assamptus est. Mox Trtbunus plebis ac deinde Pne- 
tor creatas est. In eo honore judicatus hostis euro Antonio^ 
conjoactis partibus, non mo<k> dignitatem recuperavit, sed et 
Pontifieatum simul et Consnlatum adeptus est. Quam ejua 
fortunam peputus his versibus notarit : 

Conourrite omnes Augures^ Aruspices, 
Partentum iuusitatum covflatum est recem^. 
Nam mulos quiJricabcUf Consul Jactas e^t. 

Idem pottea a M. Antonio praefecfas Orient!^ Parthos in Syriam 
irmmpentes tribus prseUis fudit^ omniumque primus de Partfaii 
triumphavit. Obita ^tto morte publico fuuere elatus est. Getf. 
15^ 4. et, ante ilium, Liv. 127. et sqq. Vai. Max. 6» IQ, PiiiL 
7f 4. Flor. 4, 4. Dion 47." Jo. Glandorpii Onom. Hist. 
Mom. p. 888. 



N'l- ■! 



OBSERVATIONS ON 

Greek lamhie^ Trochaic^ and Anapastic Verse. 



JL FB*^ years ago I commiftnicaled to jfou for insertion HI joof 
JtMirns4 a vnritty ei observations on Greek Hexameter Verfen' 
particnliarh that of Homer, on a principle somewhat new, and 
not generally recognised by editors and critics. It appeared to 
me, OB extending my inquiries into other kiode of verse, that • 
similar principle^ founded on liie bwi of birmonjr, pmiidcd all 
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poetry both ancient and modern, and that it would account for 
a number of anomalies in the versification of the Greek Tragic 
and Comic Poets. In the following discussion I have confined 
my observations to Iambic, Trochaic, and Jnapastic verse, and 
have endeavored to show, by a number of examples, that the 
rules generally received respecting the power of mules and 
liquids are extremely vague and imperfect, and depend on no 
settled principle. As Hexameter verse necessarily requires 
a lengthened tone on the Jirst syllable of every foot, so also in 
Iambic verse, the last of an Iambus, Spondoius, and Anapas- 
tns, and the Jirst of a Dactyle, require a lengthened tone in the 
recitation to preserve the harmony of the verse. In Trochaic 
verse, ihe lengthened tone is given to the ^rs^ of a Trochaus, a 
Sjpondaus, and a Dactyle, and to the last of an Anapastus. In 
Anap-estic verse, the Ictus falls on the last of an Anapastus, 
aiid pn the Jirst of a Spondaus and a Dactyle.^ These rules, 
differing in some respects from those which Dawes laid down 
in his Miscellanea Critica, have been generally recognised as far. 
as they apply to syllables naturally long ; but their application 
to short vowels preceding certain mutes and liquids, and even 
before single consonants, has never, so far as I know, been pro- 
perly ascertained. JNo critic before Dawes' time appears to 
have established any rules respecting the power of the Ictus 
Metricus, or the practice of the Attic Poets in lengthening and 
shortening vowels before particular mutes and liquids. As the 
science of Prosody was not so well understood in his time as in 



' According to Dawes, in his Miscellanea Critica, sect. 5, the Ictus, in 
Iambic verse, falls on the middle of a Tribrachys and a Dactyle. In 
Trochaic, on the first of a Tribrachys and Anap^sfbs: and in Auapsstic, 
on the penultimate of a Dactyle and Proceleusmaticus. If by the term 
Ictus Metricus be understood, the lengthened tone given to any particular 
syllable, to preserve the rythm and harmony of the verse, in which sense I 
understand it, then Dawes' account of the Ictus on these feet roust, I 
apprehend, be incorrect : because it is absurd to say that the middle syl- 
lable of a Tribrachys, or the penultimate of a Dact;yle can be pronounced 
with a lengthened tone. The Tribrachys, in my opinion, as consisting 
of three short syllables, can have no Ictus or lengthened tone on any one 
of them, nor can a Dactyle or Anapsstus have the Ictus on any of their 
short syllables. Dawes, I apprehend, confounded the Ictus and the ac- 
cent together; two things totally distinct. He was equally wrong, in my 
JQdgniient, in stating that in Anapaestic verse the Spondsus took the Ictus 
on the htt syllable. This kind of verse so nearly resembles Hexameter, 
that I have no doubt, with the exception of the Anapaestus itself, it re- 
quires the lenethened tone on the first, both of a Spondaeus and a Dac- 
tyle. A few deviations will be ^ft^rwards pointed out. 
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the present day, we need not be surprised that in some respects 
his rules were incorrect^ as they were founded on no general 
principles, but merely on what appeared to him to be the uni- 
form practice of the Attic Poets. We might, however, have 
expected something more definite and precise from those who 
succeeded him, and not merely a number of deviations pointed 
out, which seem to unsettle every thing previously established. 
His two rules respecting the position of short vowels before 
mutes and liquids, I shall give in his own words. 

I. Vocalis hrevis ante vel tenues, quas vocant, consonantes t, x, t, vel 
aspiratas, f, x* ^» sequente quavis liquida; uti et ante medias )3, y, i, se- 
quente p, s^llabam brevem perpetuo claudit. 

II. Vocalis brevis aute consonantes medias ^, y, i, sequente quavis 
liquida praeter unicam f, syllabam brevem nunquam terminat, sed se- 
quentium consonarum ope longam semper constituil. 

The ^rst of these rules Dawes meant to apply to the Comic 
Poets, the other both to the Comic and Tragic Poets. Porson, 
who soon perceived that Dawes' rules, though general, were not 
universal, does not appear from any remarks to be found in his 
annotations, to have had distinct and correct notions of the sub- 
ject. In a note on the 64th line of the Orestes of Euripides, 
be says, '* Quanquam enim saepe syllabas natura breves positione 
producunt Tragici, longi libentius corripiunt, adeo ut tria prope 
exempla correptarum invenias, ubi unum modo extet producta- 
rum. Sed hoc genus licentiae, in verbis scilicet non compositis, 
qualia tsxvov, irarpog, ceteris longe frequentius est. Rarius multo 
syllaba producitur in verbo composito, si in ipsam juncturam 
cadit, ut in froX6^gv<rog, Andr. 2, Eadem parsimonia in aug- 
mentis prodiicendis utuntur, ut in rnxXeoo-ev, Sup. 12. xexA^<r$al, 
Sophocl. Elect. 3jS6. Rarior adhuc licentia est, ubi praepositio 
verbo jungitur ut'^ xfroTponoi, Phoenis. 595, Sed ubi verbum 
in brevem vocalem desinit eamque duae consonantes excipiunt, 
quse brevem manere patiantur, vix credo exempla indubiae fidei 
inveniri posse, in quibus syllaba ista producatur." That these 
observations can in general be supported by examples, admits 
of no doubt. Still the question recurs, ' Had the Attic poetn 
no principle to guide them, in lengthening or shortening sylla- 
bles terminating with certain mutes and liquids V I answer, that 
they certainly had, and that they acted on a similar principlfs 
with the Epic Poets will, I imagine, be rendered indubitable 
from the following induction of examples. Before, however, 
proceeding with the main argument, 1 shall endeavor to show, 
from several proofs, that Porson was incorrect in stating, '< that 
in compound words, a short vowel before a mute and a liquid 
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was rarely lengthened^ ' si in ip$am junciuram cadit/ and that 
when a word ends with a short vowel before the next beginning 
with a mute and a liquid, scarcely a legitimate example can be 
produced where it is lengthened." The following prove the 

contrary. SophocL £lect. v, 9. ^avxHv Mvxviya$ rets xoXuy^v- 

cow; 6pay, Sophocl. Elect. 1190. Tl$ yip <F avayxtj r^Se vpoToe^ 

iTfi j3f>0T»v. j^Sschyl. Prometh. v. 24. 'H xoixiXs/fwoy vb£ ion* 
-i " - - -, ^ -I - -, ^ -, 

xpv^ei (piosi Aristoph. A v. 21 1. Nefj^sate pvXa fj^vptu x^iiorpayoov. 

In this example^ not only is the of the compound xpAoTpxym 
lengthened before the rp, but the a, of [s^vgiu, the last letter 
of the word, is made long before the xp of the following. To 
these might be added several other examples both from the 
Tragic and Comic Poets. In Porson's own example from the 
Pboenissa;^ the of the preposition in the compound anoTpoitOi 
is lengthened by the ictus, as we find the same vowel short in 
iacoTpmi. Eurip. Orest. 404. Se^va) yoLo ewruihwa S* avor^l^eft 

Xiytiv. 

The following show, that a short vowel at the end of a word 
is frequently lengthened before a mute and a liquid. Sophocl. 

(£dip. Tyr* 427. il^o^nj^axi^e* (tou yotp ovk i<m jSporwv. Eurip. 

Iph. Aul. 1609. *A7rpo(rioxriTa 8g jSporoT;. Sophocl. CEdip. Col. 

IS 14. Jopi xpuTuvtov. Sophocl. An tig. 1 107. ^pa vvv ruB* ikidav 

Ikij^ iv iWoKTi Tp«r6. Eurip. Elect. 1058. "^Apa, xXvowra, ftijr^. 

Sophocl. Aj. 1 109- *0 TO^OTvig loixgy ov afj^ixqu ^govilv. Erfurdt, 

in order that Person's rule miglit not be violated, has o-fAixpiv 
fpoveTv, contrary to the general idiom of the language and the 
best authorities. In the Persse of ^schylus, both Blomfield 
atid Elm 8 ley read Sip^vi$ S* l/xi; ''^olIs, cSv vios viov ^povsl, instead of 
via fgovsi. The latter in the Heracl. of Euripides, v. S87, reads 
vfiixpiv fpov&y^ instead of a-p^ixpoi fpovmv, the common and the 
genuine expression. In almost every instance where the adverb 
is used to qualify the verb, the plural form of the adjective is 
employed. Thus Eurip. Med. 1126. Ti <i>ris; <t>poveis fjLsv ogti. 
Orest. 79 1 • *^S ^yw h* oKrviog <re, (rpuxgot ^oovti^ow oyXou. 

I. In Iambic verse the Attic poets never lengthened a short 
yowel before the mutes and liquids^ with the exception of /3x, 
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yKypf y9^ V> ^> UAkks th«y fanned dit mtm m i l y M i il L sf iMt 
foot, when the barmooj of the Terse reauired the Towel to be 
f^fdhoaiiced %'ah A hfi^thet^ toAe. Tliat tkb rde is wcH 
fouod^ will^ 1 hope, appear firom the IbDovi^ 

Sophotl. Phil. ^7\ *ilAX' h mpOM-i irirgn Imrfl^ fuSXA^. 

In this example we hafte a difiereiice of quantitj in the 
^abl6 t5f the Bame \^ord. In ithf^tn, the voWtl relrioa iti 
natural time before the mute and liquid ; io wirpm, oo the cob* 
trarv, it is lengthened before the same mute and liquid, because 
the narmohj of the verse requires in that syllable H tengthened 
tone. The e in the iioun vnrAo^ has its quantity varied on thk 
sadie principle ; thus, Eurip. Hecub. 43^. ^^V^X* *CMci0'<rcS, ffr% 
oi^^Aii^ TLxott iceicKoi^, Id. 999* i^oS S^ra; irnrXonr evro^ ^ tiM^^it 

l^ei^; see the Medek of the sartie poet, v. 954. where the e is 
itkotX\ in v^ 945, it is long. The a in the oblique cases of irar^^, 
is long oely when it occurs in the second syllable of the Iambic 
foot ; and the o in the noun oxXov in the same manner ; thus, 

Sopfatocl. Phil. 365. ti V !it\' iLirriTOOv too ^fntrgig, tol t' uXX* Sr* 

^9. Id. d6d. tiifqm IXecrSai* toov 8* JWXwv xfivcov iivfip' Id. 4S6. 

nirpoHko^y ^ (TBv varpog j[y ra ^/Xrarst. tn the PiEttronytnie 

'ArpiCSv^g th6r6 is the Biidie "vafidtiotiv Sophocl. Philoct. 922. 
X«<vei; "Arpulalgf r^' *OStMr(r60o^ |8/a. Id. 39^. Awag xikmrm 

Taf *0!* '-^rpfftaj o-Twyoov. fh the rtouVi t^xvov ftlso, Sophocl. 

(£dip. Tyr. v. 1. '/2 rexva Kihiiou. Id. v. 6. '/I *y« Sixaicov /xi) 

^p' iyyiXcov, rixvei. In the adjective ftaxpi;, Sophocl. I%iloct. 

307. *£v Tco itaxpeo ysvoir. Id. 49^. Koixiiitif oo itot piakdig hlg 

Olrfv tf-Wxo^. The e of ¥eKpig is varied in a similar way. It is 
short in the fbliowitur, Eurip. Hec. 393» Fa Ax i^upcp ti rtf . Sta 

also Eurip. Suppl. 132. Alcest. 740. long in the Hecub. 075» 
'ilreip Tt vexpov roySt /mi mXt/^intg. See also Alcest* 7^3* SupfiL 

118. In the compound aTtKvog there is the same variety, n6t 
only in Iambic^ but also in Anapasstic verse. Eurip. Alcesl. 
672. "/Id-r' tvx inxng Horteivm i^K^tg Uf^f. Id. fK)3. Zfi>J» V 
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ayufMog aTSKvou^ re fiporwv. The v of the verb ujS^/^o) is also 

varied. Eurip. Orest. 430. OSroi a uj3/ji?oucr*, c5v ttoXij t«vOv 

- -I - -I 

xXusi. Id. Med. 775. *Ey9fJo7(ri waTSaj Tovg l/xouj xa9uj3fj/o-a«. 

- -I - -I - -I ^ -i " -| 

Eurip. Alcest. 23. AelTroo ff^eXaigeov rmvh tfiXranjv orsyijy. — 29« 

- -I - 'I - -4 "- -i ^ -I 

Ti (Tu TTgo^ jxeXaJgoij; See also Sophocl. Phil. 1410. 1435. Tq 

these might be added innunf^rable other examples. 

l^t us next inq^iire, vihether this principle can be extended 
to the doubtful vowels in certain words^ when unsupported bjf 
m^tes and liquids. The noun iarpos has the quantity of the i 
^varied in different places. In the Promelh. Vinctus of -Sschy- 

lus, V. 386, the i is long. 'Opyvis vocrouo-ijc elo-lv ixTpo) xiyoi. So 

also in the Ion. of Euripides, v. 740. SvvsxTrovoua-a. xooXov.iarpog 

yevol. But in the Supplices of the same Poet^v. 264, it is 

short. 'AXX* oog luTph twvS'. So also in the Troades, v. 1224, 
-I ^-1 

and Hippol; 2g6. It is remarkable that the A in the noun 

"Apris, Alars, undergoes the same change of quantity as in epic 

poetry. Every one is acquainted with the noted line in Homer, 

II. E. 455. "ApeSf "ApSi fipOToKoiyi, jxi««^0V6, Tgip^eci^AijTa. In 

the first "Apes the A is long, in the other it is short. The same 
change of quantity is observable in the two following lines of 
the 'EfTTci hiri 6^^«f of JEschylus. In v. 230 it is long. Toura 

yap "Aqy^s jSoVxerai 4>o^w j3gOT»v. In v. 408 it is short. Sxagrav 

8* av av^peov, wv "Apris e^eiVaro. It is also short in v. 493, and 

in the 1417th line of the Phoenissae of Euripides. The a of the 
adverb ae) is subject to the same variation. Porson, in a note 
on V. 1 164 of the Hecuba of Euripides, remarks : *' Recte hu- 
jus vocis penultimam communem esse statuit Piersonus ad 
Moerin, p. 23 1 .'* The a, however, is common in no other way 
than other short vowels, which are lengthened when they occu- 
.py a certain situatfon in the verse; thus, in the Hecuba of Eu- 
rip. 1 164, the a is long, Tolov^ 6 8* asi f uvruycov erla-raTM ; and 

in the Medea, v. 456. Kiym jxsv ea] j3a<r<Xftt>v (ufAouftevctn/. In v. 
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4o8. of PdffBOBs 

It is wdl kaom that tke s b 
as ei|<rsu(, 'O^fo^ 
ijuentljJong. 

suppositioo^ that it m IcagtkeBed 
the genitiTe in imc. If this were tl 
chained ioto its owd kwg lovel f, b the 
of the genitive iato the m : The diCercBoe of 
apprehend, be acconnled for 
following lines the c of the 

870. Svf TflurSe rw ^U9 

Ae^w, Tft loan iw ^«veaE Tirju|i^ nrMg. See Sophocl, Ti 

1207. (Edip. Cd. 1055. Aiistoph. Vcsp. 1S0& ^Ort tip If^ 

IM,ia ^ovAAoy, cSv Boirtu^ rn. The noon ifi^mim, I wonid hcf^ 

consider not forming an Anapaestus, but a TrjbradijSy and 
therefore the a retains its natural quantity. In a TaiietY of 
others, the last vowel is lengthened solely in consequence of the 
situation it occupies in the foot; thus, Aristoph. Plut. 118^ 

Kou lAereKoXsi roy Upia' wv S* ouH clf. Eurip. Hippol. 1 148. 

17oi yrjg ivuxra T^<r$6 Bi^ia. aokiv. Sophocl. Philoct. 361. Th 

oux It' orra, l^arr '^yiAAia voXiy. See abo Eurip. AndroiQ. 

1236 and 543. Words of this description have frequently the 
two last vowels^ which are both naturally short, contracted into 
one long syllable. Thus Eurip. Alcest. 25. 'hpia Oayoyranr, 

Phoeniss. 927. S^i^ctt Msvoixea rMi hi. Id. 1181. 'Of)o» Sc 7\/- 

lea xot) 'Kapoij''KKrTas tuxvou;. In IVochaic verse the same vowels 

are coutracted. Eurip. Iph. in Aul. 1341. Ttva hi ptuyiif, rix^ 

MV. Iph. 'AyiWix tov8* i8«Tv aiaytJvofMtj. 

It has been observed by several writers on Prosody, and by 
the English critics in general, that a short vowel in Iambic verse 
must sometimes be pronounced as a long vowel before the in-« 
ceptive py because the pronunciation of that letter seems to 
retard the sound of the vowel. But several examples are to be 
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found in ^phicb the inceptive ^ ha4 no with poVrar) wfaett a slloft 
vowel precedes it in the first sellable of the foot.. There J)i4U|t 
then be some other cause independent of tbe letter i^ tt> lengthen 
i, «hort sjllable when it foktns the s^^ond of All lambUs, end 
4lMit, 1 Apprehend^ can be wo other th«A th« IctWs Metfitk^ on 
Ihat syUabi«. In the following examples the vowel retuftim 

riioit M^rt the inceptive p^ M^thy\. Prometh. 738. Xf^fuw- 
roo^a foi^iMViV txir^ay .%domk Sophocl. CEdip. T)^r. I€d0^ 

iPJv /x«Tp05, «uSo5y oLVO^C. ouJs ^)jt« itoi. Id. v. 72. Jpwv, \ ti tfj«- 

«£#) tff$€ Af^m[jLYiv itiXiv, In ^s^ei^I compound words U^te dbort 

vowel preceding the }^ the inceptive letter of the latter part of 
Ikkt compound, renininfi shorts Ttius Sophoci. Aj. 1S4. TV^at*. 

]OM^i0 IWtK Y^j •^jtt^AuTttd. ^Mih^l. S. Theb. 935. Z^ot fiivow^fo$. 

In th6 fbltowing the fthoit vowel before thd inteptiv^ p id {^^^ 
ened. Eurip. Suppk 46] . Sv S* oux avs^ei, XP^*^ ^' ^^^ ^^irol^ opa. 

Any person wtiD ati^ndis at all to the pronunciation of the feet 
in ihi^ verse^ will dt once perceive that the t of the praepodition 
ht is lengthened, not in Consequence of the inceptive p, but be- 
cause the harmony of the verse rfequtt-es it to be pronouneed 
with a lengthened tone, independent of the letter following. 

Sophocl. CEdip. Tjr. 847. Tout* ro-TW ^6)j ToSfliyov e\i Ipts ieift>v. 

Aristoph. Pint. 54. Ouk eai* omog 6 ypijcrjxo^ eU twto fg^i. See 

also V. 1065. Sophocl. CEdip, Col. 900, Eurip. Suppk 105. 
^schyl. Prometh. 1059. Aristoph. Pax, 740. To these many 
Other examples could be added, plainly demonstrating, that the 
practice of modern editors in doubling the ^ in order ^o lengthen 
a «hert vowel, not only vitiates the orthograpliy of the language, 
but is contrary to ancient usage. Thus we have trspippvrov ^H* 
¥0$ in the first line of the Philoctetes of Sophocles^ though it is 
Of the same form as ^jx^igurou of the same poet as quoted above. 
It is amusing to observe the inconsistency of the critics^ in stating 
roundly, that the short vowels in examples similar to those quoted 
abote are lengthened by the inceptive p, while in many com- 
poundsy the latter part of which begin with the same letter^ tlttey 
uniformly double it to make the vowel long by position. What 
difference, i would ask, can it make on the quantity of the t of 
the preposition (i|x(^), whether it is compounded with ^Us or 
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not i If k wtere found svpamte from it^ we "would be told tfiBt, 
as m the example from the Ajax of Sophocles^ the i was iMgth- 
ened by means of the inceptire j>^ in the following line froAi 

the Hecuba of Bnriprdes^ 1023. BiK^xav ykq oUmv r&vh'' ivui^^ 

^a> fJi^vyoifSf if the praeposition uvct. were separated from the future 
^vj^co the ^ Would not be doit4)Ied9 and we would be informed 
that the « was lengthened by the power of the inceptive f ! In 
every example of a similar kind tlie voWel of the prepositioOi 
forminir the first part of the compound^ is the second syllable 
of the Iambic foot, and takes the ictus or lengthened tone ; atKl 
surely the protracted tone of the vowel is more agreeable to the 
ear than the harsh and grating sound of the double p. 

Another gross violation of the orthography of the language by 
modern editors is found in such words as yevi}o-o/x9(r9dfy i3ou\o)u4o-« 
Oei, ava^/oftfio-Sa, $uvf)a'0fi6a'$a, and a variety of otiiers. No nation 
either in ancient or modern times paid more attention to the eu- 
phony of their language than the Greek8> by endeavoritig as fa^r 
as possible to get rid of every harsh sound, and particularly hf 
excluding before consonants the hissing, disagreeable sound of 
their cr. Every scholar knows the ridicule which Euripid^fS 
incurred from the frequent repetition of the <r in the following 
line of bis Medea, 47 & '^£0*000-^ 0-', (i$ *i(ra(ri¥ 'EXAijv^oy oo-di. In 
forming the comparatives and superlatives of several adjectives, 
which required one of the syllables to be long, the Greeks, 
instead of retaining the cr before repog and TUTogj threw it Qut 
and lengthened the preceding vowel. Thus, instead of <ro^6r'- 
TTipos, they wrote and pronounced the word <ro(pdoT6poSf instead df 
^^poa-Tsgos, (po^epd)T9gos> When a long syllable preceded the 
termination in 0^, they merely threw out the a* before repog and 
raros without lengthening the 0. In other instances where the 
want of the er would have destroyed the component part of the 
word, it was retained, but the preceding consonant was either 
thrown out or converted into a vowel. Thus, instead of (ttuvs, 
the original form of the participle of the verb (rr^jxi, and of the 
Latin sto, Jthe Greeks threw out the v and pronounced it (Trig, 
The form of the nominative of this participle appears to have 
been originally (ttuvs, a-Toiva-ct, o-rav, afterwards softened into 
v-TciSf o'Tao'a, (rrav. In the same manner the adjective ttol^ was 
TF^vs, fTciva-a, wav. The participle of r/flij/tiwas at first rtihs4 
Tiiiva-ay Tiiev, and afterwards, for the sake of tlie sound, the v, as 
in many other instances, was changed into a vowel, forming with 
the preceding a proper diphthong, viz. niiig, riiii<ra, niiv. As 
it is plain from these examples how careful the Greeks^ were to 
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avoid the sound of the o- in conjunction with another consonant, 
is it likely that ihey would spontaneously prefix it in verbs be- 
fore the termination ia, and not rather lengthen the preceding 
vowel f In every instance in Iambic verse where the o* is inserted 
before 6ct, the penultimate syllable is the second of the foot. 

Thus Eurip. Med. 764. rivyi(r6ft,e(<r)iu, xelj oSov jSe/S^'jcajxcv. So- 

- -, - -, 

phocl. Philoct. 137. nei<reiy 5uy»)(rojx«((r)fla jx»)8ey c5v Xeyco ; Id. 

CEdip. Tyr. 84. Tiy el<ro[jLt(<r)ioi f ujXjxsreo; yoip cos xXtJeiv. Id. 

Philoct. 527. 'Hiicis ottoi t ev6evh fiouXo[jt.6{(r)ix wXciv. It is un- 

necessary to multiply examples, as they occur in almost every 
page of the Attic and even the Epic Poets. For the same 
purpose of lengthening a short vowel at the end of a word, an 
adventitious letter has been frequently inserted. Thus in the 
Supplices of Eurip. 731. we find, Bon Se xot) xcoxvros ^v av^ 

WAiv: the T being inserted in ttoXiv to make the preceding, 

vowel long by position. In the same manner the letter v and 

the particle ye have been frequently added to the end of words 
to make the preceding syllable lon^ by position. I am confident 
that the v was never employed by the Greeks for any other pur- 
pose than to prevent the hiatus of vowels^ and that the particl^e 
yr has been frequently introduced where it was altogether unne- 
cessary. Thus Sophocl. CEdip. Tyr. 981. IIoXXo) yap ?S»j xav 
6velga(n(v) fipoToov, Why should the v be inserted before ^porm 
when the termination ci must be pronounced as a long syllable i 
Id. 287. Ka) furjv y^iyotg y 6^ia\[jLOs oi xarpoj ra^oi ; the y here, 
inserted evidently to make the last syllable of fji^iyag long, appears < 
to me to add nothing to the sense, and renders the line less har- 
monious. 

jAs Dawes' first rule was intended to apply to the Comic 
Poets alone, let us next inquire whether Aristophanes has always 
observed it. Though short vowels are less frequently lengthen- 
ed by him than by the Tragic Poets, for a reason afterwards to 
be stated, still a number of examples are to be found in his 
poetry of the application of the Ictus Metricus, showing that 
Dawes' rule was far from being well founded. Thus in the 

Plulus, V. 777. "E^evyov, siScwj ouSsv 6 tX^jxcov eyw. Id. 1079. 

OvK av TTOT oAAw TOUT hirpsmv 9ro»e7v. Brunck, very unneces* 

"• "I ^ "i - -I ^ -i " -I " -i 
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sarily, would read tovto y nrlr^eiroy. Id. 1 154. i7a^a r^y 9u^«i^ 

Srpo^oim iipva-aa-i' liiA, Nub. 189. Z)jTou<ri. jx^ vuv tout* ?n 
" -r -r - -i »* - - -I " -I - -I *'-i 

^oovTt^rre. In liue 215 the vowel u before the same mute and 

- -I" - 

liquid is short. */2; h^^^ ^itMV. touto w-ayu ^povT/^rre. In verse 

212 we have a short vowel lengthened even before a single con* 
sonant. '//SS, ica.DaTrraTai luaxpd ici^hco iravu. Before the incep- 

tive ^ the i of the preposition inp), 643. Ta^6 y iv limio [lav* 
dav«»v "frep) huiiAoov, v. 219. ^h^9 t/j y«V ^^^^^ ^^^ '^^^ xq^addootc 
ay^^ ; V. 866. KoLi rcov xpeiMiipcov ov rplfioov raov iviciii. Id. 1472. 
Streps. iVai, voii, xaTonliaSyin Harpmov Ala. 1473. Pheidip. 
'/Sou ye Jia iroiTpeoov, w$ apyaios el. Aves 45. "(hrw xoi$iipv$iyri 
iiaysvolftef av. The editors of Aristophanes^ entertaining no 

doubt of the strict universality of Dawes' rule as applicable to 
the Comic Poets, bave strangely failed to observe these and seve- 
ral other examples that militate against it> and have attempted 
to correct a few only of the verses which oppose it. Thus in 

the Eccles. 256, we have the following correct line^ Tl V ^v uwo" 
xooCa-eoa-i as ; Prax. irpoa-xifricrofjMi, which Dr. Maltby, in his Ob- 

servations to Morell's Thesaurus, proposes to read, Tl V ^y vwo* 

^ •'I • • 

xpowrtwnv (re. The same distinguished scholar has pointed out 

-J - - 

several violations of Dawes' Canon, such as Eccles. 369. ^H 
irjryr ElXel6vuL, i^iffu wn^g. Lysistr. 742. ^Jfl iti-nC EiKtl$vt\ 
irurx^ too roxou. Plut. 93. IIoXXov y^p a^Toig otrv \wf%%% xt^ 
yoci. This last verse Bruock ackoowleges opposes Vh^mtnl 



Canon, and pcHots out in an excellent note, several ineffectual 
attempts to correct it. Several other examples will occur in tlie 
examination of Anapanlic verse. From all these instances it ia 
evident that the same rales respecting Aort vowels before mutef 
and liquids apply equally to the senariao of the Comic Poets aa 
to dm of die Tragic, with this difference, that b die former tbe 
oatural qvantitj of die vowek is more frequently ^t«cn«&t 
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iHilti IN coBse^ence of the let» solemn and stately natmre of the 
language of comed^^ and becaiMe the cooiic poeU were Ies& 
re^fraiited lo tbe \i$e, of the Tribrachys, Dactyle, aqd Auapaes- 
tiiSj which enabled th^m tx> bring the tone of their laafH^go 
nearer to that of varied and genteel conversation. We have a 
siotgttlac instaiice of the (>owep of the principle I have been en- 
deavoring to establish in a curious line (89^) in the Plutus of 
Aristophanes^ where the poet employs the letter v to express the 
eafer scetit of tlie sycophant. I have no doubt^ that the 9oand 
of the letter was expressed by th^ nasal organic, and that it wa& 
pronounced m pairs, the latter occupying^ as was necessary, 
doukk the tiq^Q of Uaie focmep : 

AVrtV A« AC «\V ^ f/ 

V V U V U V V V V U U V. 

y- iv- Iv-r- |v/- t^^- |w-' 

Aristopbanes furnishes us with a siuular exampfe&in bis Equk^su 
V. 10, where Nicias replies to the invitation of Demosthenes in 
a sort oC wbitmig tone : 

w-|w-|w-|v/-|w-|w-f 



AN INQUIRY 

IntQ the Nature and Efficacyi of Imitative Versification, 

Ancient and Modern. 

C0rvo» poetaSj et peetridas picas 

(i^antare credas, Pegaseium melos.— Persius. 

No, Vi .^{Continued Jrqm N0.XXVL) 

1 o assert that neither Homes nor Virgil, nor any Greek or 
Lsrttn poet of repute ever attemptp.d to maite the soiind a|» 
echo to the aeose ; and to o^a^t^n iai addition to* thisi^ that &» 
medem poet ever succeeded in the attempt^ may appear not 
only paiadoxical, hut ^oK-hMpdy. Plato^ Aristotle^ Dietnetritnr 
Phalereus^ Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Plutarch^ Longinus^ 
the Grammarian Trypho^ Dioii Chrysostom, ^nd JSus^athius, arq 
att referred to^ as evidence of such a design on the part of 
Homer. Virgil has rpiig been the favorite author of thos^ wJK) 
deKgfat in this kind of oeauty. Three if not four of our own 
poets' have avowedly attempted to inoitate it ; aiW the leading 

* Cowley, Pope^ and^Miss Seward : the fourth is the living translator 
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Re?ievs of tbe d^, both tlie Edinburgli %iuJ Quiir^ecl^^ *' tbt 
Dqu^Isi^ ^nd the Irerqy botb/' miu^ b^ supposed |q b«liev« ui 
a tkepry which they have countenaaced ou more thau om OC^^ 
casion. These are fearful odd^ aj|;ain8t the sohtary wight 
who now resumes his inquiry ; but as I still believe that I am 
in the ri||[bt, I believe likewise that 1 have no just cauMP to 
fear — T^ uXifiu yoif wqivt^ ^wcsfh^ As for Plato atyl Aristotle, 
their teetlimony,, if clear and e3(piiQUjk would at once decid# 
the question again9t me ; but X hope to make them botkgivq 
evidence iu my favor. Of LiOnginus^ for 90 in compliance with 
comniQn acceptation I must call the anonyuious author of iba 
treatise IlepX ''T^wu I will say the saaic: the same of Plutarch 
also ; for 1 r^fer to the geuume works of that author : and with 
regard to npi rv^ *0(f,Y,pov not^o-iws, Wyttenbach says, 'Incerti 
auctoris ; de quo uoum est certumi eum uon esse Plutajcbum*' 
As for Demetrius Phalereus, or whoever else was the author of 
the treatise irep) *£§f4.^vf/a;, he is a witness whom the counael fo9 
Dionysius bad better not bring into court ; but wliom I shall beg 
leave tosubpuena on qiy own belialf. As ifpr the l^ih oration oS 
Dion Cbrysostom> * valeat quaotum valere potest/ As for Eusta* 
thius^ I must confesis that I never read his commentary ; but 
judging from the numberless imitative passages which he is saiil 
to have pointed out^ I will say of tbem as somebody said of ghostit 
* 1 have seen too many to believe in them :" at all events^ he ia 
so late in point of lime that he i%ust i^tand or fall with Diony« 
sius* As for Dionysius bimaelf, as far aa in me lies, 

' Suo sibi hunc jugulo gladio.' 
And as toTrypho tlie Grammarian, 1 may apply to the observa-« 
which are attributed to him, the worda of his lasteditior, *C9f 
terum, utverum fatear, has lacinia^, Tryphonis nomine, quod prai 
se ferunt, hatid quaquam dignae sunt :* but, whether genuine or 
not, they are of little consequence,^ As for Latin authors, no pas- 
sage has been produced hitherto from any classical author, and I 
know but of one (a remark of Terentianus Maui us) that can be 
produced against me. Finatty, as for modern critics, I tri^st that 

of the Georgics, if the Edinburgh Review is conclusive evideuce'. 
Stanihurst was a well-m^^aning man, but I will not mention him with 
poets. 

> I have no intention of Of erk>okin(; what Quintilian says about ono- 
matopoeia; but those who give an imitative versification to Vircil will 
not benefit their cause by Quintilian's testimony. The use, which a 
QuarUrly Reviewer has made of Cicero's name, will be noticed io m9 
next article. 

* Mus. Crit. No. 1. 
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& Comparison of their different assertions will show^ not that slight 
casual variety which characterises truth in substance; but that 
confusion and disagreement which mark the vanse species, in which 

' nee jpes, nee caput, uni 
Reddatur foruias/ 
' Having said so much of others, I must now say something of 
myself; and, first of>Bll as 1 freely confess that I have undertaken 
a task which requires more learning and greater abilities than 
I pretend to, let me request the reader to separate the individual 
from the cause, and not to conclude from my manner of mis- 
managing it that the cause itself is bad. Secondly, when he 
finds that I bring forward the names of writers to whom 1 
ought to consider and do consider myself much indebted, not 
only for entertainment but instruction, let him not conclude 
that this is done through envy and censoriousness. With re- 
gard to some critics, policy would dictate a rough treatment ;' 
and there are many, whom I must prove to be in the wrong, 
before 1 can prove that I am in the right ; but 1 hope [ shall 
write in no uncharitable spirit ; for «iy inquiry embraces so wide 
a compass, that sometimes 1 shall be forced to take Voltaire's 
advice in good earnest, and use ** the language which I understand 
the least in quotation of what I do not understand at all ;'' aiid 
as at other times 1 must play at * folio w-my-leader' with some 
of the 

'^ learned philologists, who chase 
A panting syllable through time and space," 

it will be so easy to pick a, hole in my coat, or make one in my 
head, that for my own sake I ought to give no wanton provoca-* 
tion. Thirdly, and what is most important of all, let me entreat 
the reader to allow that I may be in the right : prepossession will 
be strong against me ; ei jxs ^e/crp;, oS/xe 9rs/(rei;, will be the in- 
voluntary feeling of nuiny ; but if any scholar will allow that I 
may be in the right, I trust he will end by finding not only that 
I am so, but that the true interests of poetry require that I 
should be so. Vulgar errors are easily met with ;^ let me show 



' Tender-handed touch a nettle, 
And it stings you for your pains : 
Grasp it like a Ihan of mettle, 
And your hand unhurt remains. 
^ The vtntnioquist telU us that his artificial vojce proceeds from be- 
hind the door, or from beneath the floor, or from up the chimnev, and 
we believe and wonder. But is it possible that speaking inwardly can 
throw the voice outwards } The ventriloquist changes, or lowers, or 
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tliatihere is at legist one ctassicftl error. Who can qiiettion tbcf 
tfonnd'leiirmiig or the sound sense of Jones of Nayland f Yet 
hi liiis 'I^t^r6 to Doctor Vincetit^ to a classical scholar on » 
classical subject, we &nd this strange assertion, ' AchHles« the 

hett> of Homer, is vulnerable only in the heel/ A want 

of poetical feeling or of poetical genius ware never reckoned 
among the fisults of Lord Byron; yet^in the 'Deformed Trans- 
formed/ die same absurd fiction is introduced. 

'If We ask on what authority it rests, we are referred to Virgil.* 
It mttet be allowed that Virgil has occasionally falsified the 
manners and customs of the Homeric age ; and I will not say 
One Word in defence of his trumpets and his cavalry, and his 

' — niveis tentoria velis : ' 

yet I do say that both his allusion and the circumstantial ac- 
count of Ovid, are in perfect harmony with Homer and his 
hero. But the wondrous tale pleased our boyhood, and we 
do not easily get rid of the impressions of our early years. That 
the mother of Achilles dipped him in the Styx, and made him in- 
vulnerable, save only in the heel ; that this invulnerable man 
wore impenetrable armour ; that the bravest of the Greeks 
would not sally forth to avenge his friend, till he had doubly 
secured every part but that \yhich alone was vulnerable ; and 
that he perished not in the battle, Ivi.erxai^o-i %v\]n<nv, but in the 
temple of Apollo, will always be the popular belief. 

Lastly, let me request that not even the warmest admirer of 
imitative metre will imagine that I am endeavoring to deprive 
him of a pleasure : — I cannot take the shadow of Delphi from him 
who is the master of Delphi. If imitative metre is to be found 
in Homer, there it must remain in spite of every Zoilus ; but if 
^t neither does, nor ever did exist there, then I shall not deprive 
any one of a pleasure, but be the fortunate means of releasing 
him from a mischievous and puerile illusion, and leading him 
back to a fuller and purer enjoyment of those unrivalled beau- 
raises his tone according to circumBtaoces, and in this a dexterous ma- 
nagement is necessary ; but if he did not name the place, he would never 
prwluce the deception. 

' Pausanias reports strange things of the Styx ; but, if I remember 
right, he mentions nothing of its case-hardening quality. The account 
01 Apollonius Rhodius has ueen translated by Him, 

''Who well in modern verse has wove 

Partenopex's mystic love," 
jLudp as he observes, resembles the story of Ceres and Triptolemus. It 
seem^ from the Scholiast of Aristophanes that, according to some, Tlietis 
wanted to boil her Son. 

VOL. XXXI. CLJl. NO. XLI. G 
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ties, which really do exist there^ and which need no mer^trW 
cious ornament. Sophistry claims . a close alliance with Philo- 
aophy. Alchemy wiUi ChemisUry^ and Astrology with Astro«' 
nomy ; yet in e^ch of these cases the best interests of scieace 
demand that a broad line 6f separation, should be drawn be<* 
tween the mother and her spurious daughter. 

If any really think that the elaborate yet trifling mimicry of 
imitative metre can be an ornament to the sublimest of all human 
compositions, let me request their attention to the following ex* 
^actfrom a periodical publication' : — ^^In a historical work, every 
ttung must tend to the eljucidation of the principal action of the 
piece, and to impress upon the spectptor feelings suitable to the 
subject ; while those accessories, which are to mark the time 
and country in which the event happened, and the circumstances 
which attended it, as well as the quality and condition of the 
persons, will be introduced, (as tp light and shade, situation 
and style of execution) with so little ostentation and obtrusive^ 
ness as to be useful matter of illustration, without absorbing this 
^ttention^ and interrupting the train of sentiment. Thus the 
feeling of horror excited by Count Ugolino and his sons starving 
to death in prison, ^lust not be disturbed by the dexterity and 
smartness of execution of the chains with which they are bound, 
or of t^e w^Us of the prison in which they are immured. All 
trifling details and circumstances, which detract from simplicity 
ivithout affording illustration, are impertinent, and must be stu* 
diously rejected : of this description are the folds of the table- 
clojth in Leonardo da Vihci^s Last Sppper^ and the dog gnawing 
a bone in Paul Veronese's pict^ure of the same subject. 

^' Even horses and other animals will require, in the grand 
style, a mode of execution to^lly different from that of a pror 
fessed cattle-piece; and if we substitute in imagination, for 
instance, in the cartoon of the Sacrifice at Jjystra, a cow painted 
in the best style of P. Potter or Du Jardin, it would be ot>'- 
yiously high/y injurious to the effect J* 

' Ut pictura, poesis erit/ 

If any think tliat this mimicry must exist because they feel it, I 

reply that, to Homer'9 audience, the sound did not echo, but 

create, the sense, fhe English scholar, reading quietly in his 

study, is not exactly in the same situation as the native Greek, to 

whom the Iliad was sung or chaunted ; the mere man of letters 

is no judge at all of the feelings of the illiterate warrior.* But 

i^ " • » 

' Bncyclopeedia Ediiiensis. 

^ *< To calm tbeir passion with the words of age, 
Slow from his seat arose the Pylian sage.*' 
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1 do hot reil my cause on general assertions. After this little 
florish of trumpets, I shall proceed regularly and patiently with 
all the evidence that can be produced against me, examining 
sot only irfiat ImIs been done, but what may be done ; not only 
the hnitatif&Versification, but the languages which form its ma- 



^tmft 



HoW pleanng ! bow picturesque ! bow dig;nffi«d t bow well suited to the 
wise aad venerable munarch 1 how ill suited to the whole SG«ne, to the 
warm-hearted, lively, taticative old warrior, and ti) the words of iiomer! 

** But when he speaks, what elocution flows ! 

Soft as the fleeces of descending snows. 

The copious accents fall, with easy art 

Melting thejf fall^ and sink into the heart V* 
lipw descriptive ! how beautiful ! bow agreable to our notions of 
the patient, politic Ulysses ! how contradictory tu the quotations ^ivea 
in the notes ! * How completely refuted bv another passage in Quin- 
tilian — ** illam eloquentie/»rorel/0m P* and by the whole tcoor of Ovid's 
account! 

Mittor et lliacas audax orator ad arces : 
Visaque et intrata est alts mihi curia Trojae. 
Pleoaque adhiic erat ilia viris. Interritw egi, 
Quam mihi mandarat communis Grascia, causam ; 
AccusogueParhifpradanu^ Helenamguereposco: 
£t nioveo Priamum, Priamoque Aotenora junctum* 
At Paris, et fratres, et aui rapuere sub illo, 
Vix temtert mama (scis noc, Meoelae) nefdnda$: 
Primaque lux nostri tecum fuit ilia penclL 

fjci me give another instance: 

** As when the Moon, refulgent lamp of nifhf^ 
O'er heaven's clear amre spreads her sacred lighi; 
When not a breath dbturbs the deep serene^ 
And not a cloud o'ercasts the solemn scene; 
Armmd her throne the vivid planefs roll. 
And stars unnumbered gUd the glowing pole ; 
O'er the dark trees a yellower venlure spread. 
And tip with silver every mountain's bead : 
Then shme the vdes, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of gk>ry bursts from all the skies; 
The consdotts swains, reioicine in the sifbt. 
Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful figbt." 
How odeo, and how much has this passage been admired ! yet if the 
scholar compares it with the original, and the artist attempto to copy 
the coloring, it wiH be found equally hke toUoooer and to Nature. 

* '^ in Ulysse facundiam et magnitudinem junxit, cut oratiooem nivi- 
bus bybemis copia verborum atque impHu parem tribuit." (Quiiitiliam) 

torraUcm ceu Dulicbii 

ningida dicta. (Ausonitis.) 
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lerials: still fn'ainUiningy in defiance of every apped to classical 
authority, that- the great authorities of antiquity: do not couii* 
tenance any such doctrine; that in fact it originated with 
Dionysius: maintaining also, that notwithstanding Mr. Todd's 
assertions, our great epic poet practised no such mimicry. What* 
ever may be asserted in the Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews ; 
whatever names may be arrayed against me ; mine will be 
found to be the right faith, however unequal I mqy be to do it 
justice, and to set it in the clear light of truth. I again avow 
that I certainly am unequal to the wide compass of ancient 
and modern literature^ which this subject requires ; but I am 
not without hope of receiving sodie assistance from your cor- 
respondents, as I proceed,' and notwithstanding the number 
i»f my opponents, a comparison of their tenets will benefit me 
as much as the stone did Jason, when the armed men spruoR up 
against him. 

llle, gravem medios silicem jaculatu^ in ho8tes> 
A se depulsum Martem cidbf^^-^l^ ' 
Terrigense peretttut per miiiM.'fimera fratres, 
Civilique ta<|limt acie. ' 



imam»^mmmmr»m 



Still, however^ the gay confusion and gaudy imagery of the translation 
will always be preferred to the clear ideas, and truth, and simplicity of 
the beautiful original. In the same manner I presume the rough Fin 
M*Coul has been improved into the civilised, affable, well-bred Fingal. 

' As my-knowle^e of German scarcely extends beyond the alphabet, 
I shall be much obliged to any of your readers who wHl favor me tvith 
a little information on the subject of the following extract. I conclude that 
Schiller is the poet alluded to : but what was the nature of the metre ? aiia 
is this sort 6f imitation common in Oerman poetry? 

*^ We make one extract only from * Honour to Woman,' that our readers 
may appreciate the translator's effort in copying the metre of the ori- 
§[inal, to give a male and female character to the verses, which respec* 
tively characterise the sexes, fee." Westminster Review, No. 3. p. 558. 
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It will be altoWedi tbat^ with the exception of a few detached 
paaaages, ' the worfcs of (he Greek tragedians have never miet 
Mrith-an adequate, or any thing approaching to an adequate rt-* 
preaenlBtion in oar language.' Many of their subjects, indeed, 
have lietn adapted to the modern stage, we will not say with 
^C($es8>'bul in some instances with great talent, as in the CEkJi- 
pus of Dryden and Lee; and much classical knowledge, as 
well as eoiisiderable, and in some instances first-rate poetic 
powers, have been expended on an attempt to transfer the forms 
and spirit of the ancient tragedy into our own language ; as in 
the SamBon and Cottius of Mihon, the Medea and Boadicea of 
Glover, the Caractacus and £lfrida of Mason, the Scandinai 
vian dramas of Sayefrs, and in our own days the Promethem 
and Hellas of Shelley, and we may add the religious plays of 
Milman. But the honorable office of presenting the great 
original writers themselves to the reader m his own language, 
has been abandoned to writers of low degree, heavy laborious 



* The same might have been said, till within a few years, of Aristo- 
phanes. We do nut mean that the want in question can be considered, 
even now, as fully supplied ; for the versions of Cumberland, Mitchell^ 
and Gary, though works of distinguished talent each in its >yay, are^ 
after all, far from likenesses of the great original. In expressing this 
opinion we are doing no dishonor to the capacity of the translators ; for 
it would be difficult to name the genius which would be disgraced by a 
failure in an attempt so arduous, and demanding such a variety of powers 
and acquirements. Mr. Frere's unpublished translation of the Frogs, 
judging from the specimens we have seen cited and the character we 
have heard given of it, is probably the most successful transfusion of the 
manner and spirit of Aristophanes which exists in our language. We 
know not why it should be still withheld from the public. 

We are happy to perceive announced a volume of selections from tlie 
Greek text of Aristophanes, with notes bv his accomplished translator, 
Mr. Mitchell. Such a work is very desirable, as Invernizius's, tht only 
satisfactory edition, is too bulky for ordinary readers ; and as Aristopha- 
nes, moreover, is one of those authors, of whom, with reference to such 
readers, a part may safely be substituted for the whole. 
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versemongers, '* for Swisses or for Gibeonites designed \* men 
not deficient in learning, but without a spark of poetry. Ac- 
cordingly^ it would be impossible to name a translation of any 
one of the Greek tragedians which has become popular either 
with scholars or ordinary readersy unless Potter's ^schylus be 
excepted ; an exception which we are inclined, with the present 
author, to attribute to the transcendent genius of the origt- 
nal. This neglect, so different from the treatment which 
many other illustrious poets of Greece and Rome have expe- 
rienced' in our country, may be ascribed, first, to the difficulty 
of the works themselves^' a difficulty partly innate and partly 
originating in a corrupted text, and which, considerable as it 
was. in itself, would of course be greatly exaggerated in popular 
idea ; to tbeir nationality, and the pecuUar feelings, habits, 
and religious belief oii which they are founded^ so aUeu 
from our associations ; to the diversity of tbeir dramatic system 
ix^mi our own, and the prejudice which was unconsciously ex- 
cited against it in our muids by its ostensible affinity to the 
French ; and to llie comparatively small attention witfi which, 
owing to the above causes, the tragedians were for a long time 
regarded. We are now, however, in a different age. With the 
revival of a purer taste in other respects, the excellencies of 
thejse great writers are now more fully (though still imperfectly.) 
appreciated, and the vulgar prejudices respecting them dissi- 
pated ; their study has become popular, not merely among pro* 
iessed scholars, but among the readers of Greek in general ; 
and we may reasonably hope, that among the many men of ta- 
lent who unite the cultivation of poetry with the pursuits of 
classical literature, some one will ere long arise to supply this 
deficiency in our literaturq^ and to rescue from the ** clumsy 
gripe'^ of Messrs. Potter, Wodhull and. Co. the noble instru- 
ment which produced such heart-awakening music in the ears 
of the Athenians of old. 

Mr. J. Symmons, the author of the present translation, is (as 
we gather from his preface) the son of Dr. Symmons, whose 
excellent version of the iEneid was noticed in a former number 
of this Journal.^ He is known chiefly, we believe, by bis re* 



' Hence the hard fate of Pindar and Lucretius. Persius misht have 
been equally unlucky, had not the brevity of the task appeared to com- 
pensate for Its difficulty ; the same cause which has produced so many 
, editions of Lycophron. 

* No. xLii. p. 286. 
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putatioii for classical learning, which will not at all be dimi- 
•iitshed by the present publication. As a translation, indeed/ it 
does not bold a high rank ; and had the volume contained no- 
thing more than the translation, or had the writer been a mere no- 
vice in authorship, and consequently easily susceptible of discou- 
ragemept, we should probably have refrained from rioticiilg it at 
all; for to criticise a work to which the reviewer cannot con- 
scientiously afford any thing beyond cold commendation, is a 
thankless and unworthy office, and in our opinion exceeds the 
lawful province of the critic — with some obvious exceptions, 
which are not likely to be overlooked or under-stated in point 
of number by our self-constituted masters of literary manners. 
Mr^.Symmons, however, can afford to be found fault with ; and 
by the unaffected candor with which he confesses his own in 
ab^ity to produce an adequate translation of ^schylus, he has 
in a great measure anticipated and rendered needless our stric- 
tures. 

''The following attempt, which is published only as a speci- 
men, originated^ at the . suggestion of a friend, in an earnest, 
though perhaps audacious desire, to realise in our own language 
aomethii^ more of the spirit of the original than can be found 
in the vernon of Potter. The translator is fully aware of his 
own deficiency, and is doubtful whether, with the best intentions 
in the world, be has succeeded in advancing one step beyond 
him whom he cpndems, if he has retouched even one line with 
effect^ or made it one shade nearer the color of the original. 
The only advantage of which perhaps this attempt can boast, 
is, that it is a more faithful transcript, and that the numerous 
errors, totally subversive of the stage, to be met with in Potter, 
are avoided here. All that the reader can depend on will be 
accuracy and correctness in rendering controverted passages, mis- 
taken not only by Potter, but by others of much greater eru- 
dition. The present translator has striven to be as liteial as 
possible, though not always with success ; and he has, he is 
afraid^ from his own inability, often fallen into languor and 
diffuseness.'' 

To supply a version which shall supersede Potter's, in gene- 
ral acceptation, is no very ambitious aim : Mr. Symmons, how* 
ever, must not be offended if we give it as our opinion, that 
even this expectation is not likely in his case to be rea- 
lised. We do not mean that his is not a better translation than 
Potter^s; he has more poetry, because he writes in a more 
poetical age ; and he is more accurate, because he writes in an 
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age when the Greek tragedians a:re n|ueh better understood. 
But we doubt much whether his version is likely to be popular, 
on ac.count of the harshness and stiffness which, from his yery 
attention to the^e points, together with the want of that co^r 
manding genius which would have enabled him to achieve the 
desired excellences without the accompanying defects, characr 
terises bis translation. .It is no difficult matter for a dishonest 
translator to write with ease and clearness. By smoothing away 
all the prominences of his original, by softening or omitting alt 
that is not susceptible of a modern turn, and, in a word, by re* 
ducing every thing to fbe, standard of thought and expression 
recognised in oqr own age, he succeeds in producing a work 
perfectly iujtelligible to the Eogiish reader, speciousi easy, of 
perusal, .ai^d tin many cases po^se^^ing copsiderable aieqt .of 
anofhrr jj^Udf.'but retaining little ipore.than a nominal resemblance 
to. the original. To adopt a metaphor not, perhaps^ strictly 
applicable, instead of embodying the soul of the original in ^ 
new form, they infuse into its body a new soul of their own. 
It becomes altogether a different thing, like the trireme in the old 
sophistical question, on Sir John Cutler's stockings, in the paj 
roidy of it by Arbuthnot. On the other hand, those translators 
who have acted on the principle of adhering strictly to their au- 
thor's sense, and imitating, as far as possible, his manner, hav^ 
generally found these objects unattainable except at the expense of 
frequent, uncouthness, and the obscurity connected with unfami- 
liar words and idpas. Accordingly they meet with little success ; 
few readers being content to exchange an easy enjoyment for 
a difficult onq, and to scramble over roughnesses for tlie sake 
of attainii^g an accurate idea of an author. Those who have com- 
pared P^pie's Honier with tliat of Cowper, or Murphy's Taci- 
tus with the earlier translation by Gordon, will need no illustra- 
tion of the abpve remarks. Some great artists have, indeed^ 
succeeded in uniting qualities apparently irreconcilable; but of 
these Mr.Symmons is not one. He belongs to hi& father's class 
pf translators— the class of Sotheby andHpdgsouj Meriyale and 
Bland ; exact in minutiae^ but wanting vigor of conception, and 
consequently of expression ; well fitted for what/equires only ele- 
gance and smoothness of flow, but unequal to a work of power. A 
translator of iEschylus must be born as well as made ; he must 
be himself endued with a portion of ^schylean spirit; and of this 
|4r« Symmons, with all his taste and erudition, has not a spark. 
And yet we know not that we ought to find fault with him for 
Irving published an imperfect translation of a Greek play. Its 
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compoftition has doubtless been a source of much enjoyment, 
as well as instruction, to himself; and even if his work added 
nothing ta the public stock of either, it would at least take no- 
thing from it« We should, however, be doing Mr* Symmons 
great injustice if we omitted to mention, what indeed constitutes 
the chief value of the book, the talent and information dis- 
played in the notes. They are the productions of an ele- 
gant and accomplished mind, in which laborious reading and the 
habit of .minute criticism has not succeeded in blunting the 
native fineness- of taste. We ought to observe, that Mir. Sya- 
mons is tftomuch addicted to the pedautry of dwelling osten- 
tatiously on the praises of what few people besides himself 
have read ; he Ss also fond of applying to the ancient writers the 
unmeaning terms of modem eulogistic criticism ; an affectation 
common. among scholars in the present age, in which every thing 
is popularised: and from which Mr. Mitchell himself, in his 
essays on classical subjects, is not wholly exempt. 

Of the translation we shall give two specimens, one from the 
dialogue, the other from the chorus. The first shall be part 
of Clytemnestra's speech of welcome to her victorious hus- 
band. 

tfAMytfAh^ lOiav^Aonn Mv^roi, &c. ▼. 860, ed. Blomfield. 

Meantime 
The ^sbiug fountains, whence so many tears • 
Chasuig each other trickled on my eheeks. 
Are quite run our, and left without a drop ; - 
And these sad eyes, which so late took their rest, 
Are stain'd with blemish by late watching hours. 
Weeping for thee by the pale midnight lamp, 
That b«imt unheeded by ipe. In my dreams 
I lay, my couch beset with visions sad, 
And saw thee oft in melancholy woe ! 
More than the waking time could show, I saw > 
A thousand dreary congregated shapes, 
And Marted ofl, the short-lived slumber fled, 
Scared by the night-fly's solitary buzz : 
But ilow my soul, so late overcharged with woe, 
Which had all this to bear, is now the soul 
Of one who had not known what mourning is, . 
And ndw would fain address him thos, e'en thu^: 
This'is the dog who guards the wattled fold ; 
Thi^ is the main-sheet which the sails and yards 
Of some tall ship bears bravely to the winds ; 
This is the pillar whose iung shaft from«aptb — 

Touches the architrave of some high house ; 
A child who is the apple of the eye 
To the fond father who h^s none but him ; . 
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Ken of the speck of some fai relying lauOy . 
Seen by pale seamen .well nigh lost to hope ;. 
A fair day, sweetest after tempest showets ; 
A fountain fresh, with crystal running clear. 

To the parch'd traveller who thirsts ^r drink. ' 

• « . « « * * ^ 

Thus my fond heart,^ with speeches sucli as these,. 
Pays to nis worthiness wHat she thinks due : 
Let no one grudge me the. sweet pleasure now ; 
But think upon the sorrows I have borne. 

■The other is frona the third chorus. Strophe III., to the end. 

■ 9up* mMt i* lx9iiV It 'lx£ov woXiv, &€. v. 716, ed. Blomfield. 

When first she came to {lion's towers, 
O what a glorious sight, I ween, was there! 
The tranquil beaut v of the gorgeous queen 
Hung soft as breathless summer on her cheeks, 
Where on the damask sweet the glowing Zephyr slept ; 
And like an idol beaming from its shrine, 
So o'er the floating gokl around her thrown 

Her peerless face did shine ; 
And though soft sweetness hung upon their lids. 
Yet her young eyeS still wounded where they look'd. 
She breathed an incense like Love's perftmied itower^ 
Blushing in sweetness ; so she seem'd in hue, 
And pained mortal eyes with her transcendent view : 
E*eH so to Paris' bed the lovely Helen came. 
But dark Brinnys, in the nuptial hour. 
Rose in the midst of all that bridal pomp. 
Seated midst the feasting throng. 
Amidst the revelry and sopg; 
Erinnjrs,, led by Xenius Jove, 
Into the halls of Priam's sons, 
Erinnys of the mournful bower. 
Where youthful brides weep sad in midnight hour. 

ANTiSTROPHE IIT. 

'Twas said of old, and men maintain it still. 
Fortune, how great soe'er, is never crown'd, 
But when the great possessor, at the close 
Of earthly grandeur, leaves an heir behiud. 

And sinks not childless to his grave. 

But then they, say it often haps 
Fortune will wither on the father's grave, 

And though his race was blest before. 

Twill bud with sorrows weeping sore. 

And never ending once begun. 



* The accumulation of illustrative images in the above passage has 
been imitated by modern writers, and sometimes witii transcendent 
beauty. 
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But I thiDk not, as thinks the crowtd : 
. The impious doer still hegets 
A brooq of impious doers more. 
Children and heirs or all his wicked deeds : 

Whilst from the house of righteous men. 
Who even-handed justice love, 
' Comes a long line of children good and fair. 

STROPHE IV. 

Foul Villany,* that wanton'd in its day. 
Now its old crimes by time are half efi^ed. 
Still reproduces others fresh and young, 
^ In generations new of wicked men ; 
And brings Its horrid progeny to light, 

Born now or then, when comes the hour. 

Born at a birth with in&nt Wrath, 
And that great demon, heaven-detested fiend, 

Hignt Hardihood orThrasos bold, 

And blackest woes of cypress hue. 
In gloomy likeness of their parents drear, 

WoeSy that on mansions proud let fall 
The funeral pall. 

ANTISTROPHE IV. 

' But Justice sheds her peerless ray 

In love-roof d sheds of humble swain, 
AQd gBds the smoky cots where low-lived virtue dwells : 

But with averted eyes 
The maiden Goddess Dies 

The gorgeous halls of state, sprinkled with gold. 

Where mthy-handed Mammon dwells; 

She will not praise what men adore, 

Wealth sicklied with false pallid ore. 

Though drest in pomp of haughty power. 
But still leads all things on, and looks to the last hour. 

We shall extract a few of Mr. Symmons' numerous and in- 
teresting notes, th&t the classical reader naay form an idea of 
the contents of this part of the volume, to which we refer him 
with much more pleasure than to the translation itself. We 
observe, by the way, that he frequently takes occasion to 
express his dissent from Dr. Blomfield; and generally, we 
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think^ with justice. Dr. Blomfield did ill in setecting £schy1us 
as a subject for criticism. Mr. Symmons^ though a less practised 
critic, has a better taste and a more discriminating Judgment ; 
and h is on this account that we regret to see him sometimes 
playing the fine gentleman in criticism.* 

" P. 7. I. ult. (first Chorus) Mourning apart in deep un- 
trodden glades] So I have rendered iKTrarloii akyetri, literally^ 
< mourning out of the paths/ 'mourning in unfrequented and un- 
trodden places/ which appears more natural and poetical^ as 
well as more correct, than the tortuous explanation of the Scho- 
liast, adopted by Heath, Dr. Blomfield, and Stanley. The 
Scholiast asserts that IxTrar/oi^ is put for ex^ar/cBy, and that the 
epithet, though formally agreeing with oXyfo-i, yet really applies 
to ^a/$coy. Admitting the hypallage, yet the word exTrarlcov 
could not mean ^ sublatorum/ as Stanley renders it, whereas 
the sense I have given it is the natural and easy one. The word 
IxTTaTeoD [ffx«aTo»] is used by Diogenes Laertius to describe the 
philosopher Epimenides abstracting himself from society, and 
going into a wilderness in quest of simples.^ 'EKnauov ixyag then 
is ' a mourning in a wilderness.' Potter has avoided the word, 
and lost the image. 

'^ The expression in this passage, ofllSiov ipraklvcoif iKiaravreg, 
is absurdly understood by Fotter and others as equivalent to the 
English phrase, Mosiug their pains/ which is refuted by the 
word $£ftyioi^pij. UAfov ifraJj^xfw means ' the young birds them- 
selves, the tender object of -the l;are of their parents,^ (so forci- 
ble and comprehensive is the Greek language in the hands of 



■ In the notes to the preface Mr. Syminons takes occasion to vindicate 
the old reading cdiraTfMtay in Eur. Hipp. 67, observing that yaici; 'an a^Ailr 
is to6t tragic, and alleging the parallel expressions xaxxiTTtti^a o-Tl^avov, 
4ax(MC 'rcT^H^i'A*^*^ &c. l£j also corrects the lines of Chaeremon, ap. 
Athen. xiii. 89. 

when for aAoxo'v be reads &>^rxy>f' A^^ooijdiiig to analogy^ however, it 
should be ci\oyyoTf, We refer to the preface for other instances of inge- 
nious eaiendation. 

In the note p. 4, Mr. S. quotes some instances of Ixirtfui being used in 
the sens* of vo^^c^. In soroel parts of our country the verb * to expect' is 
Mse^ in a similar manner. 

* Mr. S. might have quoted II. z. 201. of Bellerophon : 
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a' poet). ' ill short it meant^ by a bodd figure^ ^hat woiiU im 
•zpraned inioomiiioii Greek Uius: i>Ja-an$i robg ^proA^yoiif i^' 
^ywmimfiidTtgi il«f. £urq[>ide8, Hercides Fur. 1039.> naa an 
czacd J parallel pasiiaga: *0 8* oS^rif Ipng ixTipov naraurinm 
'/USVft rfxiwy; that ja, in proae^ tUvcl Hwrepu Si* & tSXifagmki^Kmf 
§hl. Spenser, whether from imitatioh, or more probablj from 
poetical coincidence, elegantly uses the same figwe in speaking 
of a- hind deprived of her young : 

* Right sorrowfully mourning her bereaved cares/ 

It is really mortifying to see a fine passage so ill .used : Mua-i 
grave- is theleist deiinquent, who would read VJmv for U^oi^ 
ibcMighlthlitiwiQuld be to take a plume. from, the.poe^^.but one 
panndt h^pleeUng angry with SttanleviPotUr^ and Pjf» Blomfield, 
for rendering i?Jff-eatni tcovov ipraxfxwv Slfitivor^f^^:^ losing their 
paioa- in. (guarding the beds of their young/ instead .of losing 
thetr unfledged and bed-'reposing cares.' What great poet, 
instead of jpositively and direcdy stating such a calamity, would 
state it thus by circumlocution, and as it were by induction? as 
if losing their pains were a loss to be considered when they had 
lost their young themselves. What a style of writing ! Besides, 
S^viQTiTpii.dQeflLnot mean guarding a bed» but keeping a bed, or 
lying in abed, and is here applied. to. the ybuug ones. lying in 
theiriiiest. And this is the very sense it is used in, in line 14M 
of thiijrjdajy and this is the very sense Hesychius gives the word| 
deferring to this very passage, p. IS, 1. 1. 'Where they had 
borne a mother hare,' Sec. In vindicatioh of my own and Pot-* 
ter's version of this passage, I must express my regret at Dr» 
Blomfield having recalled the old and corrupt reading of Aldus. 
Robortelliy and Turnebus (epix6iJi,uTci), which Stephens altered 
into Jgix^xovdi, which reading has maintained its place ever 
since. The whole passage stands thus in the Glasgow edition^ 

BoJKOfJLevoi XuylvdVy Hpixvi/^ovoL ^ipjiari, yivvoiv 

Nor is there a plainer passage in the whole play, viz. ^ De* 
▼onringa hare, or one of the hare kind, very big with young,--^^ 
jovertaken in her last course/ But Dr. Blomfield reads Botf-vo- 
|i0il^o^K»y(yetiff ipixufiMToi ^ipftMra yevvav, BXa^evru h,oivii(Ovtq6fMur» 
BKu^ivTu, says he, agrees with (fiipp^ara : a very good concord in 
grammar, but a most strange and miraculous oncf in sense. 
What! eat the hare's embryos, overtaken in their last course? 
Whoever heard of embryos running a r^ce f Axylvav yiwav is 
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'^P. 36. So $aid the impious, S^cJ I bav^ foUoweci|h« plain 
aod natuml sense of the passage, aod the coiitiext; and it ma^ 
bjB ■ remaiked once far all^ »in the difficulties of a dead lau* 
goage^ in ail the difficulties of tropes, figures, aud metaphors of 
a daring poetry^ and in all the perplexities pf douJbtfiU and vi->. 
tiaited. reading^, yet so natural and easy is the style of. these greiit 
masters^ that their. meaning is generally obvious i thcfy, asit.wQrei 
ledd 3^oU by the hand through: dark and doubtful labyriuthy by 
thelight of TeasoB and nature^ would but coHiment9U>rs bf( con- 
tented to follow them^.and understand, their simplicity* .Wby» 
far instance, should Dr. Blomfield so boldly pronounce tim 
passage to be corrupt? why .should he attempt to re-write it ^ 
that is, entirely to change the thoughts and phrases of bis authoTi 
on account of a school-boy difficulty as to the numbef of wi^ 
fwrrtti, find the usage of hirapxelv, which word occurs in a line of 
Soionl!^'oitBd;by Plutarch, in much the same sense as it is used 
herei AUo^ thd diffioulty; note the word for the benefit of 
students;, endeavor, if you please^ to amend; but do not exer-r 
ciseyourowii poetic vein in original composition >t the eJipense 
of your author. A difficulty ot rare word or meaning, i$ iu>t 
necessarily a corruption; iri<puvTeu hiay.be plUral as well as xs«- 
xpavTui in the Hippol. 19,58, wliich Professor Monk has retained 
in preference to ngifji^arrm, a reading supplied by the Cod. Jb*lorv c 
or if fti^arrou could not agree with ol Beol, wocild it not be mone 
natural to understand ro ieiov i Again, loreo may be used for §hi, 
(expirjsiting a wish or a 4)rayer earnestly in the imperative moori 
instead of the optative) as in\S:sch^ Suppl. 678.: "Hfim^ V A^ 



DISSEHTATIO 

PrcBtniv annuo ornata^ et in Cwna Cantabrigiehsi 
recitata, Comitiis Mavimis^ mdcccxxiv. Auctor^ 
Henrico Thompson, A. B. ColL t>iv. Joann. 

. Hiscip. ■' r ■ 

-:AI^AECfiNTHJM -INGfiNU VIM INSITAM V£T£RUM FOETAETIM 

EXEMPLARIA PROMOVENT ? 



Ad C. Nokinum Campdriellkm. 

iSoLEs tu quidem, Campanellie mi carissime, identidem a me 
quasrere quidnam sit causae cur vcteribus poetis tantum attri- 
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biiiHB^ ut non solum eorum ' lectione delectari aniuios atque 
refici^ venim etiam ali atque augeri hodiernorum hominum io- 
gma pronuntiem? ClamUas, indignum esse furore illo poetico, 
qtii ad difinos afflalus quam proxime accedere vulgo ezisti- 
antnr, bumanis opibus: promoveri, poetamque, reclamaiite 
VQteDft.-proverbiOy non nasci^ sed fieri. Respondeo quidem 
null^ ; nescio Jamen quo modo, qusecunque inter loquenduni 
persoadeOy discedcms -aul oblivi^ceris, aut novis argumentis 
aubmere conaris.- Itaque banc rem paullo adcuratius tractare 
coosdtui; eaque. argumenta quae a te contra banc sententiam 
caUide coacervata sunt, attentius examinare ; ut, quam parum 
valeant penitus explorato, argumenta tutius aggrediamur, 
quibus potissimuro evinci possit, antiquos poetas non solum 
per S€ prsBstare, digiiosque esse quos voluptatis doctrinaeque 
causa 'quisque jperlegat, sed eorum exemplaribus poetarum 
recantiom ingenia, utcunque nobilia^ in nobilius promoveri. 

Quod a doctissimo sapientissimoque viro jampridem pra^ 
ceptum est, omnem orationem a definitione proficisci debere ; 
id .DOS qtioque pro nostra parte servandum existiniamus ; ne 
ergo Hpratiana ilia qusestio nobis quoque proponatur, 

^' Scire Telim, pretium chartis quotus arroget annus/' 

e^ Unttimmodo pro veteribus habeo, quos vulgo fere classicos 
appellilQius; poetas scilicet, qui, vigentibus utrorumque Unguis, 
GraecQ . Jjatineque scripserunt. Argumenti quoque nostri 
mubuQi intererit, utrumne probe intelligatur quid sit ^' mens 
ilU difliMor " ^* osque illud niagna sonaturum/' quibus solis 
nomen poeticum nobilissimus poeta defereudum existimat. 
Grasci^ qui nunquam quicquam temere appeliaverunt, inven- 
torem sive creator em poetam esse voluerunt. Is igitur poetici 
ardoris plurimum habere credendus est, si quis uberrimam in- 
y^miendi facultatem sortiatur; qui autem in elatioribus at(|ue 
iQa|pificentioribus inveniendis f^licissime claruerit, is poeta 
nobilissimus habebitun Poetarum idcirco mentem Hpratius, 

3ui qualis ea esset opt'une habuit perspectum, diviniorem baud 
ubitayit appeliare, siquidem, quum nihil sit in Numine ipso 
conspeclius mirabilius(]ue ^uam . rerum creandarum faculta^ 
poetae in hac re quasi vim divinam asmulari videntur. . Adjicit 
** OS magna sonaturum,'' eloquium videlicet magnificum et 
poeticum, argumentoque magno conveniens. Hoc ergo praa- 
cepto omne poetae officium contineri videtur: ut feliciter in- 
vert ta pro rerum dignitate versibus exprimantur. 

Res igitur onniis eo recidit ut quaeratur, utrumne Graecorum 
Latinorumque poetarum lectio quicquid ad inveniendas digneque 
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eiprimetidts notiones conferat. Elegdntiam elegantiuin aerifH 
torum lectione adjuvari id est, ut non dignum sit quod pluribiiv 
pereequar. Potius me ad illud refellenduin convertanii qood to 
mihi indesiiienter objicis, metitem illam drnDiorem btimamg ra-- 
bu8 iiequefrangi neque adjuvari posse; quippe quae aliter divina 
minime vocanda asset. Poeticum afflatum a Natura, lum^afer 
arte^ profectum lubens confiteor ; neque disciplina quemquam 
poetam extitisse crediderim, quern placido lumiue Melpomene 
BCD viderit nascentem. Quum autem caeteraa omnes facul^ 
tates, quas pariter Natura doiiante accepimus, in melius pro-* 
movere bumanis conatibus fas sit, quid obstet quo minus poe-^ 
tica quoque facultas iisdem augeri possit^ nuilus video. 

Porro creandarum notion um potestas, si vim veram pro-* 
priamque vocis spectare volumus, nemini mortalium obtigit; 
notiones enim omnes aut sensibus excipi, aut cogitando; oririy 
jamdiu inter omnes qui vel minimum in philosophia profecerinv 
coovenit. Inventorem ergo poetam appellare quam creatorem 
maluerim; utpote cujus proprium sit quid in re quaque pul«^ 
duiy venustii ornati^ magnificique sit, invenire ; idque, aut 
sensibus observando ; ut ii^ qui cceli, maris, rurisque pulchri" 
tudinem carminibus depingunt : aut notionibns jam menti sen* 
tiendo illatis inter se meditationis vi committendis, quae longe 
nobilisstma inventionis pars est ; unde metaphorse^ gradatibnes^ 
et si quid est aliud quod poeticam opulentet et exomet. Nibii 
est igitur cur existimemus inventionem arte non posse adjavari j| 
imo vel ex his probabile videtur, magnum invention! ad^umen^ 
tum ailaturam poetarum proborum lectionem ; mens emm na'^ 
lionibus sublimioribus-locupletata jam altius exsurgere gestit^ 
et poeticam laetius et felicius auspicatur* 

Verumtameu ut concedatur, vim poeticam disciplina excoli 
acuique posse, aliter revera accidisse^ allatis exemplis osten- 
dere satagis. Homero, enim^ quem antiquorum nemini con^ 
ferendum agnoscunt omnes, nulla, aut saltern perpauca, pnater 
Ijnam coluit Musam, extitisse scribendi subsidia ; maximumqae 
ilium nosiratem, cui simile quidquam aut secundum nee serior 
neque etiam antiquior aetas peperit, veterum poetarum scriptis 
adjuvari non posse ; quippe qui Grsecas Latinas^ue literas aut 
nuilus, aut certe parce, didicerit. Quum isti igitur, aut nnllia 
aut levibus doctnnae pnesidiis instruct], eo potnerint prsestan- 
tiae evadere, ut poetas omnes post se longissime reliquerint; 
quid, ais, opus veterum exemplaribus? Hoc pacto mihi quis 
dixerit : ** ^!gypti inculta fertilitas aliarum eentium agros 
cultissimos exsuperat; agrbrum ergo culturam ^gyptii negli« 
gant, et quiqu^qde solo luberiore potiuntur.'' Quis 'ferret ita 
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TuiikfaiaMKnrh Sed nt veram sit, Homenim Eocheflpalnmr 
qfiie^;iiatilni sumiBoa extitisae poetai, nihilne io eorum poltr 
tiflfimb operibus reprebendendum offendimus? nihilne. invenir 
nos, quod,- n scribendi aiictores ob oculoa habuissent^ veiul 
scopolum vJUturi fuissent i Homerum enim subinde dormitastet 
diterte fiitetor Horatius; neque ulliis tarn ineptus Encheapali 
BOfitri faiUonr est, ut Jion fateatur plurima ab eo dure, inornate^ 
scalme pCHiiposita ; multa gravibus eruditisque lectoribus vald« 
inprabanda^ multa auribus verecundis infesta, in ejus scriptis 
obvia esse. Quid igitur in causa fuisse credendum est, cur 
lot tamqua fcsdis macutis splendidissimi ingenii poeta carmina 
riioqni perfectissima inquinaverit i Unde in gravissimis tragoa^ 
dib inepti verborum lusus, putidi sales, obscoenae sentential f 
Profecto si veteribus poetis studiuni impendisset £nchespalus, 
at est ingenio perfectissinius poeta, neque uUi, quotquot viji# 
emot^ poeta9 cooferendus, ita ob operum absolutam felicitatem 
eC elcgaatiao) iie in Gallorum quidem cavillationes incurrisset^ 
nisi qosd circa unitatnm (quas vocant) leges peccavit: si modo 
id .peocBse est, onerosissioiis vinculis poetarum ingenia liberasse. 
Ne eigo Enohespali opera in argumentum trabantur, ingenii 
viras nwHom admitlere adjumentum ; quum virtutes quidem 
epis ab iogenio profectae sint, vitia a veterum ignorantia. 

'HaBCjfoumita sint, non exspectabis, opinor, utvulgus poet9» 
ram periaquar, qui viribue quidem, at asseris, naturae, uullisque 
leetioMs opibus adjuti, caimma feliciter condidenint. Quae enim 
s«porfBs>disaerai etiam in banc partem spectant. Transeam po» 
Itns mil aliiid. argumentum expendenduni, quod primo quidem 
aNispectii validitts^eri potest: nam, etiamsi caatera evnicam^ 
nuliia rationibus te adduci posse affirmas, ut Grscorum exem* 
plaria Romanis vatibus parum offecisse existimes : quom enim 
Romani nuHam propriam habuerint.Musam, sed Graecse tan-* 
tttomrado Musae tc^am induxerint, negari non posse vim iliam 
aatoralem^ qua Latinornm ingenium .perinde alque Grarcorunt 
mactacisaimos volatus capessere potuisset, imitaitione fractam 
eftrdebilitatant. Latinos enim satis duxisse si Grsecorum eii<^ 
ctmplaria felicius imitarcntur, laesaeque Musarum majestatia 
arguere solitos, si quis suam ipsius viam ingredi, quam Grss^ 
eonun vestigiis insistere mallet, auderetve Naturam sequi, 
quo Grftc^ fortassis, minus persequnti essent. Quid babi« 
tunim sit ponderis istud argumentum, ita melius intelligetur, 
si quis qualis fuerit rei poeticse apud Romanos ante habitum 
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ettm GitBcis coimnercium statufi, attentius consideraverit ;: 
^piam millain omnino hoc temporis fuisse nemo in his .rebu»* 
vertatior ignorat. Fratrum enim Arvalium Saliorumque car- 
iniua jion' exspecto ut justoruni poematiim loco quis habitunis 
sil; atque muUo minus incondita ilia quae a militibus trium- 
phantibus incomposite jactata^ passim auctor est Livius. - Ma- 
joram res gestas ad tibiam. cani ^olitas, TuUio tradente^.a 
CatcMie accipimus : ' ooini tamea justae poeseos omatu ea«cai> 
mina caruisse credendum est, quum ipse Andronicus^ qui, 
utpote Graecus^ Graeca Musa familiariter utebatur^ carmen in 
Dianam^ refcrente eodem Tito Lavio,* abhorrens et .incondi- 
tum coudiderit. Grsecorum quidem Itterae non prius Romas 
receptae sunt, quam ifteuute sexto urbis conditae sa»culo; inter- 
vallumi mehercule, satis coromodum ad explicandam^ si qtia 
fuerat, vim Latiiiorun poeticam. Non ignarus sum extitisse 
qui ttiam explicatam existimaverint ;' neque tantummodo 
l^ricis modis omneni' eorum historiam inclusam, 8ed>nescio 
quod' epos mirificum 'f uisse, unde Naevius Enniusque.max^am 
tftiOFum operum partem depromserint. Quum tamen ne par* 
t^ulan quidem spleadidissimi hujusce poematis apud veteres 
flCriptores reperire possim^ quumque ea quae a vetustissimis 
eorum poetis composita ad nostra usque tempora pervenerunt 
nusquam non ferit^tem et asperitatem referant ; certe meo 
animo nequaquam inducere possum ut politissima et accura- 
tissima ' poemata a Romanis Graecarum literarum rudibus con- 
scripta fuisse existimem. Nullam itaque Musam ante reclusum 
a Graecis Helicona, Romani coluerunt; neque culturi fuissent; 
nisi Graecorum imitandorum studio flagravissent. Quod ;ergo 
Romani poeticam pauUo minus feliciter excoluerint, id minime 
argumento est, Graecorum scripta Romanprum naturae ojBTe- 
€188^; sed potius egestati ingeniorum tribuendum, quae nibil 
quidquam profecissent nisi ex ipsis iilis Graecis locupletata et 
adaucta fuissent. Itaque, quod Horatius docet, noctura diur- 
naque manu Graecorum exemplaria esse versanda, praeceptum 
erat ad Romanorum ingenium quam maxime accommodatum ; 
qui in Graecis imitandis operam feliciternavabant^ Graecorum 
tamen auxilio destituti frigebant jacebantque. 
. Satis evictum puto, naturam, iis etiam rebus quae a naturae 
dotibus maxime pendere existimantur, arte adjuvari posse; 
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^'tteqiw' poStatn quidem sine natura extitisse : neque ori^iutMis 
fiiiinem absolutaniy nisi ctii ars qu6que opitulata fuefit* Omni 
•«rgo obice sublata quasveritatis x;ognitioni in hac quaestkone 

' officere^ possity diligentins erit exquirendum qualem qaantem- 
^e utilitatem veterum poetarum studinm recentioribus affiMt 
Quod argumentum commode bifat iam distribui potest ;. ut pri- 
tmim qmeratm-, qiiid maxima sit rutioni consentaneum ;< deiride, 
nt iquod argumentis probabile fit, «xemplis etiam probatum ex* 
hibeatur. * 

Jam superius demoHstravtmusy facultatem illam, quam ia- 
▼entionera appellamusy proborum scriptorum lectione egregie 
adjuvari p(>s8e; siquidem nihil est qiiod impensius augeat no- 
lionum copiam ; qnibus inter scr mente commissis, exercetur 
inveniendi facultas. Quicunque Naturam diligit et admiratur, 

. is jam magna e parte poeta est ; neque enim quisquam pbeta 
esse potest, qui Nature amore minus commoveatur. Hioc 
itkid suavissimi poefae : 

^ Scriptorum chorus omnis aoiat nemus^ et fugit urbes.^ 

Philqsopho quidem possunt urbes esse gratiores ; verum urbani 
poetas iris omtiis poetica intra moenia urbis subsistit. Quod 
<|ui<iem in pictoribus observare est, id quoque in poetis accidk* 
Si -eAif^ ^egii . quiddam pictoris animus moliatur, non ille 
contentus fere, quae ipse viderit, accurate simulare; Naturae 
•autem studiosi Oculis obversabitur quid quaque in re optim'iim 
sit, maximequQ conveniens ; idque continuo pingendo . expri- 
^taeire . enitetur ; congestisque quae nunquam forte congessit 
Jl^atura, Naturam quidem non deseret^ sed praecurret. Zeuxiii 
legimus,>quum ilelenae simulacrum forte picturus esset, ne 
•pukberrimam quidem Crotoniatarum foeminam omni ex parte 
aimulare voluisse ; sed, < quid quaeque haberet venusti elig^.. 
iein, in Helenam siiam transtulisse. Nee fortassis bic substi- 
fit; sed, explor.ato cur quidque arrideret, pingendo vetiustius 
fecisse verisimite est, quo perfectius opus esset. Neque istam 
acientiam, utcunque pictofi utiLem, adipisci valuisset, nisi ptio* 
rum pictorum operibus diUgei)ter studuisset. Mediceam Ve- 
nerem nunquam fottassi» Natura aequiparavit ; nihil tamen a 
Natura alienum in perfectissimo corpore deprehendimus ; 
imo naturae potius perfectionfm agnoscimus. Poetarum ea- 
dem ratio, est; non enim posi|i|lamus ut se. adeo Naturas addi- 
- cat poeta,- ut nihil, nisi quod^re quoque exstet, carminibus iia- 
sit; tantum enim abesset ut ita poeta quisquam fieret egregius, 
utnullo citius.modo vim illam qua poeta esset, omnino foret 
amissurus. £tiam inter ruris amoenitates deliciasque plura 
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sordida et invenusta occurrudt; boni autem poette ofEcmm 
erit ista bmnia pro virili abscondere, neque quidquam legenfi^ 
bus offerre quod minus deiectaturum videatur. Hinc prate 
viridantia^ bitic flumina irrigua, faiDC opacum arborum frigu8> 
iiinc cubantium coilinm apricitatem assumet; omnes ommnDi 
locoram amoenitates quasi eodem congerens ; neque quidquam 
ubicunque pneterienB, quod ad operis praestantiain facturum 
videatur. Hinc admirabilis Tbeocriti ars, quas in onmibut 
ejus carminibus elucet; ut nihil fere aliud egisse videatur, 
quain meras delicias ex unoquoque fonte hausisse : neque enim 
lector (quod Virgilii Bucolica legentibus accidit) usquam a 
rure amovetur; sed in minimis quoque rebus ubi terrarum sit' 
intelligit. In personis non minus feliciter laboravit Theocri** 
tus. Agrestium mores mire quidem simplices candidique, sed 
duri . plerunque et inculti. Hoc vitio Theocritese persome 
parum tenentur; non ut unquani ad urbauas elegantias acce- 
dant> quemadmodum saepe Virgilianae; merum enim rus redo*- 
lent; ruris tamen delicias veneresque referunt, semoto quod- 
cunqiie legentium aures offendere potuerit. 

Ne foreni in exempljs nimius^ Theocritum ideo posuf, 
quia mihi perfectissimus in genere suo Grascorum poeta videa- 
tur. Sed quum ille Naturam ita depingat, non ut est quidem> 
sed ut esse volumus^ necesse est ille coram oculis babuerit 
quandam quasi adumbratam Naturae imaginem, quam> per*- 
penso quid in re quaque maxime placeret^ sibimet ipse exco^ 
git^vit. Imaginem hancce, non solum Natura contemplandft'> 
verum etiam adhibita Homeri lectione> exortam^ nobis in libeK- 
lo luo reliquit ; quem si quis attente perlegerit, converterit, 
imitatus sit, is proculdubio ad res agrestes canendas instruct- 
tior accedet. Ut enim, qui pictor bonus esse velit^ is noa 
tantummodo naturam sibi. magistram comparabit^ sed etiansi 
optimas optimorum pictorum tabulas diligenter considerabit ; 
ita poeta, cui in sua arte excellere curse est, non aliter ani- 
mum ad scribendum appellee debet, quam lectis optimorum 
poetarum scriptis. Quid enim stultius quam quaslibet vias 
mgredi, quae quo ducant, nescimus, quum praesto habeamut 
itineris doctores ducesque, qui, quo nos pervenire volumus^ 
ipsi feliciter pervenenmt ? 

Satis arbitror disputatum, cur poeticus furor non omnino 
is sit qui extemis opibus in melius non possit provebi ; nunc 
erit quaerendum, utrumne veteres prae caeteris vates hodierno 
poetae evolvendi sint. Si quis erit qui ista fecturus sit^ scio 
iron defuturos qui me quasi presjudicatarum opinionum aman- 
tiorem damnaturi sinti quippe qui nihil tolerandum existimem^^ 
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venenbile stas r^ddiderit. Tantum tamen abest ut 
recentmin opera negligenda esse censeam^ ut indoctiorem cum 
Cicecope appcUaverim^ cui nostra miuus nota sint. Verunii 
quuinde eo agatur, ut exemplaria jscribentibus eligantur, ratio 
div«ra» eat. .Omniuip, quotquot suot, liberalium discip1ina<r 
niin,^ el^antiuoiqiie Uterarum auctores fuisse et altores Grae* 
coa, inter oomes vel leviasime eruditos convenit ; ut non minus 
vef9 quam eleganter Horatius scripserit, 

^* Oraiis in^enium, Oralis dedit ore rotundo 
Musa loqai."* 

Nihil eorom poetis suavius, nihil maguificentius ; nihil eorum 
lingua v^qstius^ pressius, clarius, ad affectus quosvis expri- 
mendos habilius.— *Aliud accedit argumentum^ quo nescio an 
validioa afferri possit cur Graeca exemplaria hodiernis antefe- 
rantur. Ante enim inventam typographicam, qui legerent^ 
pauci fiierunt ; iique docti quidem gravesque homines, quibus 
nil prseter optimum arridebat. Quodcunque ergo minus ex- 
politum absolutumque poetarum calamis excidebat, gravissima 
istorum sententia Lethaeis aquis damnabatur; unde poetaa, 
quum exploratum haberent, omne quod scripturi erant sevens* 
-simum borum hominum judicium subiturum, nihil aeque time- 
bant ac ne quam absolutissimum opus in lucem proferrent. 
Indeest, quod quicquid fere nobis Grsecorum ingenium tradi- 
dit, id tale est ut omnium setatum laudes facile sibi viudicatu- 
rum sit ; linguamque^ qua scriptum est^ quanquam jam in 
bominum ore versari desiit, adeo nobilitaverunt Graecorum 
ingenia# ut dum aiiquid humanitatis in terris supererit> doctor 
rum studiis laudibusque seternum celebranda sit; Inventa quir 
dem arte tjpographica, plures legere coeperunt^ at non conti- 
niio plures judicare : multa in publicum prodibiEmt, legebantur, 
vulgoque probabantur, quae tamen, si eruditorum calculi prae- 
valuissent, oblivionis tenebris inter nascendum damnata essent. 
Poeta^i quorum interfuit ^uam plurimis placere, doctorum 
|dacita irridebant; et si quis fama? melioris studiosior exstitit^ 
quiy paucis lectoribus, modo eruditi essent, contentus, imperi- 
tam multitudinem cohtempsit, is, ob linguarum hodiernarum 
vitia, seu quodcunque id fuerit causae, prae Graecis plerumque 
sordebat. Latinos ideo taceo quod Graecorum plerumque 
pedissequi essent; unde, quae de Graecis supra disputavi, in 
eos fere cadunt, nisi quod pauperior eorum lingua sit, quod 
etiam Lucretius sensit. 

Sed videamus an, quod argumentis probabile fiat, exemf 
plis confirmari possit. Jam si expendimus omnem Uterarum 
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rectntiuiii Hjstorianiy inveniemiM omoium / fere g^nttain xtl^ 
iierriinos . poetas antiquis scriptoribus veheroentissifae atudubse^ 
IXilites quideiUy qui ob magntficifin b^oicumque iogeutiuii H^ 
injfvos TusciM vulgo audit, quam antiquoriim studioioa esaet 
ear ej^is CooMedia (quam vocavit). abqnde coostat. Petnudmn 
dpc'tissiniuin fuisse, nemo est qui Aon no.verit ; ut molta 
iLatioeipse sclripserit; ut quotiea Etrusce eanebat, GraH^am 
XAtinamve lyram semper pt^lMiret. Calcerium, quem, utpote 
nostratem, libentius nomiiio, quis, qui suavissimuoi . vatem un- 
quam in manum sumserit, ignorare potest, antiquorum fuisse 
amantissimum ? Quid? Torquatum Tassum quis nescit omni 
vetetum scriptorum scientia mirifice instructum? Quid Spen- 
serum nostrum? Quid Miltonumf Quid Graium? nonne iiK 
universal fere doctrinse iaude comulati erant ? 

Jam si occupas (quod de Romanis aliquando objecisti) ve- 
lerum aicriptorum venerationem nimiam istis poetis potius ob- 
fuiss^ existimandam, qui, quum ingenio egregio praediti essent, 
digde quideip scripserunt; sed quum nihil admittere operaoi 
^rent, nisi quod veterum calculis comprobatum essct, auda- 
ciori indoli frdena injecerunt, n,e vires ex periri posset; ne bic 
quidem in parte non est quod contra disputemus. Nostrortiin 
temporum vitium est, criticorum regukas, quas iliitamen, ob- 
servato optimorum poetarum usu, constituertint, despectui fer- 
-^ habere; quasi quodcunqiie optimi poetse servandum cen- 
suissent, poetae dedecori esse ^posset. Non est quih coqCe- 
dam,' regulas aliquando suo detrimento.servasse poetas; quod 
in unitatibus servandis mihi subinde fecisse videtur Terentius'; 
quodque idem mirandi in Gallicis tragoedis frigoiris pripcipQim 
«t forts est. Sed hoc ob male intellectam regularum naturam 
accidit ; leges enim, quemadmodum in bene constituta repub- 
Jiea, ita in poesi, ob libertatem custodiendam existunt, notiipb 
mitiUendam. Ne phires afferam, Tassi, Miltonique nostri 
longe alia ratio est. Isti quidem non ita venerabantur critico- 
rum regulas, vel poetarum usuni, unde proihixerunt, ut settl- 
or its se astringi paterentur; sed utile duxerunt habere quq- 
nim splendor Parnassum scandentibus prsluceret. Si Gn^ 
carum literarum rudes exstitissent, poetae ; indubie fuissent ; 
ff Paradisum" tamen et ''' Hierosolyma " orbis terrarum nun- 
iquam conspexisset. 

'- Cur ita sentiam ss^tis opinor causa? esse, quum nostrorum 
temj)orum poetas, certe ingeniosi, sed quos nemo propensae 
in veteres voluntatis arguere potest, ad limatam illam Miltoni 
Graiique elegantiam nee pervenerint, nee pervenire curaveriiit. 
■Atque utinam ante substitisseut, quam Britannicie poeai earn 
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nolflai ioaMiMent, ut -vera quia pronuntiare^posiii, iiibih 

tarn insalsum abturdumvev nihil tam sordidum etal^ecUiiii^ ii^ 
ifon idem in ali<)iio hodiernbrum poetarum carmine legsHnu 
Nomina proferre supersedeo^ quum ipse, quos veliin, tidi 
muA)a/gBMf - mecumqiie omnino consenlias. Sunt tameri Vel 
hbdiejl qui, meiiora sequuti^ meliora etiam aasequuti tint. 
V ^-Hse habuiy' qoa^ de veterum studio et lectione diatenBrem, 
quibiia tUo arbitrio froere. Si minus persuasero, lidvocati culpa 
id accidisse existimee velim* 
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An INTRODUCTION to the ELEMENTS OF 
ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR. BvMcREt. 
J. Bos WORTH, Vicar oflAttU Horwood, Bucks, Qvo. 

It cannot but afford the greatest pleasure to every liberal mind| 
attached to its native land, to investigate the origin of its inha- 
bitants, of its language, and of its laws and institutions, both 
civi) and religious. In the valuable work before us, Mr. Bos- 
WQrth has stated so many motives to induce us to pursue this 
branoh of literature, that we feel more than ever interested in 
the originals apd history of our Saxon ancestors. 
...If, indeed, heretofore we felt discouraged by the suppoutioQ 
that; our progenitors were nothing bettejr than a horde of sa- 
vages, or wandering Scythians, who waged war with civilisation, 
science, and Christianity ; or if we fancied that their language 
had neither attractions nor merit ; or if we found a difficuljty in 
procuring assistances for learning their language, and refe« 
rences to authors who wrote in the Saxon tongue, now, ipdeed, 
we can no longer complain that any thing has been omitted iu 
orcler.both to obviate prejudice, and remove difficulty. 
;^I|.does not, it must be confessed, appear that the progress 
of good sense and science in the present age, which has led to 
9Q great a reformation in the construction of both Greek and 
Latin grammars, conducted to any improvement before the jear 
1819, in that of the Saxon grammar. We quote Mr. Bosworth, 
as observing in his preface, p. xxxi. 

** In 1819 appeared The E/e merits of Anglo- Saxon Gram" 
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mar: io which are added^ a Praxis and Foeabuktryi Bj-lke 
Rer. J. L, Sisaon^ M. A. of Clare Hall^ Cftmbridge* This ia 
a tmall worlc of only 64 pages, in l^mo^ on the plan of Uti 
Hickes/' 

The author introduces his work by observing, ^VThe fol- 
lowing pages have been compiled with a view of offering to the 
public, in a compressed form, the principal parts of Dt. Hickes' 
Aiiglo«Saxoo Grammar/' The author, however, has followed 
l^anning in his declension of nouns, and some other particulars* 
He remarks farther, ''In the arrangement, the plan of Dr* 
Vaipy's excellent Latin Grammar has been adhered to, as closely 
as the peculiarities of the two languages would permit.'^ 

The plates which accompany and illustrate Mr. Bosworth's 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar, we have introduced into the present 
No. of the Classical Journal^ not merely because we regard 
them as biearing testimony to the labor and pains which Mr. 
Bosworth has taken in illustrating the Anglo-Saxon language, 
and facilitating the acquirement of it; but with a hope that they 
may attract the attention of the public to his masterly work, 
which we expect, when more extensively circulated, will render 
Saxon literature a subject of as general interest as it deserves 
to be. We simll only add a few references to authors who have 
written on the antiquities of Britain, the merits of whom we 
should wish to see discussed by competent judges. 

Respecting the origin of the ancient Britons, seated now prin-^ 
cipally in Wiiles atid the Highlands of Scotland, we would wish 
to siee an impartial examination of The Triads of the Island of 
Britain. See Davies' Celtic Researches^ p. 155 ; and Arch^ta* 
hgia, vol. xvi., containing a letter of the Rev. Samuel Great- 
fa^ to J. Britton ; and The Beauties of England and Wales^ 
vrf. XV. p. 707, &c. ; and Mr. Faber's Origin of Pagan Ido* 
lain. 

With relation to the connexion of this island with the Phoe- 
nicians, we should eladly see an examination of Sammes' J3rt- 
tannia Antiqua luustrata ; but as this question involves a 
thorough investigation of the origin of our language, we would 
here offer a few remarks. A medical gentleman of great sci- 
ence, resident in Bristol, some time since collected the provincial 
names of pur indigenous plants, when, to his great surprise, he 
discovered that many of them were Hebrew. This circumstance 
induced him to trace our language through its kindred dialects 
on the continent, till he felt fully assured of its oriental origin. 
He has accordingly collected a list of some thousand words, 
evidently derived from Hebrew. On this question a reference 
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may pefhapt be uteAil to the first volume of ShockforcPa Sar 
crtd and Profame History, book !▼., iu which are manj valu- 
able remarks qd the teste of antiquky and priority in languages^ 
as also to the preface to Parkhurst's Hebrew Lexicon, 

1q coBoeaion with the same question, it maj be observed, 
that the dispetsioB of mankind from Babel was the commence- 
ment of a diverritj of dialects on the face of the earth ; and that 
it is theiefore probable that die language which was spoken by 
die Babylonians, who did not emigrate fipom their native land, 
bids fairest to have been the original language used before the 
dispersion. This was no other than the language of Abraham 
ai|d his descendants, as b clear from this circumstance — that 
when the two nations jcame again in contact, during the capti- 
vity, their languages differed so little from one another, 'as to 
excite astonishment. See the Book of Daniel, pardy written iu 
Hebrew, and partly in Chaldee. The same language seems aljio 
to have been preserved iu Phenicia ; and Mr. Sammes argues 
strongly that much of this lauguage was communicated imme- 
diately -to the British by the Phenicians, and not through the 
medium of any other language whatever. 

Respecting the originals of our Saxon ancestors, . Mr. Bos- 
worth aflfords us the most interesting information ; and we would 
only add,: that whether we regard the conversion of the Anglo- 
Saxons to Cbrbtianity, or the original model of our own church 
and its primitive forms, to restore which was the object of our 
reformers, (see Canon of' the Church, xxx., and Strype's Life 
ofjrckbishop Parker,) or models of resCitode in Christian kings 
ami ptelttes, our Saxon documents, the Saxon Homilies for in- 
stance, and Bede's Eecles. History hi Saxon, translated into 
that language by King Alfred, afford both information and in- 
struction never yet duly appreciated. See Collier's Eccles» 
History (f Enfland, for the lives of Oswald and Oswy, and 
Archbishop Aiaan. 
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The^ Greek, Roman, Gothic, and Saxon JfyhabetSf derived f rat 
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Cofry rfeu Imiriptioit at Parit in BouUrophedan, bepnning 
on tht right. 
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liuSigKan JmcriptiitK in Botatrophedon, beginning frOi 
... IhelcJ). 
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t$6 Subjects. for Themes^ Essuys, ' 

from the Codex Jiexandrintis, probably airittetiintkeSth 

century. 

TI^PHMCDMOeMTOICOYKioiC 
Xri JLceHTCDTOOKlOMXCO Y * 

A Facsimile of the Palatin Virgil, written in the 3rd century. 

ItQVOCl.U£iUAfiN'AIALISHI£ 
AlWU)RANDiCAN£^W5 

A Facsimile of the Florence Firgit^ written in the 5th century. 

MesHUcncms 

CMlOCVMV«S\MOR:T^.KT\fMM 1 H 1 CRESClTl N HO RNS 



Subjects for Themes, Esaays, Declamations, and Verses, 
adapted for gmeral use in Schools and the Unhfersities. 

No. lL^[ConHnued from No. ZX.J 



SUBJECTS FOR THEMES. 

ST. tJlilitas privata publico commodo non est anteponeiida. 

38. Utendiim est fetate ; cito pede prsterit aetas^ 

39. Cuivis licet esse beato. 

30. Hutnanum est errare; ignoscere^ divinum, 

31. Infinni est animi exiguique voluptas 
Ultio. 

39. Virtus repulse nescia sordid® 
Intaminatis ftilget honoribus. 
SjT: Nulluin ofBcium referenda ^ada magi& necessarium est. 

34. Villus argentum est auro, virtutibus aurum. 

35. Hie murus aheneus esto, 

Nil conscire sibi, nulla pallescere culpa. 

36. Omnem crede diem tibi diliuisse supremum. 



/ Declamations^ and VerscM. UJ 

57. Arcaniun neqiie tu scniUbMris ollius uoquaniy 

Coininis8uiD(jiie teges, ec vido tortus et inu 
d8» Virtutis omnis laus in actione consistit. 

39. Ingemias didicisse 6deUCer artes 
Emollic mores, nee sinit esse fcros* 

40. Pares cum paribus facilliroe coogregantur. 

41. Dona praesentis cape istus horse. 

49. Qui mortem noo timet, magnum is sibi presidium ad bealam vi- 
tam comparat. 

43. Principiis obsta : sero medicina paratur, 

Cum mala per long^s convaluere moras. 

44. Prudens futuri tempona exitnm 
Caliginosa nocte premit Deus. 

45. Vitia, non paupertas, hominero dedecorant.^ 

46* Ne culpas alienas huJageris, sed tuas potius corrigas, 

47. Invidia alterius macrescit rebus opimis. 

48. Levius fit patientia 
Quicquid corrieere est nefas. 

49. Raro antecedentem scelestum 
Deseruit pede pcena claudo. 

50. Sis parcus temporis, quod semel pr(Eteritum nunquam revertitur. 

51. Amicus certus m re incertacernitur. 

58. Qui statuit aliquid jmrte inaudita altera, 
ifiqiaim hoet atatuerit, baud squus fuit« 

53. Invitat culpam, qui peccatum prxterit^ 
54k* Vive lit in publico. 

56. Nunauam secura est prava conscientia. 

56* QuoQ -facere turpe est, dicere ne honestum puta. 

57. £x vitio alterius sapiens emendat suum. 

58. Bstadolescentis niajores natu vereri. 

59. Ne prius in dulcem declines lumina somnum. 
Omnia quam loogi reputaveris acta diei. 

60. Rebus angustis aniniusus atque 
Fortis appare. 

61. Animum rege, qui nisi paret, 
Imperat. 

68. Aliorum respice incommoda, ut mitius feras tua. 
68. Non quam diu, sed quam bene vixeris, refert. 

64. Cavenda est gloris mundanse cupiditas* 

65. Non possidentem multa vocaveris 
Recte beatum« 

66» Iracundiam qui vincit, hostem siiperat maximum. 

67. Quas dederis, solas semper habebis opes. 

68. Qui non vetat peccare, cum possit, jtibet. 

69. Quo semel est imbuta recens, servabit odorem 
Testa diu. 

70. Nemo adeo ferus est, ut non mitescere possit, 
Si modo culturae patientem commodet aurem. 

71. AmicitisB immortales.inimiciti8e mortales essedebent. 

73. 'AwXe^e fAvBos ne &ktfitias ^fv. 

73. Damnum appellandum est cum mala fama lucrum. 

74. Oderunt peccare boni virtutis amore. 

75. Scelus intra se tacitu&i quicogitat uHum, 
Facti crimen babet; 
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70« Nil nisi quod prodest»cahim- est. '^ ' 

77. Labor omnia vincit 
Improbus. 

78. Impti seriut ocyus daot posnas. 

79. Vits summa brevis spem nos vetat incboareioogam, 
60. Quid sit futurum eras, fuge quaerete.: 

81. Quern sors dierum cunque dabit, lucro 

Appone. 
8S. Valet ima summis ^ 

Mutare et iosignem aiteauac Deus 

Ubscura promeos. 
83, Nullus argen to color est, nisi temperato 

Spleodeat usu. 
64. .£quain memento rebus in arduis 

Servare meotem. 

SUBJECTS FOR DECLAMATIONS IN ENGLISH. 

I. Was the Invasion of England by William the Oonqueror justi- 

fiable? 

II. Would England have been benefited by preserving the conquests 

of Edward or Henry in Frarce? 

3. Could Richard Cromwell, if he had possessed the abilities of his 

fattier, have retained the Protectorate ? 

4. Does Commerce or Agriculture contribute more to the real interest 

of a state ? 
6. Did Ministers act wisely in recalling the Duke of Marlborough^ and 
concluding the treaty of Utrecht ? 

6. Does Queen Elizabeth deserve the admiration or censure of pos- 

terity? 

7. Whether is the introduction of luxury into a state an advantage 

or disadvantage ? 

8. Was the Restoration of Charles the Second immediately beneficial 

to this country ? 

9. Has climate any influence in determining national character ? 

10. Is Poetry beneficial to tbe real interests of a state ? 

11. Have Poets or Philosophers rendered greater service to mankind ? 
18. Has England been more indebted to its Lawyers or its Warriors ? 

13. Has the discovery of America proved beneficial to Europe t 

14. Did tbe successes of Edward the Third in France render any real 

service to his own Country ? 

15. Whether is the Eloquence of the Senate or of the Bar superior ? 

16. Has Great Britain beeq more indebted to her Soldiers or to her 

Sailors ? 

17. Was Oliver Cromwell's government beneficial to this country ? 

18. Was the reign of Henry the Eighth advantageous to the liberties 

of this country ? 

19. Would it have been beneficial to England, if Charles the First had 

proved victorious in the ciyil war? 

20. Is tne character of Henry VII. deserving of praise? 

SUBJECTS FOR DECLAMATIONS IN LATIN. 

1. Anne res gests Gracchorum defendi possuut ? 
9. Meruitne Augustus nomen Patris patriae ? 
d. Profuitne Romanis Julii Cssaris internecio ? 
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4. Anne probaikb erat Romania M. CatoDit tenMntia, deletidam t sse 

Carthaginem ? 

5. Quis laude dignior erat, Philippus an Alexander ? 

6. Intereratne Romanorum Augustum se a ma^istratu abdicmsse/ 

7. Oportuitne C* Marcium Coriolanum bellum m patriam inferref 

8. Utrum Syllae an Julii Caesaris domtnatio magts oondemnanda abt ? 

9. Profuitne Dictatura Romee, an nocuit ? 

10. Anne Roma secundum Punicum bellum jure susoepit? 

11. Anne eevum August! svo Antoninorum prttstitit? 

12. Anne Hannibal Alexandro prffiponendus est ? 

13. Zenonisne an Epiouri philosophia ad vitam bene kiBtit^rebdam est 

idoneor? 

14. Si Atbenienses Niciam satis audivissent^ respublica eorum stetis- 

set, necne? 

15. Qusenam ex ompibus, quae unquam extiterunt, gentibus, fuit fe- 

licissima ? 

16. Utrum melius de patri^ 8u& meruit L. Junius Brutus, an M. Fu- 

rius Camillas? . 

17. Utrum Pericles an Cicero patriae suae consiliis magia bene- 

fecit? 
18 Si auctorum Romanorum, qui ante, vel eorum, qui post August! 

obitum scripserunt, opera amissa forent, utros poster! ihagis 

desideravissent? 
19. Utrum Romani an Graeci historic! majori laude dignisMint? 
SO. Utrum RaspublicaRomanadiutius stare potuisset, si Julius Caesar 

nunquam extltisset ? . . - - 

dl. Lycurgusne an Solon avium suorum saluti et felicitatl magls con- 

suluit? ■ . ^ 

23. An philosophi humano generi majora beneficia, quam poetae, at- 

tulerunt ? 
23. Estne dignus laude Titus Manlius, qui filium suum morte mul- 

taverit ? 
34. Profueruntne Romanis spectacula gladiatoria? 

SUBJECTS FOR ESSAYS. 
1. On the advantages to a state, of an insular situation; 
S. On the brevity of human life. 
S. On the duties of children towards their parents. 

4. On the effects produced by theatrical exhibitions on national 

manners. 

5. On the advantages of a classical education. 

6. On man's attachment to his native country. 

7. On the character of Oliver Cromwell. 

8. - - - Henry the 8th. 

9. . • - Cardinal Wolsey. . 

10. . - - The first Earl of Chatham. 

11. . . . Lord Bacon. 
19. . • - John Locke. 

13. . - - Sir WaUer Raleigh. 

14. - - - Cicero. 

15. . • - Columbus. 

16. - - - Louis 14th. 

17. . • . Lorenzo di Medici. 
18*. ... Charles the 13th. 
19. « • . Peter the Great. 
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90. Oa tbt satbfoctioQ resiiltibg from the recollectioo of fuX trou- 
bles. 

81. Nescia maM hominom hxi soitisque futorae. 

99. On the pleasures of memory. 

93. Oo the peoplioz of America. 

S4. Oo the being of a God, from the light of nature. 

95. On the necessity of a code of laws of honor for the well-beii^ of 
society. 

86. On the effects produced on the national character by a diligent 
pursuit of the liberal arts. 

97* Od the blessings of an honorable peace to a state. 

88. On the necessity of national honor. 

89. On cheerfulness contrasted with levity of disposition. 
50. On the comforts uf virtuous old a&e. 

31. Virtue is its own reward even in this world. 
38. On monumental inscriptions. 

SUBJECTS FOR VERSES. 

1. InVer. 

8. In iEstatem. 

3. In Autumnum. 

4. In Hyemem. ' 

5. Senesin Abydo. 
0. M^naufragum. 

7. Britannia domina sequoris. 

8. Gr»cia bodierna libertatem armis repetens. 

9. Roma bodierna vetcri dissimilis. 

10. Pax optima rerum. 

11. Elysiicampi. 

18r' Pbaethon in Eridanum dejectus. 

13. Babylon. 

14. Matselaudes. 

15. jEgyptus sine nube ferax. 

16. America a Columbo reperta. 

17. Mors Alexandri. 

18* Virtus bellica Britannia. 

19. Napoleon in insulam Div» Helense relegatus. 

80. Aurea messis. 

81. Tra^gar. 

82. Glades Cremerensis. 

83. Marius inter ruinas sedens Carthaginis. 

84. Roma pristina. 

85. Vasjquez de Gama, et merita ejus. 

86. Militis sepulchrum. 

87. Templum Famee. 

88. Herculis Columns. 

89. Carminibus vives semper, Homere, tuis. 
^~. Ephtola Laurs ad Petrarcham. 



NOTES ON STRABO. 
By Cluv£rius. 

In CLOSE I) are soa>e Ms. Notes on the two first books of 
Strabo by that celebrated geographer, CluveriuSi which were 
written by hioi in a copy of that author which I possess; whichi 
presuming to be unpubiishecl, I have been induced to offer to 
you^ if deserving a place io the Classical JoumaL 

J. W. MOSS. 
Magd. Hall, Oxford. 



STPABIINOS rEiirPA^IKilN BIBAOI i?', 

StRABONIS RbRUM GeOORAPHICARUM LiBRf XVII. 

IsAACus Casaubonus recensuit, summoque studio et dili- 
gentia, ope etiam veterum codicum emendauit, ac Commenta- 
riis ilhistrauit. Accessit et Tabula Orbis totius descriptionem 
complectens. Adiecta est etiam Guilielmi (sic) Xylandri Au-. 
gustani Latina versio^ cum necessariis Indicibus. Excvdebat 
Evstathivs Vignon, Atrebat. m.d.lxxxvu. This volume is 
dedicated to James Lectius in an address written in elegant 
Latin, from which, for the sake of giving Casaubon's character 
of the merits and writings of Strabo, and his own reasons for 
undertaking the care of editing this work, L extract the fol- 
lowing: 

Nunc, postquam Deo Opt. Max. aliter visum est, vnus exstitit 
Strabo philosophus, alpitrei quidem Stoicus, caeterum doctus, Deus 
bone, et laboriosus, prorsusque ad vnguem factus homo : qui ii^ 
omnibus proesidiis abunrde instructus, quae ad banc rem desiderari 
possunt, rem et magno animo suscepit, et tanta felicitate confecit, 
▼t persuasum habeam, si quis diligenter huius scripta versare vo-. 
luit, posse eum antiquiorum Geographorum iacturam patienter 
ferre. Opus namque relictum nobis est a summo scriptore, quod 
preeter accuratissimam totius orbis nunc cogniti descriptionem, 
tanta doctrina, tamque varia omnium rerum scientia refertum.est, 
ea denique arte contextum, vt 9i vnius aut alterius e veteribus 
scripta excipias, nihil plane in omni vetustate reperiam, eum'hoc 
opere comparandum. Quo magis dolendum, neque integrum id 
ad nos peruenisse, et quae peruenere, ita-fuisse ab imperitis homi-. 
nibus accepta, vt vix alius scriptor vel plura vel grauiora vulnera 
accepeiit: prorsul vt iure queas illud tragic! poets vsurpare, 
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Tirpwai iiKTvov vXitj Xiyeir. adeo nihil reliqai t9teTB inpetiti 
quidam et barbarl homines, quin hunc autorem omnibus modis 
male acciperent, et quantnm in tpsis esset, mancum et contami- 
natum nobis traderent. Neque vero x^^^ '^^' vptjtiv factum est, 
cum coepit prsstantissimus hie scriptor ab impuris illis harpyit 
inquinari t Anni «unt quingentt, et fortasse an amplius, cain c(b* 
pere Strabonis codices ita corrupti circumferriy vt seepe viris doc- 
tis, qui imprudentius eos sequerentur, imposuerint. Mirari vero 
subit, in tanto doctissimorum virorum numero quos nostra hsec et 
parentum-eetas tulit, quum nuUos iam relictus isit vetus scriptor, 
quem non certatim emendare, illustrare, et interpretan, mnlii 
contenderint : vix tamen vnum aut alterum adhuc extitisse, qui 
de Strabone nostro cogitarit, Atqui, rei liter arise intererat hunc 
potius scriptorem legi quam emendatissimum, quam vel Apuleium, 
vel Martialem, vel Petronium, vel alium quempiam etiam meliorem 
his scriptorem : neque hoc dico quod doctorum virorum qui in 
illis scriptoribus laborarunt, consilium reprehendam : hoc tantum 
volo, rem videri indignam, nondum fuisse repertum aliqueiBy qui 
ex tarn excellentis operis emendatione laudem sibi et nomen pa- 
rere studuerit. Non enira dici hoc pote&t, Ita fuisse ab interpre- 
tibus hoc negotium confectum, vt docti abstinere ab eo postea 
debuerim. Imo, ita infeliciter et negUgenter in hoc opere versia^ti 
sunt interpreteSy vt nondum constituerim, fueritne illis hoQestius, 
negotium non suscipere, quam susceptum ita negUgenter exequi. 
Nos vero quum iam ab illo tempore quo vix ex ephebis excessera* 
mus Strabonem vnice amare et admirari, partim sponte, partim 
optinii parentis hortatu cepissemus, nihil magis in votis vnquam 
habuimus, quam vt susceptam banc prouinciam ab aliquo docto 
viro audiremus. Itaque quum aliquando intellexissemuSy sum- 
milm virum Josephum Scaiigerum, emendationem huius • autoris 
esse aggressum, dici nequit quam grata ea res ad nostras aures 
accident. Verqm postquam comperimus prsestantissiinuin virum 
alijs studijs intentum, vix hac de re quicquam cogitare, quum in 
dies cresceret in nobis Strabonis amor, decreuimus tandem facien* 
dum -non esse vt diutius ab omni ope destitutus^ optimus et nobi- 
lissimus scriptor relinqueretur. Etsi autem eramus ipsi nobis 
nostrce tenuitatis optime conscij, tamen non dubitauimus arduum 
opus aggredi : partim sequitate doctorum hominum freti, quibps 
nostrum saltern consilium probatum iri sperabamus : partim, vt 
vel cum existimationis nos tree periculo, doctiorum studia excitare- 
mus. Quod nisi multa nobis post susceptum hoc negotium conti- 
gissent, qusfe alacritatem et impetum nostrum pene frangerent, 
magna iti spe eramus, posse nos studio et diligentia nostra, ita de 
hoc autore merer!, vt etiam docti viri qui his studijs delectantur, 
aiiquid se nobis hoc nomine debere essent agnituri. Nunc coacti 
ium^us (sic) opus affectum potius quam efFectum (preesertim quod 
ad posteriores sex libros attinet) in vulgus emittere: quod, si alia 
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fuiflsent tempora, adhuc premere decreueramus. Et taroen. Be* 
sic quidem diffidimus doctos Tiros conatus nostroi eequi bonique 
esse consulturos :: preesertim si heec a nobis eo tempore scripta 
meminerint, quo prsDter pablicam calamitatem in hoc concussi 
orbis motu omnibus bonis communem, multa nobis priuatim conti« 
gere, qusB animum a studijs persecpe auocarent.-^Habe igitur» 
Lecti claris8ime> amoris et obseruantiee mes pignus fidissimiim : 
et, siquidem gratum id tibi futurum est, ^pe grauissimis tuis oc- 
cupationibus aliquot boras, quibus hoc opus, quod tibi parum po- 
litum trado, recognoscas, atque pro acerrimo iudicio tuo corrigas. 
Hoc mihi gratius contttigere nihil potest. Vale. Datum e 
museo Qostro, pridie Kalendas Septemb. Anno vltimi temporis 

CId.I3.IiXXXVI(. 

On t|ie eosuing leaf is the address of the printer to the reader; 
which is followed by three sets of recommendatory verses^ ad- 
dressed to Casaubooi respecting this edition : on the next leaf, 
wbicb is numbered 1, commences the Greek text, printed in 
parallel columns with the Latin version, preceded by the argu- 
meot. — Casaubon was only 28 years of age when he compiled 
this edition^ in which labor he derived very considerable assist* 
ance from the various readings of four Mss., which his father- 
in-law, Henry Stephens, presented to him. He has greatly 
amended the defective text- of his author, which is, however, 
even yet by no means restored to its original purity. — Mr. 
Dibdin, in his Introduction to the Kuowlege of Rare aqd Va- 
hiable Editions of the Gr. and Lat. Classics (Sd Edit.)/enro- 
iieouslv assigns the date of 1597 to this edition, but 1 have 
never been able to discover a single copy so dated.— At thei 
end of the volume are the arguments to the various bopks,. ex- 
tracted from the Aldine edition; after which is an index '^ Re- 
rum et Verborum notatv digniorum," followed by a list of 
*' commissa vel omissa," with which the volume concludes. 
Casaubon published in the saipe year, same place and size, and 
from the same office, his Conmientary, 8ic. on Strabo ; com- 
prising 224 pages which are numbered, besides 3 prefatory 
leaves and the title which have no paging figures. It com- 
mences with an account of this geographer, occupying two 
pages ; after which we have, first, a list of the various aqdent 
writers who are either cited, illustrated, pr amended in this 
Commentary ; and next, an Index of those subjects and words 
which are illustrated in the Commentary, besides tho^e enuflfie- 
rated in the index ; then follows the Commentary. Th^ Ciopy 
which has served for this description, forms one of npt the least 
valuable books in my collection. It was presented by the edi- 
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tor, Isaac Casaubbn, to his sod Joho, ^hose autograph appeari 
oo.the title. It is enriched with the Ms. Notes of Cluveriiui, 
wbieby as we learn from an address, at the end of the volume, 
(with his signature appended), to Casaubon, were written at his 
request. 1 shall introduce it here : 

Heec igitur sunt, summe uiroram Casaubone, quse leuiter per- 
carrens, in Strabonem notaui. Mihi crede, sunt adhuc niulta, 
quse castigatione opus habent. Ego uero in prsesens, quamuis 
auimaduerterim, non purgaui ; quia libris, siue auctoribus, qui ad 
hujusmodt curam requirebant, desti tutus fui. Qua adscripsi me- 
raoria dictitauit juuautibus Plinio et Ptolomeeo, quos tu prsebuistK 
Scio multa, imo pleraque nimis breuiter ac strictim : uenim suffi- 
cere existimaui, uno atque altero uerbo rem commonstrasse. Tu 
singula copiosius ac doctius, pro ingeDio ac judicio tuo: quorum 
hoc maxime pqstulo : quidpe baud dubito, quin qusedam sint, 
qu8B niroia festinatio (urgebant enim temporis angustice, aliseque 
occupationes iropediebant) perpropere scribere jussit. Tu igitur 
advorte animum. Ego uere, uti hunc exiguum laborem effugere 
nolui, nee operam tibi tarn leuem denegare debui ; sic ad majora, 
grauioraque, prom turn paratumque me obfore. — Ceterum Deus te 
propitius atque benignus diu sospitem tibi, tuis, totique reip. lite* 
rariee conferret : tua studia ac curas^ ut cupide ac sedulo agis, 
feliciter peragere siaat. Hoc mihi summum votum, hoc Deum 
immortalem precor, venerorque. Philip. Cluuerius Borusso. 

P. 10. 1. 4. BAputwris, CI. q. *Ettnripia. 

P. 15. 1. 42. KawfUat, CL Lib. iv. p. 84. Kairpiati qus^ lec* 
tic verior est; nisi malis hoc loco Kairpc/aF. Sed infra sequitur 
Kawpiau 

P. 33. 1. 1. Kipptfy, CI. Est tamen hie Oceanus baud sine 
insulis. Sunt enim Hesperides et Gorgades vulgo Yslas de C« 
Verde, contra Hesperium primum a C. Verde posit® ; et Fortunata 
quam vulgo Caria: et quam Ptolomeeo, Polybio, Corn. Nepott 
auctor est Pliniqs dici Carne : quam ex Ptolomseo geographia 
videmus = Ysla de Vera. . 

P. 50. 1. 21. MaTTiav^. CI. Infra Mayriavii, Sed olim ut 
hie : nam — fuit Matiani, Legitur, male, MapTtayij. 

P. 68. 1. 19. ^iKQiapxiav. CI. Postea Puteoli dicta, Italise 
urbs. Strabo, lib. v. 

P. 73. ]. 12. KipKvpav. CI. Seepiua reperio Kiptcvpay quam 
KopKvpay : igitur ubique scribendi confer K^pKvpa. 

— K 33. *lfiriplas, CI. Sunt Celtiberi in Tarraconensi prouincia : 
et Celtici in Bsetica et Lusitania. 

-^ 1. 48. "lorpov. CI. Hoc in nostra setate Geographi omnea 
comprobant : quapropter falsum hac in re Strabonem puto. 
— 1. 59. et 60. TT/oof Apicroy, CI. Hoc saltem non omnino absurduro. 
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'^ P. 83. I. 26. Kaintta. CI. Pro faUo hoc tinu poterat supponv 
8ifia8 Codanus Mehe et Plinii: quod Mare Sueaicum Tacitd. 
Hodie acci^is Germams — • Sed luec loea Septentrionalia Straboni 
pronus ignota fuisse. 

P. 84. 1. 31. Kawpkat, CI. Lib. i. p. 15. Kara Kairp/at: qiie& 
lectio corrapta videtur. 

— h 33. Tyfiv^trta. CI. Paullo infra pag. 88. atrt TvpLvritrlai : 
ijritar et hie sic scribendum. Vide Comment, hoc loco — Comment. 
ruto apud Strabonem legendum aire Vvuvfitrtai ; cum omnes relt- 
<liii Geogpraphi duas referunt. — Lib. iii. pag. 99. rhs TvfAvriolnti 
idque bis, et seepe in sequentibus. 

— 1. 39. TO Ahirdreiov* CI. Legendum Avfroviovi infra lib. vii. 
pag. 224. et pag. 88. Avtrovtiov invenies.—To Aheoveinv, Plinius 
Ausonium mare ad Italiee frontem describit^ in tres sinus distribu- 
tum. 

P. 85. 1. 1. *0 V ^lovios icoXiror. CI. Non intelligo qua ratione 
loniot sinus est pars Adriatici. Nisi Adriaticum Mare appellatin 
Ptolomsdo id quod est inter Siciliam et Peloponnesum, libro sep- 
timo^ pag. 219. 

-*— !• 8. Ki^pvicrcic^. CI. Conjicio scribendum esse Kvpvm), vet 
Kovpvrr^. 

P. 88. 1. 4. TaXariicof. CI. Latinis Oceanus Gallicns dicitur 
—cuius partes duee, Cantabricus ad Hispaniam, Aquitanicus ad 
Aquitaniam» Gallise prouinciam. M. In versione Latina omittitur. 

— 1. 9. K^fifjteyoy. Xylandr. Mons Cemmenus. — CI. Gehenna 
mons dicitur Latinis : nunc Montagnes d*Auvergne. 

— 1. 28. TO Avtroveiop. CI. Id scilicet est, quod ante dixi, Au- 
sonium mare describi a Plinio tribus sinubus quee sunt ad Italise 
frontem, Tuscum quippe mare est usque ad Siculum fretum. 
Hinc Ausonium usque lapygium promontorium, inde Adriaticum. 

P. 89. L 8. TipapaviK&v. CI. TifiapeviKwv est infra lib. vii. 
sic, sed legitur Tifiapriv a Strabone postea. 

— 1. 12. ijs ktni KoX ri Tpwds, CI. Puto legend. 1} ktrri Ka\ Ij Tpwat, 
PtolomsRUS Troadem non partem Phrygioe minoris, (quam hici nnuit 
Strabo,) sed ipsam Phrygiam vult. Vide Ptolomseum. Vid. Stra* 
bon. lib. X. initio. 

— 1. 18. KiX/icbfv ^dvfi, Ka\ AvKaoves im\ Uialiau CL Alii hi sunt 
Cilices ab illis, quos paullo infra memorat. Illi sunt extra Tau- 
rum ad mare Cilicium. Hi sunt ut ipse autor ait, intra Taurum ; 
PtolomsQus in Cappadocia ponit. 

— 1. 1 8. Ka\ AvKooyes. CI. Suspicor falsum esse hunc locum, cur 
sic diuersis in oris gentem banc repeterem? quam paullo ante dixe- 
ram, si quid menti auctoris aptius sit. Lege Karaoyes — rfis Kara- 
ovias enim et supra et infra circa fin. iv, libri meminit — ut et Pto- 
lomsBUs. 

P. 92. 1. 12. Mtfielas. CI. Lego Miy5< as— ut ante. 
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!• The tragic writers never use ppforpr, nor rr for d-cf. 
Thus they never said Xt^^ovriffluv for JSTsgirowjc/av, nor vpatreo for 
9rp4(r(rtt).-^— jffec. 8. 

2. In systems of anapaests ihey do not always use, nor do 
they always discard, the Doric dialect.— ffec. 100. 

3. They are parUal to the introduction of the particle to* m 
gnomes, or general reflections. Hec. 228. 

' 4. The forms iwu, iifuva, and the 2nd pers. sing. pres. mdic. 
from verbs in »iJMi are more Attic than 8tffj), Sec.—' — Hec. 253. 

5. Dawes has too hastily asserted that no syllable can be 
made short by a scenic poet, in which the consonants fix, yX, 
yf/t, yv, 8ft, 8y, concur. This rule, though generally true, is 
sometimes violated by .Xlschylus, Sophocles, & Aristophanes, 
but never by Euripides. Hec. 298. 

6. The penult of jxixpo; and «rj;tixgi^ is always long. Hec. 

318. . . 

7. The Homeric ijii is sometimes found in the tragic wnters^ 
contrary to the assertion of Valckenaer, Phoen. l683.— Hec. 
323. 

8. The tragic writers loved the harsh and antiquated forms of 
words — they therefore preferred the 1st to the 2nd aorist pas- 
sive ; and the 2nd aorist pass, is consequently very seldom used : 
a7nfi>iXiyr^¥ sometimes occurs.— Ifec. 335. Phcsn* 986. 

9. The participle eSv is seldom found in conjunction with ano- 
ther participle. Hec. 358. 

10. "Ovcos and oWw^ fti^ is generally joined with the 2nd person 
of the fut. tense, sometimes with the third, -«eldom with the 
first : hpariov k-ri, or some expression of the same kind may be 
conceived as understood in this idiom : ^ 

6»oTa xiVcroj Sgvo;^ ftra>j t^o'8* ego/xflt*. ' Hec. 398. 

11 . Fe ftey toi : these three particles are very frequently met 
witli together in Sophocles and Euripides, yi toi ti never.- 
Hec. <698. 

12. NtKpli in the masculine gender, is always used for the 
Latin cadaver. Where vexpov occurs in the neuter gender, L. 
Bos would understand crflMfta.— Hec* 665. 

13. The accusative singular of Attic nouns in su^ have the 
last syllable long. There are three exceptions to this rule m 
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Euripides, Hec. 870. Electr. 599, 763. Also a vowel cannot 
be elided unless it be short.— -* iiec. 870. 

14. IIov denotes rest, vol motion : %& is used in both senses. 
Thus 9ro0 (TTatru, itoi Si /3«<r«i. Phil. 833. Hec. 106£. 

15. Instead oipt^t^^ ^v^h ^StCfltv, the Attics used the con- 
tracted forms J[<rf/tfv, ^o-w, ^vav Hec. 1094. 

16. Several verbai adjectives, as Ssroirro^^ irirri^, ]UrffMiTo^> i/x- 
f ArAijxro^, and «ome others are found with an active as well as 
passive signification. Hec. 11 17* 

1 7. The ancient Attic writers never used the neuter plural 
with a verb plural, except in case of animals.* fHec. 1141. 

18. The particle ft^ giving the sense of the imperative accom- 
panies the Ist or 2nd aorists subjunctive, and the present im- 
perative, but never the present subjunctive, or 2nd aorist impe- 
rative. There are some few instances of f*^ with the Ist aorist 
imperative. The Attic writers said, 

jx^ lUlu^ — f4i9 x«/*5^ I not ft^ jt^ftf u 

Sometimes ft^ y^ifu^ai.^'—Hec. 1166. 

19. The first syllable of lo-o^ in the tragic and comic writers 

is always short : in composition it is^ sometimes long. 

Ore$t. 9. 

£0« The Attic writers preserved some jlonic and some Dori« 
forms in their dialect : thus they always said, 'ilS«9«, 8apif> ?>C0tri, 
xuvayo;, Ttotayo^, Ao^ayo;, ^ivuyos, iwaUg, and not 'i44i}yiy, 8i}Mf, 
8cc. Also jUroDvo;, ^sivos, sometimes, instead of ft^vo^i Sivog. But 
though they had the form xvvoLyog and ^Aiava, they used xvviiyfnj; 
and 'jitr^vuU. Orest. «6. 

£1. The tragic writers, though they sometimes make long by 
position syllables short by nature, yet prefer to keep them short, 
so that three examples will be found where they are short, fof 
one where they are long^ Where a word ends with a short syl- 
lable, followed by a word b^inning with two consonants, sucfau 
that the short syllable may continue short, there is no instance 
of undoubted authority where it does not remain so : therefore, 
where such lines occur as 

TFsigtivov, Ifb^ rs (MiTp) vapii(0xa^pi^8iv, 
V paragogic must be inserted.— -Ores^ 64. 

22. In the formula of adjuration, vpos with a genitive case, 
the article with the noun is seldom omitted by the comic, and 
never expressed by the tragic writers.— —Oresf, 92. 

23. Adjectives, such as. fiavia^y ia$o;, are of three genders, 
though they are less frequently used in the neuter : jbMtM^civ Xua*** 
(T^/Aao-i, Sgojxao-* ^Ai^a^*^.— Or«/^ 264. 
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04. TiXfMra is never used bj Euripides absolutely for fi^r^f. 
Ortst. 285. 



£5. The active verb is often found instead of the middle, the 
personal pronoun being understood : as, ' 

TUii vvv iLVOLniXiUcr y & xa(riyyi}rov Kapot^ 

and now uncover, sc. yourself. Orest, 288. 

- 26. The tragic virnters us^ thd form in mgcOf not in cuva : 
thus they said Mulpoo, not e^igothw. They also said \(rx»h»^ not 
Itrxyotboi. — ■ — Orest. 292. 

^7. B^Sf in the nominative and accusative singular, is not 
unfrequentiy a mofiosyllable, and very often in the other cases t 
tl^T9o$ is also sometimes found as a diss} liable. Orest. S93. 

28. The Attic writers made the penult of comparatives in 
iotif long : thetyfter dialects had it short. — —Orest, 499. 

29. The iota of the dative singular is but rarely elided.-^-^ — '" 
Orest. 584. 

SO. When the discourse is hastily turned from one person to 
another, the noiun is placed first, then the' pronoun, and then the 
particle : as^ 

MeviXoie, (To) a Tciie Xiyoo. Orest. 614. 

31. The different governments and usages of 8e7 and ^pYj. 
Homer only once used $ei, and then an infinitive mood is 

subjoined. 11. J. 337* He very frequently uses xp^ ^^^^ ^^ 
infin., "and with an accusative of the person and genitive of the 
thing : as also XS'^ ^^^^ ^^^ accusative and genitive. Euripides 
hks once imitat(§d this form« Hec. 962. : 

the Greeks in common said Sei voi rovie, ^schylus seems first 
to have altered this, by using the ace. of the person and gen. of 
the thin^, aMv yip on M ^rgofMjfllco^ {Prom. 86.) ; and to have 
been followed by Euripides. 

The Attic poets never use XPV with a genitive: thus, Srorj 
XP^ly 8ti Xeyeiv is wrong, and should be altered to otou 8e7, xp^ 
Xsym. Orest. &5^. • 

32. The enclitic copulative re in the ancient Greek writers 
never follows a preposition, unless that preposition commences 
the member of a sentence. Thus they said, 

or hv voXsos re oipxouf 
but not iroXeos fv r &^oCi;.' Orest. 887. 

33. Verbs denoting motion take after them an accusative of 
the instrument or member which is chiefly used : as, m ?roT 
hri^ag, {Hec. 1071.) where w^ is put for iroSa, rather than for 
troSi. See above. No. 29. Orest. 1427. 
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54. The tragic writers seldom prefix the article* to proper 
names, except for emphasis, or at the beginning of a sentence. 
■ Phasn. 145. 

35. The tragic writers do not admit of an hiatua after r/, 
thus they did not sfiy xuyd rl ov ^pwv, nor did they ask a ques* 
tion simply by 6ff'oib; : wherever the question is asked^ oiroiof 
must be written, 6 voio$, not iirolog* Phasn. 892. 

56. AuTog is frequently used absolutely for jx^v6f ; and yet 
avTo^ fMvog is not a tautologous expression.-r—*-* PAcr/i. 1245. 
• 37. The article forms a crasis with a word beginning with 
alpha, only when the alpha is short: thus, no tragic Writer 
would say Ta0\a for ra JtfXff, because the penult of atXjov is long, 
the word being contracted from arfXov. Phan. 1277. 

38. The noun avla or av/ij generally has its penult long, but 
sometimes . short, as, in .four instances adduced by Ruhnken. 
Epist. Crit. li. p. $76. The verb oanam or avia^oi in the epic 
poets, generally produces the penult. Aristophanes has , the 
penult (>i kvm thrice short, and once long. The second syllable 
of oviapo^ is always short in Euripides and Aristophanes, and 
long in Sophocles. Antig. 3 16. But the third syllable is always 
Ibi^. Phan. 1334. 

39. Koii Ttm^y and i^Sig xa), have very different meanings : km) 
ifmg is used in asking a question which implies an objection or. 
contradiction to the preceding remark : as, xedvoig yivoir &v rm^ 
di SuenroTfuoTspa ; where Creon's question is an implied affirma- 
tion that the messenger's previous remark, was not true. But 
Tws xa) asks some additional information : as, 

v&g xol) 'Kvjrpaxrou Si^rrt^eoy ?ra/Sa)y ^ovog ; 
In this latter sense Xeii follows the interrogatives nV, irco^, voi, 
70U, ff-oM^. Sometimes between the interrogative and xa), Si is 
inserted. Phan. 1373. 

40. '/2; is never used for e!; or Ttpog, except in case of persons. 
Homer has the first instance of this Atticism. Od, P. 218. 

'tig fliWx Toy 6fto7oy iysi B^lg oig rov ofMilov.^-^^Phocn, 1415. 

4 1 . The copulative xa) never forms a crasis with w, except 
in words compounded with sS : it never makes ia cfasis with 
ast. Phan. 1422. 

42. No Iambic tetrameter occurs in the tragic writers, which 
divides a spondee in the fifth foot, so that xa) forms the second 
part of the foot : thus, there is no line like 

1 J 2 1^ 3 I 4 I ^6 I 6 I 
xa) yrig flXr^s S^tonri xpvftoo xa) ra^co. Phofn. 1464. 

43. *AX\a ft^y, xa) ft^v, ouSi /t^v, od ft^v, are frequently found 
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io a awUQce, with Ibe . additioo of the particle yi| bdt MVer 
^cepl where another word is interposed : thue, 

06 [uiiv av y iii/M$ rou$ raxoVra; i}$ffO'co.— £tir« Alope* 

P/utH. 1638. 
. 44. The quaatitj of the penult of ^ j is no where long, ex* 
cept where it makes icpipog in the genitive case. And as the 
tragic writers do not use die form ivfpo^ in lailibic^ Trochaic or 
Anapaestic versey the penult of ^i^f is in these anetres always 
short, Phctn. 1670. 

45. Porson prefers to adscribe, rather than subscribe the 
iota : a practice which was either unirersally adopted^ or the iota 
entirely omitted io the more ancient Mss. The subscription of 
the ioti» does not seem to hsve been earlier than this 10th cen- 
tury,. Med. 6. 

46. Porson writes ^w instead of ortiy, both in and out of oohk* 
position^ where the metre and smoothness of numbers will per* 
mit; but in Iambic metre, not so as to introduce a jponde^ 
wbere there might be an Iambus.*-— Jlleil. 11. 

47* The tragic writers in Iambic, trochaic, or legitimate ana* 
psestic verse, never admit Tifi before a vowel, either in the same 
or different words. In the choral odes they rarely admit a verb 
or, substantive of this kind of composition— -very rarely an ad- 
jective or adverb.— -^Afad. 284. 

48. The diatincdon between iiUffxm and SitierxofMU is this ; 
The master tiStfo-afi (teaches) the boy. 

The father iAountiTai causes his son to be taught ; thoogfa 
this distinction is not always observed by the poets.— —**jll£edL 
297. 

49. There are several nouns which in the ringular are only 
niasc« or feminine, but in the plural are neuter: as, lifpo$, ^Iffa} 
xuxXof, xuxXa; xcXtuSo;, xfXauda; Wfii^, Sso-ftc^; chosf^lra. 

Jfe^;. 494. 

50. A vowel at the end of a verse cannot be elided unless a 
a long syllable precedes.«-^-^<-ilftfd.~510. 

51. Mitl^fJn in the active voice governs an accusative— in the 
middle a genitive case : in the line 

"Ayovciv ov fiitel* Jtv sx ya/a; Ijctt : 
the pronoun hfjiA is the accusative after the participle Syova-t, not 
after jutetiTo. 

When two verbs governing different cases refer equally to the 
same noun, the Greeks, in order to avoid an inharmonious repe- 
tition of the proper name or pronoun^ give it only once governed 
by one of the verbs, and omit it with the other. — ---Med: 734. 

52. The tragic writers never use the form in v(o for that in 
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t^i— <tbus they do not say i^t^vimy Jbiit 0jxfU|u.i) ! tli€ nrritdrs of 
the old comedy iise it very 8eldoiii--»thoge of the middle, oftener 
—those of the new, very often.— r^—Merf, 744. 

53. ''Ayinr^ Bttd dryvh^ ftre sometimes interchanged in the ear- 
lier editions ; but ayio^ is very rarely nsed by the Attio-— never 
by the tragic writers. — ^Med. 7oO. 

54. All compound adjectives ending in o^ were anciently de- 
clined with three termmations: as, uvipiiiroSf Airopifitii,' inftip^ 
tfijrov ; and after the feminine forms had gradually become obso- 
lete, the poets and Attic writers recalled them, either for the sake 
of ornament or of variety. Med. 82«. 

; 55. From eulp» the ancients formed the fnture edpi»>f or itpA 
— by contraction, aipm. or «^, the penult biding long, ^t 
when they contracted ielpm itself into alpooy then they had a ttevt 
future, ^j06»--*the penult being short«-<--^tMedf. 848. 
. 56. Im future form fUfMiii^opMi (foiuid in Homer, II. Ki 
S9Q.), is always used by the tragic writers — the form |bivf)(r9i}(rojkuri 
is never used : the same remark is true of x$nklfirftMt and leXiyt^ 
^ofMi, But fikiffiiiff^fifiu and fi^^Xi^pMi are- met with indiscri- 
mipatdy. rMed.9%9' 

57* The nominative forms, afifiki'^ and ^jEtfSAoM^^ t^^ 
and yopym^liy fhi^w^ and ^X^yoMri^, e^M ^^^ ^f^'^^f ^^ ^^ 
af^vyo;^ veo^u^ and ve^^uvof, evxp^s mod td^Lgarhsy and sudi others, 
are both Attic-- — Med. 1365. : 

58. In words joined by.a.crasis, the iota ought never to be 
folded, unless kolI forms a crasis with a diphtho^,' as kii-d for 
^fA sIth^.-- — Prof. iv. 

59« *Afl, offTOi; xXaotf, xiw, are to be written without a dipb^ 
^ng — not «}«, alsri;, &c. — T-Ibid. 

60. The second persons singular of the present and fatut^, 
.middle and passive, end in ei not 19, vihich latter termination be- 
longs to the subjunctive : thus, ro9rroft«(>, rv$rtu, rtinretm^ and 
ruarw/xai^ Tuariiy Tt«rTi)T«i.'-----*li«Vi. 

61. The augment is not admitted by the Attics, except in the 
c^se. of XP^ (^ hCP^f eofor/a for '^noyit^ xuiel^^fja^^j xAt^fSof. 
They sometimes admitted a double augment, as ijv^x^'^^f ^ 
pm, ^fMXXov, &c. — r-Praf. xix. 

62. 'EXesfvo^ is a word unknown to. the Attics. As from $fO; 
is formed Ssivo^, from xXios, xXem;, so from fXfo^ is formed eX«- 
K^.-^ Pr4sf. via. 

- ■- ■ ■ ' ' ' 

' TbiB canon Is not expressed with the usual accuracy of the learned 
Prpffupr, When x»l forms a crasis with a diphthong corUiainhg^ an iota^ 
then the iota is added, otherwise aotu thus, %»\ dtm^mfv^hwX. m\ otozHid* 
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63. Derifative and compoubd adjectives are generally, in 
Auic Greek, of the same form in the masculine and feminine : 
as, 6 x»\ ^ fiXo^nvoSf a*rf/3x«rT0j.— Prie/l ix. 

64. The Attics said^ olt^vs not Sit^vs,oit^vpo$ not SiKvpig: as also, 
^Isf «^<rTij, OlxXvis, OlXBog. Prof. x. 

65. Some lonisms are used by *the tragic writers, though 

?aringly and rarely : as ^eivos, fMvvos, yoivuTu, xoupos, ioupL 
raf. xiii. 

.66. The first syllable of ob), ioofuai, larphs, hlav, and others^ is 
common. — --Prof. xvii. 

67* Ti and ye can never form the second syllable of a trisyl- 
labic foot in the tragic Iambic senary, not the ^rst syllable of a 

trisyllabic foot in trochaic metre. Pr^.x viii. 

^ 68. A pure Iambic senary or Iambic trimeter consists- of six v 
Iambuses. Instead of an iambus, a tribrach m^t be subsli*^ 
tuted ; and in the first, third, and fifth foot, a spondee : 'but this 
licence was sparingly used by the earlier Iambic writers, Ar- 
chilochusy Solon, and Simonides ; much more frequently by iba 
trvgic writers. In the first and third feet, a dactyl — and in ihe 
first only, an anapaest was admissible ; except in the case of a 
pfoper name, and then an anapaest might stand in any of the first 
five places^ if the anapaest was contained in the proper name. 

Tbk senary has two caesuras: the penthemimeral^ which 
divides the third, and the bephthemimeraly which divides the 
fourth foot. Of the former caesura (A) there are four kinds: 

1. where the caesura takes place on a short syllable fcv'tiiof^ 

2. on a short syllable with, an elision; 3. on a long syllable 
without, 4. on a long syllable with, an elision. Tliere are va- 
rious kinds of the latter caesura, (B). ] . where it occurs at the 
end of a dissyllable or hyperdissyllable iviMot// an elision ; 12. 
afier an elision ; 3. when the short syllable is an enclitic ; - 4. 
when it is not an enclitic, but a word which cannot begin a 
sentence; 5. when that word is referred to the .preceding, but 
may begin a sentence; 6. when the short syllable takes place 
after an elision ; 7. where the sense is suspended after the third 
foot, and a monos^^llable follows either with, or 8. without «n 
elision. The last two are less harmonious. 

Examples of the various kinds qfcasura, 

Hec, 5. (A. 1.) KivSvvog ta^i | io§) ireffelv 'EXXijVMttp. 
11. (A. 2.) Ilutiip 1v eivQT 1 'A/ott Tc/p^i} srio'oi. - 
2, (A. 3.) Aivm 7y' "Air^s \ X'^i^'i epxiffrpci fifWK. 
^ Hec. 42. (A. 4.) Ka\ reuf gT«j toDJ* | ow8' l&wp^rog fif* 

Acav. 
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Hec. 1. (B« 1.) "Hxo) vfxgwy xeutfiiifa \ Kcd. o-xoVov 

24B. (B. 2.) 27oX\coyX^yflovevp^/xa9*|fl?aTSjx^day8iK» 

266. (B. 3.) Kelvri yoip ooXsa-iv vw \ mU Tpolaf r tiyu* 

319. (B. 4.) Tvjx^ov Se j3ot/Ao/fti)y ^fv I (x^ioujxtyov. . 

Soph. EL 530. (B. 5.) 'Eret ff'ar^^ oSro^ (ro^ | ov ipr^viig etsL 

/ jPAiY. 1304. (B. 6.) 'AKK* OUT I^m) xoAov toT | Jotiv ow 

<ro/. J 

jEsch, Theb. 1055. (B^ 7.) '^AX* 8v ttoXi^ (rroyti, o"u | ri/t^^fi; 

ra^^ ; 
5opA. EL 1038. (B. 8.) "Orav 'ydg ev (Ppov^s, roS' J ^<rw <rw 

vwy. 
There is also another division of the senary^ which may b^ 
called a quasi-caesurai which takes place when there is an elision 
in a word at the end of the 3rd foot, or when y , 8', /x.*, <r\ r, ar^ 
annexed to that foot. This division is not uncommon. . ; 

Hec. 387. xfVTe»«, /x^ ^elha-ff \ ryd^TSKOV niptv. 
355. rwM^ ipagiivoi$ r j aTrifikiTnog ftera; 
Sometimes, though seldom, the division of the line takes place 
at the end of the 3rd foot, without ^n elision. But . the line itf. 
never so constructed that the 3rd and 4th feet are comprehended 
in the same word. If the senary terminate with a word or word4 
which form a cretic, and an hypermonosy liable precede, the 
fifth foot must be an Iambus. This caesura may be called, ^ 
pause. But if the second part of the fifth foot be such, that it 
may be connected with the preceding word, it is not necessary 
that the fifth foot should be an Iambus: as, 

Hec. 505. (TiTiv^eofisv, eyxovflpftey' rtyou jxoi | ylpov. 
Soph. Trach. 932. 'iSeov 8* 6 Trais miMo^iv' iy^eo yoLp | roKotg^ « 

Praj. xix. xliii. 

69. Iambic tetrameter catalectic, used almost peculiarly by 
the comic writers, difiers from the comic senary in this, that the 
4th foot must be always an iambus or tribrach ; and that the 6ih 
foot even allows an anaptest. But the 7th foot must be ao 
iambus, except in the case of a proper name, where an anapaest 
is admitted, as also in the 4th foot, — '• — Praf,, xly,. \ 

70. Comic verse in a senary allows an anapaest in the 1st fiv^ 
feet, of lines without a caesura, of a spondee in the 5th pb(^ 
between two hypermonosyllabic words^ and of a dactyl in the 
5th foot. Praf. xlvii. 

71. Of anapaestic verse, the dimeter is the most usuiil form : 
yet a monometer is sometimes inserted ; a legitimate system is 
always concluded by a parcsmiac, composed of three feet and a 
•yliablie. The dactyl and spondee are very frequently used foi; 
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the anapaest; biit very seldom the proceleuQOiatic : mid the dac- 
tyl is rarely followed by aa anapaest. The metres or dipodis 
are most harmonious when they end in entire words \ except in 
the case of the paroemiac, which is most pleasing when it is the 
regular conclusion of a dacfyiic hexameter. I^raf. 1. 

7^* The versus anapaesticus Aristophanacus is compost of 
two anepasstic dimeters, the latter of which is catalectic. In 
the 1st three places, and in the 5th^ the dactyl is admissible^ be- 
sides the anapsest and spondee ; in the 4th and 6th, not. The 
caesura after the 4th foot is most accurately observed. 

73. The Trochaic tetrameter catalectic of the tragedians' may 
be made an Iambic senary, by taking away the initial cretic^ or 
1st or 4th Paeon : 

60e<ra-oy ^ fu' | ixP^^ 9rpo|3«(vctfv, ^xoftijy Si* oumog. 
but in this senary so formed, an anapaest is inadmissible, even in 
the 1st foot : and next, the caesura must be always penthemime- 
raL In the caesura of the tragic trochaic tetrameter, a compound 
word cannot be divided, nor can the article or a preposition 
terminate the 4th foot. But in the comic trochaic tetrameter, 
the caesura was neglected ; the 5th foot in the trochaic senary, 
(or senary made by cuttii^ off the initial cretic from the trochaic 
tetrameter,) is sometimes either a dactyl, or if a spondee, it may 
be distributed in any manner. Prof, xlvii. 



REMARKS ON 

The Latin Alcaic and Sapphic Metre, as cjphibited in 
the Odes of Horace. London : Cowie & Co. 1834. 
pp. 24. 

I AM naturally much pleased to find that my labors in the 
attempt to settle the laws of the Alcaic stanza of Horace (C/as$, 
Journ. No. xxii.)have drawn the attention of eminent teachers, 
like those of Rugby and St. Paul's. 

The little tract noticed above proceeds entirely on the basis 
<$F those facts^ and the dassification of them, which have now 
been many years submitted to classical scholars for their peru- 
sal and appobation. 

But besides those facts, and the rules for composition which 
they. naturally suggest, these remarks {present many pleasing aqd 
elegant considerations of another kind. 



Alcaic and Sapphic Metre^ 'l4i> 

1 iiftd hew cOffiUml to poibt out the' predominant mcxlet of 
etrnctHre in Hortce, tho$e combinations of measured words^ 
out of wkich lie delighted to ^' biiild the lofty rbjme/' 

These Remarks embrace a more critical and a nicer line of ob^ 
servation, and under^ke to sl^iow the retion, ajso, why certain 
modes of structure are more productive of harmony than others, 
from the accent (strictly so caTled) falling on cettaln syllabf^s 
and affecting in different ways the rhythm of the verse. ' 
' On one point only have 1 a few wdrds to say i^ because it in- 
volves a metrical disthictioh of some moment^ not generally 
known perhaps, certaitily not much attended to. 

In the Remarks, (pp. 7, 8, Qi) an objection is made to my 
preference of Dr. Bentley's conjectural readiEfg, 2 Carmm. 
XX. 19. 

Jam Daedaleo tutior Icaro : ' 

and the defence of ^e common te^t, both for the metre and the 
meaning, is drawn up'with much liveliness and ingenuity. 

Rut, in the first place, let me exhibit Bentley's note on the 
passage as an admirable pleading for the meaning of tutior 
against that of ocypr, both from iviternal and external evidence. 
' ^ Jam DiEiiALEO ocioh I^aro] Miror equidem, cut 
Icari exemplo hie uti voluerit Noster. Quid opus erat, ut ma!* 
sibi ominaretur i Melius profecto sapuit Carm. iv. 2. 

Pindarum quisquis studet itmulari, 
Jule, ceraits ape Dedalea 
Nititur penniSf vitreo daturus 

Nomina ponto. 

.Qttisquis ergo Icari exemplo volayeritj sive odor sive tardior 
nihil' interest, is certe male rem gesturus est, et temerariis ausis 
excidet in aquis periturus^. Vix crediderim tam nasutum poe- 
tam a tam sinistro omine noti sibi cavis^e. Codex noster, Lei- 
densis plus dccc. annorqm pro odor habet notior. Nimi- 
rum jam olim turbabant codices in hoc voeabulot Quid si 
rescripseris : 

Jam Dadaleo tutior Icaro, 
Fisam gementis litora Bospori. 

hoc est, ego jam in cycnum mutatus, non Icari exemplo, sed 
tutis pennis volabo, e^ remotas regiones visam. Ovid. Trist. 
111.4. 

Quid fuitj ttf TOTAS agitarit Daedalus alas, 

Icarus Icarias nomine signet aquas ? 
tiempe quod hie alte, demissius tile volq,bat : 
Nam pennas amho non habuere suas.'^ 
VOL. XXXI. Cl.Jt. NO. LXI. K 
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And now a few words from me for the scansion and prosody. 

In the lyric metres of Horace no question can be safely dis- 
cussed or certainly decided^ but from the clear authority of his 
own practice alone. But^ 

Jam Daedaleo ocyor Icaro, 

stands quite singular as an instance of a vowel in hiatu between 
the Iambic and Dactylic parts of the verse. And is not such a 
deviation from the usage of Horace in 633 lines of that metre^ 
prima facie, a most striking ground of the justest suspicion i 
from the nature also, and succession of the metrical ictus, 

ill > 

Jam Daedaleo ocyor Icaro, 

the final o of Dadako is left even without the pretence of ictus 
to support it as a long syllable. 

The same or a similar remark is equally true of another com- 
mon reading in Horace, 3 Carmm. v. 17* 

. » I 1 . » .,. 
Si non periret immiserabilis - 

Captiva pubes : 

which Glareanus from the metre and Bentley from the ayn« 
tax have thus corrected between them, 

Si non perirent immiserabiles, 
Captiva pubes. 

For all the verses brought to defend the last syllable of peri- 
ret {extra ictum) as long, being chiefly instances of et and it 
final made \ougcum ictu, and that too, in Dactylic movement, are 
quite foreign to the occasion, and prove nothing to the purpose. 
Such are the following : 

1 Carmni. iii. 36. Perrupit Acheronta Herculeus labor. 

... ^1 I I I 

2 Carmm. xiii. 6. Caeca timet aliunde fata. 

3 Carmm. xxiv. 5. Si figit adamantinos. 

et si qua sunt similia. 

J. r. 

4 Feb, 1825. R. S. Y. 
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Litem Quadam Inedita ex Autographis inter schedas 
D'Orvillianas, in Bibliotheca Bodleiana adser* 
vaias dcscriptce. 

No. IV. — [Continued from No. LX.] 



Clarissimo Amicissimoque Viro J. Ph. D'Orillio (sic) 

S. D. P. Wesseling, 

DiATRiBEN de ArchoDtibus amplissimo Bouhiero et initia 
Diodori nostri tibi baud displicuisse laetor ; hoc dolet^ lentissi* 
mas in Diodoro esse operas, et te ea baud addidisse^ modo ta- 
men sciveris^ in quibus Viro Amplissimo non omnino satisfeci. 
De Montefaiconii Bibliotheca probo judicium tuum : opus est 
ingens uec inutile : quauquam ne dicam dolo, ego ejus argu- 
inentum aninio meo paullo diversius conceperam. Sed sumus 
tamen eo contenti ; indicia illius quasdam deprebendi, quae Dio- 
doro meo poterunt prodesse, et ad quae tuam mihi operam baud 
negabis. De Siculo tuo itinere gaudeo. Nibilne rescripsit 
Marcbio Maffeius de Hieronymi edilione, quam mihi praesens 
narrabat Veronse cum maxime urgeri ? Pavi Phrynicbus necdum 
exclusus est ; puto eum sudare et caput scabere, ut unde unde 
quid extundat, quo tibi male dicat. De Ammonio amplior spes 
mihi aflulget. Specimen Valckenarii^ quod baud dubie vidisti^ 
satis placet^ videtur tamen in animadversiouibus nimius futurua; 
scd hoc si vitium est, aliis melioribus emendabit : certe tuo fa- 
vore dignus est. Ego in viduo toro cum maxime versor : uxor 
agit in Zelandia, eo occasione mortis soceii profecta: Tu vale- 
bis, et hunc annum feliciter^ ut spero incboatum^^ felicissime 
absolves pluresque venturos. 

Trajecti, iii Non. Jan. ciiioccxxxix. 

Viro Clarissimo Eruditissimoque J. PI. D'Orvillio . 
S. D. P. Ti. Hemsterbuis. 

Ego vero quod petis, Vir doctissime, de nova Kusteriaui.li- 
belli editione paucis respondebo. Conquiri posse permulta, 
quibus natura Verborum Mediorum uberius illustretur, minime 
diffiteor : nee pauca sunt ad manum, quorum accessio utilitatem 
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fortassis aliquam erat adlatura : sed quo major est materiae co- 
pia, eo diligentiorem examinandi digerendique ctirBin postuiat. 
Quoniam autem Schoutenus editionem nunc urget, mifaique 
commodum non est intra temporis aliquod spatium huic operae 
vacare^ librarium festinantem nihil niorabor. Eveniet forte post 
paucos annos ut distractis, quae parat, novis exemplaribus, de 
altera sit editione cogitaturus : tunc si vita viresque suppetant, 
ab eo mature admonitus libenter quae ad banc literarum Grae- 
carum partem praesto mifai sunt, expromam. Wolliana nondum in 
meas manus inciderunt ; adeo ut, quanti sit hie homo faciendus, 
penitus ignorem : colligere tamen mihi videor ex tua scribendi 
ratione, nou esse cujus gratia vadimonium deserere quis velit. 
Libanius an prope est ut metam contingat ? De Photio, ex quo 
publicandum a.WoIfio significasti, nihil amplius inaudivi. Tra- 
diturus fueram hasce literas Oalesio, qui prsfectus Euracoam 
petit : sed secundus ventus eum citius quam putaram nobis eri- 
puit. Officiocissime te salutant Venema, Burmannus, Arnaidus, 
cujus Variarum Conjecturarum libri duo tantum quod premium 
liberarunt. Salveat a me lectissimus frater tuus. Vale, Vir 
Clarissime, et fave. 

Franequerae/iii Maii, 17SS. 

Clarissimo Amicissimoque Viro Jacobo Philippo D'Orville 

S. P. D. J. Albert!. 

Graviter me adflixit inopinatus carissimi Fratris tui, ViriOp- 
timi, decessus, quem merito lugemus. Tecum lugebtmt Musae 
cunctique boni. Multis ille bonis ilebilis occidit, nulii flebiiior 
quam tibi D'Of villi, ita mecum co^ito, si fraternae necessitudinis 
vinculum naturale, si communem earnndem literarum amonsm, 
si airimoruni denique conjunctionem artissimam reputem taci- 
tus. — At quid facias \ ita nimirum visum fuit Deo Opt. Max., 
ex cujus arbitrro et numine pendemns omnes, incerti quid fata 
ferant, quid eras futurum sit. ^Ov ol 6bo\ <^fXo5(nv, oivo$v^(rxu 
vios, Sapientis viri est, in adversis ac prosperis rebus constan- 
tiam animi servare, non Stoicorum ritu, sed ex Christianorum 
regula, ad quam omnis vitae nostrae cursus decenti obsequio com- 
ponendus est. Tristes interim recentis anni dies cum laetioribus 
commutet Deus, quem supplex veneror, ut Te Tuosque porro 
servet incolumes, idque per longam annorum seriem. 

Ne SBgre feras, quaeso, Vir Amicissime, nullum hactenus Te 
responsum tulisse ad amicimmaa literas, quibuA exe»plum 
Hesychianum notulasque Amplissimi Ci^peri, adjungere pla- 
cuit. Per CI. Oudeudorpium nostrum rescribendum curave- 
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ratn, omnia bene ad ^e perlata esse. Ab eo tempore undique. 
confluxere negotia ad rem Ecclesiasticam nostraro pertinentia^ 
quae mprtuo Kev. Cre^ghtono nostro curanda a me sunt. Ne 
alia plura adferam impedimenta a freauentia publicorum uo»* 
troruni laboriim per aliquod tempus mjecta« Neque per ali- 
quot abhinc hebdomadas me emersurum satis video. Gratias 
ago maximas pro laudatis Cuperi notis> et quae ipse iisdem sub- 
jecisti ; quae suis locis commode adferentur. Exemplum 
Hesychianum gratus nunc tandem remitto; quod nimis etiam 
diu distuli ob rationes allatas : quanquam statim illud percucur- 
rissem. Editionem ipsam babeo. Quatuordecim folia priora 
Hesychii mei jam typis descripta sunt : in opere ipso a longo 
quidem tempore pergere non licuit. Horis tantum subcessivis 
recognosco chartas meas, antequam tjpis exscribantur. Largius 
otium desidero, quam nunc suppetit. 

Valkenarii Specimen Ammonianum videris« Egregia minatur 
Juveuis doctrinae et judicii non vulgaris. Plura vellem ; si per 
exigui temporis spatium^ quacircumscriptus sum^ liceret. Rap- 
tim enim^ et quasi aliud agens, haec conscribillare cogor. Quare 
stili scriptique negligentiam excusabis. Vale etiam atque etiam, 
Vir Clarissime et Humanissime^ meque porro ama, 
D. Harlemi, ipsis Nonis Januar. ciaiaccxxix 

Clarissimo Doctissimoque Viro J. Phil. D'Orvillio 
S. P. D. T i. Hemsterhuis, 

* ^ 

Quanquam paullo serins ad me literas tuae sunt perlatae, jani 
tamen dudum respondissem, nisi prope tempus adfuisset^ quo 
filio meo nttu majori Amstelaedamuni erat proficiscendum ; 
eum jussi literas ad te curare, pretiumque operis MontefaIco-> 
niani tibi repraesentare. Pro eo mihi misso gratias babeo ; 
labor utilis, et quo carere nequeqnt, qui nostras literas colunt i 
mallem sane Bibliothecae Sequierianae fuisse siniilem, et excerp- 
ta qufledam e libris ineditis expromta ; sed in opere tarn immenso 
vix hoc, ac ne vix quidem tperari poterat. Q^are, ad me quod 
adtinety hoc sum Catone contentus. Ad Schoutenium scripsi ; 
adjecta Kusterianis lacinia WoUiana si recuderetur, nescio si in 
lucro poneodum ; tam aliena, tarn prava, roe quidem judice 
continet ; sed mps scilicet consuetudini vulgatae gereridus : 
baud scio an adhuc sit in vivis ; posset forte nunc meliora qua?r 
dam auppeditare. 

Interea gravi me dolore perculit fratris tui opiimi, Uterarum 
ut amantissimi sic scientissimi, obitus inmaturus : equidera et 
Muaaruio viceni, quarum in primis singulare fuit decus atque 
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oraamentum, et tuam doleo^ quein fati necessitas et carissimo 
capite et laboris eniditi socio privavit ; acerbus ille nuncius his 
ipsis primum diebus ad me fuit adlatus. Amici te salutant. 
Vale, Vir Clarissime^ et me ama. 

Franequ^ Jan. xsiii. mdccxxxix. 



ORIENTAL MANUSCRIPTS AND 

ANTIQUITIES. 



We congratulate our country on possessing at this moment^ 
what we sincerely hope she may long retain, three literary 
treasures^ which, in the opinion of a gentleman conversant during 
many years with Eastern languages and antiquities, may be con- 
sidered among the most important and valuable ever brought 
to £iirope. The gentleman to whom we allude has been in- 
dulged with a sight of those treasures, and, on his authority, we 
offer this brief notice, remarking, as an extraordinary circum- 
stance, that, of each, the present proprietor is a female. Wc 
begin our account with 'that which has been longest in England; 
the magnificent collection of manuscripts formed at considera- 
ble ex pence, and with laborious research, in Egypt, Abyssinia, 
Arabia, and other countries, by Bruce, the celebrated traveller. 
In number of volumes this collection amounts to nearly one 
hundred, of which twenty-four are ^thiopic, one Coptic, one 
Persian, and the remainder Arabic. Among the ^thiopic are 
five large volumes comprehending the Old Testament (except 
the Psalms, which have been published by the learned Ludolf, 
in 1701) : there is also the New Testament in iEthiopic^ (two 
large volumes) and the celebrated '^ Chronicle of Axum,'' which 
was presented to Mr. Bruce by Ras Michael, governor of 
Tigre : it contains the traditional history of Abyssinia, and many 
curious particulars relating to the city and church of Axum, 
&c. Another iEthiopic Ms. is the history of Abyssinia in five 
large volumes, a work equally rare as important. Among the 
Arabic Mss. is a complete history of the conquest, topography, 
literature, and the remarkable personages of JIndalus or Spain, 
in the time of the Arabs, by Sheikh Ahmed al Monkeri, a native 
of Andalusia, in three large volumes ; a copy of the celebrated 
Biographical Dictionary,^ of £bn Khalic&n, in two volumes ; 
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AI Masaoudi's excellent historical^ geographical, and philoso- 
phical work, entitled the " Meadows of Gold/' in two large 
volumes; the " Star of the Garden," a Ms, treating of the 
geography of Egypt and of the Nile ; Assiouti's topography, 
antiquities, and natural history of Egypt ; also Macrizi's topo- 
graphical history of Egypt, in three volumes ; with many other 
very rare and valuable works, illustrating the history, geogra- 
phy, and natural productions of Egypt, Syria, Arabia, &c., 
besides some curious tracts in medicine, the Romance of Antar, 
poetical collections, &c. Sec. But we must particularly notice 
the Coptic Ms. found among the ruins of Thebes, in the anci* 
ent residence of some Egyptian monks ; it is written on papy- 
rus, in a small folio size, and comprises twenty-six leaves ; the 
characters all capitals, of the uncial kind ; and it may be ascribed 
to the second, or the early part of the third century. This most 
precious Ms. has been described by Dr. Woide, in the intro- 
duction to the Sahidic New Testament (139> 230). See also 
the third plate of that work. The entire collection of Mr. 
BruGe*s Mss. at present belongs to the daughter-in-law of that 
distinguished traveller, and is deposited at Chelsea Hospital, 
under the care of Colonel Spicer. Of the value attached to this 
collection some notion may be formed when we acquaint the 
reader, that for two or three articles among the ^ihiopic Mss. 
one thousand guineas have been offered, and refused. 

The second literary treasure which we shall notice is the ad- 
mirable collection of Sanscrit Manuscripts formed by the late 
Sir Robert Chambers, during a long residence in Bengal, where 
he filled so honorably the exalted situation of Lord Chief Jus- 
tice. This collection, amounting in number of volumes to nearly 
seven hundred and thirty ^ comprises not only the most ancient 
works that could be procured at the expence of many thousand 
pounds, but modern transcripts executed by the most learned and 
accomplished writers, at an expence, not less considerable, and 
rendered perfect and accurate by repeated collation with the 
finest copies. Among the ancient writings are the Fedes or 
Bedes, Shasters, Puranas, and other works, regarded as sacred 
by the Braroins, and different commentaries on them ; besides m 
variety of historical, mythological tracts, poetical compositions, 
essays on geography, astronomy, and different arts and sciences, 
&c. This collection may, perhaps, be considered, in respect to 
the number of volumes, and the intrinsic merits of the works, 
as second only to that which Mr. Colebroke, the eminent San- 
scrit scholar, formed in India, at an expence of more than twenty 
thousand pounds. The Chambers' collection is now fn the pos- 
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■fluioii of Ladj Cbaniben, (Sir Roberft widow) at Futoeyi 
near Loodoo. 

The third colleclioo belongs likewise to a widow, Mrs* 
Rich, whose late hosbaad^ C. J. Rich, Esq., Resideot for the 
E. I. Company at the court of the Pasbi of Baghdad, eai|dojed 
dftriog serend jears the powerful inflneoce which he derived 
fttMD his situation among the Arabs in obtaining the most eu- 
nous, rare, and interesting monuments of antiqnitj, that the sub* 
terraneous remains of Babjlon afforded. He was indefatigabln 
also in collecting Oriental Manuscripts, among several hun- 
dreds of which, Arabic, Persian and Turkish, are copies, beauti* 
fallj written and splendidly omaaMoted, of the most vduable 
works in each language. The Babylonian Museum may be 
considered as the most precious ever brought to Europe ; for, 
besides a considerable number of those extraordinary sculptures, 
cylinders which have so much excited the curiosity and exeiw 
cised the ingenuity of learned antiquaries, bricks inscribed with 
the arrow-headed or cuneiform cbiiracter, carved stones, gems of 
various descriptions, figures of bronse, clay, and other substan* 
ces, it comprises a multiplicity of objects which furnish ample 
room for conjecture ; their original destination not being hither* 
to ascertained. It contains also many Greek medab of the 
utmost rarity and importance, vast numbers of Arsacidan and 
Sassanidan coins, besides a magnificent series of gold and silver 
Cufic medals, among which are some r^arded as unique. To 
diese remains of antiquity are added beautiful specimens of mo* 
dem Persian and Turkish armour, swords, bows, daggers, fire^ 
arms, &c. Mrs. Rich's inestimable collection is at present io 
the care of her father, Sir J. Mackintosh, M«P., at Cad(^^ 
Place, London. 

For this, as for the Chambers and Bruce collections above 
UMntioned, we have reason to believe that considerable sums 
have been already offered both by public bodies and private 
indiriduals, and that negociations for the purchase of them are 
still continued. We must again express our hopes that Eng- 
land may long retain them ; and that treasures, which should or- 
nament and enrich our great National Museum may not be 
transported to a foreign country. 



NOTICE OF 

GRAMMATICAL PARALLEL of the ANCL 
ENTandMODERN GREEK LANG UAGES; 
translated by John Mitchell, from the Modern 
Greek of M. Jules David. 8?o, pp. 158. Blace 

JLhe Greeks have discovered in time that knowlege is the 
sheet-anchor of.a nation's libertj. Long before the Greek inr 
surrection broke out, the leading minds of Greece bad coiir 
formed to this axiom, by taking the only measure capable of 
directing their resistance to a useful result, viz. the preparatory 
diffusion of education. Hundreds of young Greeks were sent 
to the various universities of Europe ; schools were established ; 
martial instruction was set on foot; native universities were 
founded. Among the latter, that at Joannina was supported by 
Zos8imades,Caplani,and Psalida ; and that of Scios, in which M. 
Jules David, the Greek author of the " Grammatical Parallel,'* 
under review, was a professor^ was established on a very com* 
prehensive scale ; for the students there, at the time of the 
catastrophe which Turkish ferocity brought on the ioland, 
amounted to near 800 : encouragement was liberal ; and the 
library was very considerable. In the meanwhile, the society 
of'EraigBla, composed of Greeks residing in foreign parts, was 
established for tne purpose of co-operating with the mother 
country in the general plan of liberation : it was headed by 
the moat distinguished individuals, and very properly made the 
diffusion of books and education the intermediate steps towards 
their country's emancipation. When therefore the Gfeek in- 
surrection is accused of ill-digested rashness and blind precipi- 
tancy in its outset, the allegation is entirely without foundation ; 
on the contrary^ its leaders manifested the cautious prudence 
of old statesmen. They undertook (be it remembered) as diffi<- 
cult and momentous a task as ever was submitted to the coiv- 
sideration of public men— no less than that of effecting an 
entire change in a state of social condition which had endured 
for ages—no less than that of melting down the human mass, 
and recasting into a state of improvement and capacity to im- 
prove whatever was most stationary in the materials of that con- 
dition ; most incoalescible in its elements, and most obnoxious 
to moral taste in its construction. To undertake it constituted 
an aerain politics, aud they commenced it well; by gradually fitting 
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the Greek bondsman for the steady appreciation of his disen- 
thralled condition ; by teaching him to grow up to the full size 
of the virile garments of liberty ; by maturing the eaglet's eye 
into the strength requisite for its future subjection to the fiill 
blaze of the sun. 'rhe '' mind's eye" of a people^ like the phy- 
sical eye, must be fortified by the '^ euphrasy and rue'' of intel- 
lectual discipline, ere it can be brought to endure tbb influx 
of new illumination, or support the trial of unexpected excite- 
ment. All other but gradual enlightenment should rather be 
compared to the vague dizziness of a newly-couched and untried 
visual organ. Without such preparation the gift, like that of 
Swift's miserable immortals, the Struddelburgs, would be a 
curse rather than an advantage ; society newly-constructed out 
of disjointed parts and incoherent materials — imperfect know- 
lege, and excited passions — excited, but not enlightened — would 
probably, like Frankenstein's miscreated progeny, turn on 
Its astounded creator, and revenge on him, with all its reckless 
energy and perverted brutality of will, the innate pangs of his 
inauspicious workmanship. 

It has been the fashion, and more especially among the trading 
men and residentiary consuls of the Levant, to depreciate the 
intellectual capacity, as well as moral character, of the Greek 
population. Lord Byron, when at Athens during his travels, 
related en badinant, that he was told by one of the latter gentle- 
men, that the modern Greeks in the vicinity were precisely the 
same vicious canaille as that which imprisoned Miltiades, 
banished Aristides, betrayed Phocion, and poisoned Socrates. 
And indeed the noble bard himself appears to have been too 
seriously impressed by some of the same commercial scandal; 
since he exclaims in the notes to the first canto of Childe 
Harold — '' The Greeks will never be independent, and God 
forbid they ever should !" The Greeks, however, have become 
de facto independent ; they have relied on " their own arm," as 
he recommended them : they have spurned the assistance of 
" either Muscovite or Gaul ;" and in ac(][uiring their present firm, 
but unequal footing in the ascent of liberty, they have shown 
that they are neither degraded in iheir intellectual energy, nor 
debased in their moral attributes : that they are still worthy, in 
short, to claim kindred with the heroes of Marathon and Ther- 
mopylae, and to trace descent from the Sages of the Porticos and 
the Lyceums. Metosidi Ignatius, Caplani, Athanasius Psalida, 
Anthemos, Rhassis, and Capo d'lstria, furnish sufiScient demon- 
stration that the sacred flame of mental energy in Greece has 
not been extinguished by the long night of Mussulman oppres- 
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sion, and that though the tree of free inquiry has been pared 
down to the roots^ the vital germs of a new plant have redun- 
dantly existed beneath the soil. 

With a certain ultra party in Europe modern Greece shares 
a portion of that invidious feeling, which the free discussion and 
republican spirit of the old Greek republics (especially Athens) 
draws upon ancient Greece. Among others, on the contrary, 
it has been the fashion to say that modern Greece bears no 
resemblance to the ancient beau ideal: that its population is cor- 
rupted^ and that its language is as much corrupted as its peo- 
ple« Even this latter allegation (the corruption of the language) 
does, not hold, and the work before us will tend greatly to 
obviate such allegations for the future. The " Grammatical 
Parallel" shows that the modern Romaic bears a much greater 
resemblance to the ancient Hellenic, than most travellers and 
scholars have been, till recently, willing to admit. To prove 
the strong analogy still existing is the author's object. It is there- 
fore a desideratum, in a double point of view, whether we look to 
the vindication of the Greek language or the Greek people. The 
translator is a purser in the Navy, and was linguist to the fleet 
under the late Sir Samuel Hood ; but we will allow him to 
speak for himself — '' The translator having spent between three 
and four years in France, had ample opportunities of associating 
and conversing with the Greek students attending the school of 
medicine at Paris, and with M. Nicolopoulo of the Institution : 
he observed with infinite pleasure, the Greeks were no longer 
the ignorant and degraded people he had witnessed them to have 
been, when he had opportunities of appreciating their character 
in bis early life. For the last thirty years, the colleges of 
Europe have teemed with Grecian youth : hence it cannot ex- 
cite wonder, that a vast improvement should have taken place 
in their national character, that their language should have ac- 
quired a polish, or have risen in estimation throughout Europe. 
The compositions which have flowed from the pens of Coray, 
Codrica, and other modern authors, have ushered it to the no- 
tice of the learned on the continent, where, by reason of a con- 
stant intercourse with Greeks having been kept up, its ap- 
proximations to the language of Homer had been long known ; 
and in this country it seems to be viewed with a more lively 
degree of interest than formerly. If grammars, dictionaries, 
and other elementary works demonstrating its analogies to the 
parent tongue had existed, proving the facility with which it 
might be acquired by those who should intend pursuing their 
course to the feet of Helicon and Parnassus, probably it would 
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have been much more an object cyfsolicttode than it has been. 

'' Such were the considers tioniv which emboldened the translator 
to commit his frail bark to the streams of chance and uncertainty, 
to be followed bj those enumerated at the conclusion, if this 
bis first attempt for facilitating the attainment of tKe living lan- 
guage of Greece should be encouraged — the idiom of a people 
descending from the most celebrated nation of antiquity,— M>f a 
nation which, by the suffrage of the human race, has irradiated 
the historic page with an ample and brilliant display of heroes, 
patriots, philosophersjegislators, orators, historians, poets, and 
artists; esteemed the promulgators and dispensers, not to Europe 
only, but the whole world, of the inestimable blessing of reli- 
gion, civilisation, and refinement ; the generators of the arts and 
the sciences, who have been held up to the admiration of every 
age, and will continue so to be till time shall be no more.'' 

With respect to the study of modem Greek, the task will be 
found comparatively easy by individuals acquainted with the 
ancient tongue ; while, on the other hand, the analogical process 
recommended by M. Jules David will contribute greatly to* 
wards an acquisition of the dead language on the part of the 
uninitiated. To the pupil, it will supply the advantage of m 
familiarity with the idiomatic turn of the ancient Greek ; to the 
antiquarian and classical philologist, it will lay open a rich and 
inexhaustible mine of illustrative inference and etymological 
combination. 

The Romaic is certainly much easier |han the old Hellenic ; 
but whether we look to declension, syntax, orthography, interpre- 
tation, or pronunciation, the difference is much slighter than 
could have been expected after so great a lapse of time, and 
the intervention of such discouraging events. Nouns are ad- 
vantageously simplified by having lost the dual number; the 
variation of the declensions is trivial ; \\\g chief alteration consists 
in theloss of the dative case, the place of which is supplied by the 
accusative, either with or without the preposition ei^. This altera- 
tion, and like that of the verbs in the substitution of the auxiliary 
prefixes have and to be, instead of the affixes and prefixes before 
employed, corresponds with the alteration generally introduced 
by the Gothic irruption into the Latin and most of the European 
families of tongues proceeding from it. Many of the Romaic 
tenses, such as the imperfect j the aorist, and the second future 
of tiie indicative mood preserve their ancient form. The pre- 
sent tense of the active and passive voice terminate as of old, in 
w, and ofioLi : the imperative mood is borrowed from the sub- 
jdnctive, prefixing the conjimction vi : the infinitive (except 
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in compound teoses where its old infinitive is used rejecting the 
final y) is resolved bj the same particle vi : in shorty to form the 
tenses of any Greek verb^ it villi be only requisite to know the 
present, the aorist active and passive, and the participle, per- 
fect, or past. The reflected verbs of the ancient language are 
supplied by the reflected pronouns, tov eaurof ftou, (tw, rou, my- 
self, thyself, himself. The modem tongue has no possesfsive 
pronoun, but one relatively possessive in9tead, viz, ISii&o;, i^, 
iv. The prepositions of the modern tongue are nearly the same 
as the ancient: the adverbs exhibit a greater deviation. 

Considerable variations are observable in the accentuation of 
the modern Greek, especially among the vulgar. For instance, 
in the word hypi^ovvrav, the vulgar add an « to the y, and lower 
the accent ^ypapoUvTavs. Too much importance is, we think, 
on many occasions, attached to such variations. That which is 
and ought to be secondary, is often rendered primary and para^ 
mount by the narrow vision of habit, or the obhquity of preju- 
dice. I'he period at which the accents were first introduced we 
believe to be entirely uncertain ; for our parts, we do not see 
the positive necessity for those accents on which some schohirs 
insist as a proof of the barbarism of the modem tongue : sup- 
press them^ they argue, and the most melodious language in th^ 
world would become a graceless jargon. We do not see 
the certainty of this result. This is taking the sign for 
the thing signified, and imagining that the Mehs does not 
consist in the inflexion of the voice, but in the little printed 
crotchets which have been conventionallv attached to the words, 
in order to point out a small portion of the above inflexions. 

The true pronunciation of dead tongues is a very equivocal 
subject of inquiry : for all that we can prove, the barbarous 
pronunciation, as it is called of the modern Romaic, may be 
that which was used by the demotic contemporaries of Demos- 
thenes, as an approach to the modern Italian may have been 
used by the vulgar contemporaries of Cicero. It is at all events 
extremely probable, that the modern Greek was the language 
used colloquially in the lower Greek empire ; though it is not 
easy to assign the precise period when the line of separation be- 
tween the two languages, the ancient and the modern, took 
place. Certainly there are no proofs of the modern tongue exis^ 
ing independently of the ancient till the eleventh century : y^ 
many words which appear to have changed their meaning are 
proved by our author to have been employed in the modern 
sense by several of the most ancient writers, i^gain, if we 
examine the romances of Heliodorus and Chariton, and the 
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religious works of the Greeks of the lower empire, we shall fiud 
that they contain still more striking and numerous instances of 
the same analogy : they, in fact, exhibit marks of the gradual 
simplification of the ancient tongue, and of its approximation 
towards the Romaic. These works may be said, therefore, to 
form the chief visible link of connexion between the artificial 
and complicated frame of the ancient Greek, and the more 
simple structure of the Romaic : neither is it improbable that 
they were at the time of the romance- writers, to wnich we refer, 
contemporary dialects ; the one appertaining to the learned, the 
other to the vulgar. 

Mr. Mitchell's translation of the '' Grammatical ParalleP b 
highly creditable to his talents ; and the work itself is both use- 
ful and opportune. The acquisition of the modem Greek is an 
object of national policy as well as individual interest; apd we 
shall be pleased if what we have said may prompt many iudi- 
viduals to the study of it, who might otherwise have been de- 
terred by the imagined diflSculty or alleged abortiveness, not to 
say disservice, of the undertaking. Greece, on all sides, exhibits 
the vestiges of her past, and the pledges of her renovated great- 
ness ; the undestroyed ground-plans and guiding foundations of 
a brilliant resurrection ; and not less in her language than in the 
character of her people, the dignity of her monuments, the 
strength and capacity of her geographical position ; .the splen- 
dor and loveliness of her soil and climate, and the luxuriance 
of her vegetation. Her destiny has been singular, and promises 
to be more so. 

When the Roman sword snatched from this illustrious country 
the remnant of liberty left by the Macedonians, she still was at 
all events the country of the sciences and arts, if she could no 
longer be considered as the country of Miltiades and Leonidas. 
It is true« that when Constantino the Great removed the 
seat of sway to Byzantium^ the Greek empire descended step 
by step, to the lowest depths of moral degradation. The 
despot was a slave to women and eunuchs ; and he himself was 
as weak as them, when manly virtue was most required. The 
clergy were proud, bigoted, and superstitious ; the noble) rebel- 
lious and ambitious ; the people abject and debased, and« pro- 
vided they were allowed the privilege of breathing, content 
with the security of their personal insignificance: but still, 
though fallen, Greece continued to be the sanctuary of all that 
remained in the world of art, or science, or philosophy, from the 
encroaching darkness and ferocity of Scythian inroad. Even 
when the scimitar of the savage Mussulman struck down this 
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sole remaining vestige of her former pre-eminence, and eclipsed 
the light of knowlege in the blood-red and ominous radiance 
of the ambitious crescent, some chosen sparks of that pure 
and insuppressible fire lurked beneath the ashes of her ruin ; 
ivhich, after glimmering and fluctuating for so many ages, 
has at length burst forth in concentrated eflxilgence, and 
thunder-stricken the barbarous throngs of her audacious op- 
pressors on the threshold of the shrine of knowlege. Now 
is the fitting time to repay some portion of the debt we owe to 
Greece. Ought we to reject her prayer, ought we to repel 
her claims, or chill her aspirations, we who have so long preserved 
the precious inheritance of her glory like an alien's legacy i 
The country of science is before us. Shall we lose the oppor- 
tunity of extracting pure gold by handfuUs from so rich a mine ; 
in order that with toilsome efibrt we may continue to gather m 
few glittering particles in the midst of the adulterated dross of 
Gothic tradition i 



NOTICE OF 



TRANSLATIONS of HOMERS HYMN to 
MERCURY, and the CYCLOPS of EURIPI- 
DES; contained in P. B. Shelley's Posthumous 

Poems. 

1 H £ question of Shelley's poetic genius has been unnecessa- 
rily intermixed with that of his opinions ; posterity, however, 
will undoubtedly recognise in him a writer of high and original 
powers, a great master of imagery, language, and rhythm, al- 
though too fond of expatiating among abstractions, and fre- 
quently obscure from the throng and press of his half-mature 
fancies. Our business with him, however, is not as a poet, but 
as a translator ; although it may not be irrelevant to notice the 
tinge which his classical habits have imparted to his original 
poetry. Shelley was a scholar, though not an extensive or a 
minute one ; and to this is owing in socde degree the superior 
purity of his style, and the mechanical accuracy (as distinguish- 
ed from the exquisite sweetness) of his versification, whose 
never-wearying smoothness is remarkably contrasted with the 
rugged monotony of some of his associates. It also partially 
impregnated his style with classical images, reflections, and 
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idioms ;' and influenced him in his choice of mibjects, as itetl tl 
of models for composition. Two of his pieces are written in 
express imitation of the ancient drama ; we mean the ** Prome^ 
fheus Unbound/' and the *' Hellas/' a poem written to com* 
memorate the present struggle of the Greeks. The great faults 6f 
the former are the mysticism of its plan^ the more than usual ob- 
scurity of its ideas, at least in the latter part (a fault which maj 
be considered -as resulting from the other), and the anti-poetical 
nature, in some important respects> of his tohnA theorj. It is 
nevertheless a magnificent composition, and almost justifies his 
boldness in attempting to emulate iEscbjlus, while at the. same 
time he inverted the catastrophe of the Promethean story. The 
other poem, ** Hellas,'' is modelled, with less success, on the 
Perss; it is the weakest of all his works, if the term can be 
applied to writings imbued with such intense energy ; the plan 
is wild and inartificial ; indeed it professes to be nothing ntore 
than an occasional effusion of enthusiasm, ''the flash and outbreak 
of a fiery mind /' it is however full of poetry, even to overflowing 
— the choruses especially beautiful. The splendid palpability 
of his fictions differs widely from the sublime obscurity of 
iEschylus; but in the daring boldness and involution of his me- 
taphors, he bears great resemblance to the old poet* Shelley 
was an enthusiastic cultivator of the ancient poets (chiefly the 
Greek), and it was natural that he should be led to frequent 
their favorite walks, and express himself in their manner. In- 
deed, we think that he was better fitted to do them honor by 
imitation, than expressly as a translator : for the style and tone 
of ancient poetry was such as only partially to harmonise with 
his poetical temperambnt ; and he was deficient in the power of 
accommodating himself to his original. It is no new thing for 
men to admire, and to be inspired b^, writings very different 
from their own. Where there was imagery and passion, or 
rather tlie amalgamation of the two, his genius would bear any 
weight,/ and would even rise higher under the burden ; but 
where these were wanting, he pined as in too thin an atmo- 



* Ona favorite figure 19 frequently recurring t 
I see the deep's untrampledjloor, 

With green and purple sea-weeds strewn — 
The tmokeleis attan of the mountain snows 
Flamed above crimson cloud« — 

— Ye uniameable herdi^ 

Meteors and mitts, which tbroog air's solitudes*^ 

- Thou serenest air. 

Through which the snn walks burning without beams. 
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sphere. Hence the superiority of (he translation from Calderon, 
and still more of the celebrated one from Goethe^ (both included 
in this volume,) when compared with those now before us. Still 
they are worthy notice, as the work of one who could write 
nothing wholly frortbie^s* 

Of the hymns palled Homeric^ that to Mercury is confessedly 
the most anomalous in point of plan and arrangement. It is 
indeed, as Matthiae has well proved,' a mere piece of patch- 
work, containing a medley of several adventures, as well as an 
incongruoiiis mixture of styles ; owing to its being composed of 
several hymns, or fragments of hymns, originally distinct from 
each other. JBut the genuine poetical spirit, the pastoral beauty, 
and the charm of antique simplicity which characterise it, have 
suffered little from the hands of clumsy sopbisticators, whether 
rhapsodists or grammarians. The present translation is defi- 
cient in ease, a fault which we attribute to the non-existence, in 
our actual language>of a style suited to this species of narration ; 
a species neither heroic nor burlesque, which relates comic 
adventures in a manner not expressly coniic, and unites the 
poetical in diction virith the ordinary in matter. Some of our 
elder writers indeed approximate to the style required^ and 
accordingly he has followed their steps ; but this assumption of 
a manner not natural to him necessarily produces. a stiffness 
quite contrary to the natural flow of the original. He also 
deviates frequently into mere familiarity, owing to the want of 
those graces, more easily understood than defined, which sustain 
the Homeric style even when the matter is most ordinary. Like 
Fairfax ~ and others, he sometimes interpolates a beauty not in 
unison with bis original. We shall content ourselves with an 
extract. 

Sudden be changed his plan^ and with strange skill 
Subdued the strong lAtonian, b^ the iqight 

Of winnine music^ to his mightier will : 
His left hand held the Ivre, and in his right 

The plectrum struck the chords — unconquerable 
Up from beneath his hands in circling flight 

The gathering music rose — and sweet as love 

The penetrating notes did live and move. 

Within the heart of great Apollo — be 
listened with all his soul, and laugh'd for pleasure. 

Close to bis side stood harping fearlessly 
The unabashed boy ; ana to the measure 

Of the sweet lyre, there foUowM loud and free 
His joyous voice ; for he unlocked the treasure 

' Animadv. in Hymn. Horn. cap. xi. sqq. 
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Of his deep soog, iUustrating the birth 

Of the bright Gods aod the dark desert Earth t 

And how to the Immortals every one 

A portion was assigned of all that is ; 
But chief Mnemosyne did Maia's son 

Clothe in the light of his loud melodies ; 
And as each God was born or had begun. 

He in their order due and fit degrees 
Sune of his birth and being-* and did move 
Apollo to unutterable love. 

These words were wing*d with bis swift delight : 
" You heifer-stealing schemer, well do you 

Deserve that fifty oxen should requite 
Such minstrelsies as I have heard even now. 

Comrade of feasts, little contriving wight. 
One of your secrets I would gjladly know. 

Whether the glorious power you now show forth 

Was folded up within you at your birth, 

** Or whether mojrtal taught, or God ins{)ire4 

The power of unpremeditated song? 
Many divinest sounds have I admired, 

The Olympian Gods and mortal men among; 
But such a strain of wondrous, strange, untired. 

And soul-awakening music, sweet and strong, 
Yet never did I hear except from thee. 
Offspring of May, impostor Mercury ! 

** What muse, what skill, what unimagined use, 
What exercise of subtlest art, has given 

Thy songs such power ?^for those who hear may choose 
From three, the choicest of the gifts of heaven. 

Delight, and love, and sl^gep, — sweet sleep, whose dews 
Are sweeter than the balmy tears of even: 

And I, who speak this praise, am that Apollo 

Whom the Olympian muses ever follow : 

*' And their delight is dance, and the blithe noise 

Of song and overflowing poesy ; 
And sweet, even as desire,' the linuid voice 

Of pipes, that fills the clear air thrillingly: 
But never did my inmost soul rejoice 

In this dear work of youthful revelry. 
As now I wonder at thee, son of Jove; 
I'hy language and thy song are soft as love.' 

" Now since thou hast, althoush so very snuilJ, 
4 Science of arts so glorious, thus I swear. 

And let^his cornel javelin, keen and tall, 

W^ness between us what I promise here, 
That I will lead thee to the Olympian hall. 

Honored and mighty, with thy mother dear. 



» *jfMf6tii fifofxog adxiuy— iparif xi^ttg/f cif«.the poct sccms to bave taken 
these epithets for more than they mean. 
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And many glorious sifts in joj will giye tbee; 
And even at the ena will ne'er deceive thee." - 

To whom thus Mercury with prudent speech:— 

_^ Wisely hast thou inquired of my skill : 
I envy thee nothing I know to teacn 

Even this day :— for both in word and will 
I would be gentle with thee; thou canst readi 

All things in thy wise spirit, and thy sill 
Is highest m heaven among the sons of Jove, 
Who loves thee in the fulness of his love. 

** The Counsellor Supreme lias given to thee 

Divinest gifls, out of the amj^itude 
Of his profuse exhaustless treasury ; 

By thee, 'tis said, the depths are understood 
Of his far voice; by thee the mystery 

Of all oracular fates, — and the dread mood 
Of the diviner is breathed up : — even I — 
A child — perceive thy might and majesty : — 

** Thou canst seek out and compass all that wit 
Can find or teach ; — ^yet since thou wilt, come take 

The l^re— be mine the elory giving it — 
Strike the sweet chords, and sing aloud, and wake 

Thy joyous pleasure out of many a fit 
Of trancea sound — and with neet fingers make 

Thy liquid-voiced comrade talk with thee; 

It can talk measured jnusic eloquently. 

** Then bear it boldly to the revel loud. 
Love-wakening dance, or feast of sqUemn stat^ 

A joy by night or day — for those endow'd 
With art and wisdom, who interrogate. 

It teaches, babbling in delightful mood 
AU things which make* the spirit most elate, 

Soothing the mind with sweet familiar play. 

Chasing the heavy shadows of dismay. 

^ To those who are unskill'd in its sweet tongue, 
Though they should question most impetuously 

Its hidden soul, it gossips something wrong-r— 
Some senseless and impertinent reply. 

But thou, who art as wise as thou art strong, 
Canst compass all that thou desirest« I 

Present thee with this music-flowing shell. 

Knowing thou canst interrogate it well. 

" And let us two henceforth together feed. 
On this {rreen mountain slope and pastoral plain, 

The herds lu litigation — they will breed ^ 
Quickly enough to recompense our pain. 

If to the bulls and cows we take good heed ; — 
And thou, though somewhat over-fond of gain, 

Orudse me not half the profit." Having spoke, 

The snell be proffer'd, and Apollo took, 

And gave him in return the glittering lash. 
Installing him as herdsman ;— from the look 
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Of Mercury there lau^b'd a jovous flatb. 

And then Apollo with the plectrum strook 
The chordsy and from beneath his hands a crash 

Ofmight^ sounds rus'hd up> whose music shook 
The soul with sweetness. 

What led our author to select the Cjclops as a subject for 
translation, it is difficult to say. it is possible, that (as men of 
genius sometimes do) he might find amusement in a sportive 
burlesque on some of bis own opinions. The Cyclops, however, 
independently of its value as tbe only specimen which remains 
entire of the satyric drama, has merits of its own, though not of 
a high order, it is a sort of fancy picture, slight indeed and 
rudely sketched, but of which the parts harmonise well with 
each other, so as to produce at least the charm of unity. There 
is, first, the Cyclops himself, an excellent picture of the mere 
animal man^' engrossed by his outward comforts and enjoyments^ 
and insensible of any thing beyond — not ill-natured, except when 
his appetites are interfered with — and easily governed through 
their medium ; there are the Satyrs, equally unintellectual, but 
attached to a more refined species of voluptuousness, and lan- 
guishing in their absence from their merry god, the master of 
their revels — thei^ is their father, Silenus, alternately the bully 
and butt of the Cyclops*-^and last of ail, there is Ulysses, 
who by cunning vanquishes the brute force of the Cyclops, with 
the assistance of the Satyrs, whom he works upon by engaging 
to aid them in their desires. Hie present translation was left in 
an unfinished state ; we shall therefore avoid criticising it ; merely 
observing, that the grosser passages are either omitted or soften- 
ed. Two short extracts will be sufficient. 

The first chorus^ USi ti^ [lOi yevvaiooy ftev TruTepay, is thus given : 

STROPHE. 

Where has he of race divine 
Wander'd in the winding rocks? 
Here the air it calm and fine 
For the father ot the flocks ; — 
Here the ^rass is soft and sweet, 
And tbe river-eddies meet 
In the trou|(h beside the cave, 
Brijghtas in their fountain-wavQ. — 
Neither here, nor on the dew 
Of the lawny uplands feeding? 
Oh, you come !-^a stone at you 
. Will I throw, to mend your breeding;-* 



' Perhaps his pliilosophising, (*o ^rxeDrof, aiB^vlffxt, Sec) piay be con- 
sidered as detracting from the consistency uf his character. 
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Get along, you ))orned thing, 
Wild, seditious, rambling !' 

EPODE.* 

An lacchic melody 

To thp golden Aphrodite 

Will I lift, as erst did I 

Seeking her and her delight 

With the Maenads, whose swift feet 

To the music elance and fleet. 

Bacchus, O bdoyed, where. 

Shaking wide thy yellow hair, 

Wanderest thou alone, afar? 

To the one-eyed Cyclops, we. 

Who by right thy servants are. 

Minister in misery. 

In these wretched goat-skins clad, 

Far from thy delights and thee. 

The truly Euripidean passage, v. 316, 'O wAoOro;, iviptttwhxf, 
t^ls crofol$ tiog, may serve as a sample of the dialogue. 

Wealth, my good fellow, is the wise man's god. 

All other tilings are a pretence and boast. 

What are my lather's ocean promontories. 

The sacred rocks whereon he dwells, to me ? 

Stranger, I laugh to scorn Jove's thunderbolt, 

I know not that his strength is more than mine. 

As to the rest I care not :— When he pours 

Rain from above, I have a close pavilion 

Under this rock, in which I lie supine, 

Feasting on a roast calf or some wild beast, 

And drinking pans of milk, and gloriously 

Emulatiog tne thunder of high heaven. 

And when the Thracian wind pours down the snow, 

I wrap my body in the skins of beasts, 

Kindle a nre, and bid the snow whirl on. 

The earth, by force, whether it will or no, 

Bringing forth grass, fattens my flocks and herd^. 

Which, to what other sod but to myself. 

And this great belly, first of deities. 

Should I be bound to sacrifice ? I well know 

The wise man's only Jupiter is this. 

To eat ahd drink during his little da^, 

And give himself no cdre. And as for those 

Who complicate with laws the life of man, 

I freely give them tears for their reward. 



mmimmmm 



* The usage of this and similar words as trisyllables is one of Sheila's 
metrical innovations. He has, however, the authority of the old poets-; 
the word was originally *' rambeling," as ^ min^lledJ' ** suppelied," &c. 
He also follows them in making '* empire" a trisyllable, &e*. 

^ The Antistrophe is omitted. 



ON THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT. 



Part VI. — [Concluded from No. LX.Jl 

X PASS to other masonic emblems. The middle chamber is, 
as near as can be, constructed on tlje same double cubic model 
as the Mosaic ark and temple of Solomon. The cista resem« 
bles the tabernacle in form, and the altar, called the '' Lion of 
God,^ both in shape and dimensions. 

And here, perhaps, it will be as weH to observe, that lions 
were devoted to Cybele, the Phrygian Isis, or the Earth, as well 
as to the Sun. A lioness's back, as I have before observed, sig- 
nified the passive state of inert matter, into which body ia ab- 
sorbed at death. The name of Cybele may be traced to Cubile, 
and coincides with the Thalamus of Apis,' and the bridal bed 
of Isis and Osiris, by which the seeds of the earth are repro- 
duced, when fostered by Serapis, or the internal Sun. (Jver 
this Thalamus, and deriving his name from it, presided the 
Phoenician Neptune, Thalasseh, the genius of the first chaotic 
receptacuTum of all things, from whence the first uncreated 
intellectual light arose, and Love,^ '^ with bis golden wings.*' Of 
this receptaculum the pyramidal cista was a just emblem; for 
matter, say the Platonists, was represented by hollow cubes, 
llie seeds and various things deposited therein, typified the 
germ of future things lying unfructified in the womb of Chaos; 
and from it, it is probable, that at the sound of trumpet^ a fiery 
seraph, clothed with the sun, was made to arise on the eyes of the 
initiate, in mimic and shadowed imitation of that intellectual ' 



* The mystic bed of lacchus, mentioned by Plutarch^ b. v. p. 278, was 
of this description. It does not appear that the Egyptians ever reclined 
tbeir mummies, except on these leonine sofas or couches: and as a kind 
of apotheosis seems thus implied, perhaps Alexander and Cyrus were so 
exhibited. 

^ The Tuscans had a tradition, that the commencen^ent of every great 
year was ushered in by sound of trumpet from heaven: with this the 
seven trumpets ushering in seven Judaic periods, finishing with the 
sabbatic, or year of the sun, coincide. The Jewish Plato, Esdras, has a 
similar notion. ^ And in that day, at the sound of the third trumpet, the 

SUV SHALL SHINE IN THE NIGHT .''^ 

3 The inscription of Isis says, '' the first-born of my womb (the recep- 
tacle of Chaos) is the Sun :'' i. e. Horus, or light; which agrees with the 
Mosaic creation, of which the Makarian Opsin of the Mysteries was 
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Ifgbt which burst from primitive darkness as th^ first-born of 
Chaos, at the sound of that sublime decree, '^ Be, Light, and 
Light was" — that light, to whose presence, at first with uncer<» 
tain flashes, but at last in the full blaze of glory, the mysteries 
proffered admission to the anointed few, but the rays of which ^ 
were destined to cover the earth ^' as the waters cover the abyss.'' 

It was here, perhaps, amid the efflux of glory, " dark with 
excessive light," that dazzled the giddy vision of the initiate ; 
amidst the vibration of tumultuous torches reflected from the 
giant and marble beams of the sacellum, and the deep reverbe- 
ration of fictitious thunder ; amid the trumpet-echoes of gratula- 
tion and triumph to the new elect, that ^' the temple was 
opened," and in the temple the ark of the mysteries. It was 
then, perhaps, amid the '^ thunders, and lightnings,' and voices'^ 
which ensued, that an image of the regenerated god progressively 
emerged from his symbolic tomb ; and a mighty voice, with th» 
deep, and measured, and syllabic intonation of Meiimou's gra-» 
nite lyre, enounced aloud, 

'' The Lord of all things is come into, the w*orld ! The great» 
and beneficent king Osiris is born again !*' 

But in order that the ardor of pursuit may not attract me be-^ 
yond the secure post of pictorial proof, perhaps it will be pet'* 
mitted me to add some illustration of the assumption herq 
made. 

The emblem of Horus, the deity of light, was a serpent rising 
in the disk of the sun on the head of a lion. We have seen that 
seed, a child, a withered branch or stem, 9l fleece of wool, and a 
seraph, were enclosed in the cista of the Greek Osiris. Could 
the prophecy of Isaiah express in stronger metaphor botb the 
promised seed and the effects of his coming ? 

On the planisphere of Dendera, a serpent, horned and lotus-« 
crowned, that is, regenerated, is represented as rising from a. 
cist€k^ or rectangular stone, shaped like that of the pyramid. . 

The horned serpent was an emblem of Horus, light: but 
more particularly of Mithra Victor, whose birth was from n 
stone, and so represented in sculpture. 

The original gods of the nations were, it appears, often re<7 
presented by stones ; Mithra sprung from a rock ; coincident 



^»«Wi 



perhaps a representation, but implying at the same time a second re^ 
generation by tlie ** Sun of Rigtiteousness/' I speak of these mysteries, 
of course, in their original uncorrupted state. 

> Thunder and lightnings, and fire, and every thing symbolical of Iha 
divine presence was introduced. (Pleth. de Orac, Zoroastris.) 
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with this are the tciipteral eipressioea, ** Look to dme rock' 
whence je are hewo," ** I have built my church upon a FOck»^ 
&e. AmoMg the rest, was the Syrian ApoUo, and perhaps the 
Greek, originally, if we may trust to the anointed atone at DeU 
phoa. Allusions are made to these anointed stones in Scripture. 
JThe ** stone with seven eyes,** given to Zcrobabel, is evidently 
of £gyptian origin. Osiris was himself called maii^-€yex2. Three 
eyca were attributed to Jupiter Inferua, and are now to the Indian 
Pluto. Eyes were symbols of the planetary universe. 

Nor is it unlikely that allusions to the original rock-bom 
deities of the nations may be traced in such scriptural pasaages 
as the following : '' Look to the rock whence ye are hewn ;'' 
^ From thence is the Shepherd, the stone of Israel.'' It cannot 
be denied, that Horns was both represented as a stone and as 
a shepherd, having in one hand a flail, and in the other a paa-: 
toral crook. The coincidence is striking; for Horus» without 
exception, is the most pure and perfect of all the ancient deities. 
His cross (like that of palmers)' need not be dilated on; but 
his pastoral hook and flail are emblems of that coming in judg- 
ment which Enoch (Hermes, as he is thought,) foretold; — to ga- 
ther the faithful of his flock, and separate the chaff from the 
eom. 

As to the well/ later discoveries than Greaves's carry the 
depth to nearly the dimensions of Pliny. I am inclined to 
place some trust in what the priests assured Aristides, that the 
excavations beneath were as great as the height above,' because 



' See lamblichus, Rircher, Jablonski, on this subject: three ton 
combined^ a, is tbe jewel of the royal arch among Freemasons : see 
also Ruffinus, b. a. e. £9. and Socrates Schol. b. 5. c. 17., who explain it 
'^ life to come.'' It appears to have been placed on the forehead as a 
mark of initiation. See Apocalypse. 

^ ''The well," says Maillet/' descends towards the bottom of the pyramid. 
About 60 feet from the mouth is a square window openins on a small 
grotto cut in the rock, from £. to W., 15 feet long. Then folWs another 
groove, approachine the perpendicular (£ feet 4 inclies wide, and 4} high), 
and descends, winding, a space of 133 feet, afler which it is blocked up 
with sand and stone. I am convinced," he adds, '* this passi^ was 
only designed for the- retreat of the workmen.'* 

The above description tallies very nearly with that of Davison, but 
particularises less. Maillet makes the depth greatest^ and, as it would 
appear, 183 feet. 

Dr. Clarke says, that near the well, at the top, are manv little ducts, 
one of which he traced to a low chamber: nothing could be more con- 
venient for concealed agents. 

3 Aristides ; X«70f Aty^rto;. 
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ao Arabian account/ derived from the Copts, agrees MFith it; 
and because the rock on which the pyramids are built is 800 
feet in elevation above the Nile. However that maj be, the 
termination which Greaves found was, no doubt, the grotto of 
15 feet mentioned bj subsequent writers^ after which the wel^ 
again descends in a zigzag direction. 

One fact is very remarkable in pursuing an investigation of 
Ibe inner structure : that one main passage divides itself into 
three branches ; one ascending to a room precisely in- the cevh 
Ire; one leading horizontally to the chamber under it; and one 
descending to the only hell of the Egyptians, the regions of the 
dead. Each branch may be said to terminate in a distant vault* 
Were three equals buried in the pyramid f It is remarkable, too, 
that another open pyramid, at Soccotra, has three nearly equail 
rooms to which a single passage leads, and that in the last* 
meant apparently to be reached by a ladder, for the door is 
near the roof of the second. There is a sunken circular hearth, 
where the deity may be supposed to have stood and received hia 
gloomy sacrifice, A sloping passage here also, as in the eaves 
of Trophonius and Delphos, conducts to the first gate of en- 
trance. Can it be doubted, that some triad of ancient divinity, 
some Hecate, Trivia, or Cabirian trinity, to which, perhaps, the 
whole theogony of the ancients may be reduced, whose form is 
written on the edifice, '' both within and without,^' in masonic 
characters, was adored in buildings of such cavernous structure' 
as was avowedly devoted to them ? 

Perhaps it may be thought too fanciful to allude to the broad 
and narrow way of Pythagoras, evidently derived from the mys- 
teries, and which he expressed by a forked figure Y,^ derived 
to modern bishops from St. Anthony the Coptic anchorite. 
Nevertheless, the passage through the benches of 3^ feet in width, 
and the passage diverging from it towards the lower chamber 



' '^ They built the gates of them 40 cubits under ground, and made 
the height of the pyramids 100/' Ibn Abd Alhokm. Note; the gates 
of Cocytus and Lethe are supposed to belong lo the Necropolis beneath, 
the pyramids. Was it down the well or oblique passage that Orpheus 
descended in search of Eurydice? 

^ Claims, I believe, have been lately made to a discovery of this third 
room, but it was known 100 years ago. It is remarkable, that it has a 
circular hearth in the middle (apparently for midnight orgies of fire), like 
the THIRD BOOM in the pyramid of Cheops, discovered by Caviglia. 

' All temples were so at first, according to Porphyry. 

^ The Hindoos to this day mark their foreheads with this sign. 
Stavorinus's Voyage. 
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of 5 feet in u^idtb^ actually express it. But if tlie postulate be 
admitted^ that the subterranean chambers are those of the grave^ 
it may i^ith propriety be also admitted, that the central chamber 
18 that of the central Sun ; and the QueerCs chamber, the chani'* 
ber of the Queen of Heaven,' Hecate or Persephone^ the bride 
of the Greek and Egyptian Pluto, and signifying that lost fruit 
of immortality to which the mysteries proffered restoration, 

*' East side of this room," says Greaves^ *' in the middle of 
it, there seems to be a passage leading to some other place. 
Whether this way the priests went into the body of that huge 
sphynx, or into a private retirement ; or whether it was a niche 
where some idol might be placed, I cannot pretend to say/^ 

There is little doubt in mv mind that it was intended for some 
dramatic effect ; and that a priest may have, unseen, deliverecl 
an oracle behind some statue of Hecate, or Isis Multimammia^ 
placed there for such a purpose. 

It was here, then, in all probability, that the Hecatic specula, 
referred to by the Platonists, were exhibited, and the awful ma- 
gic mysteries of Diana infera performed, to which Claudtan 
alludes : 

Jam mihi cernuntur trepidis delubra movere 
Sedibus, et clarum dispergere culmina lucem, 
Adventum testata Dea. Jam magnis ab imis 
Auditur fremitus terns. 

Neither is it unlikely that there was a connexion between the 
pyramids and the sphynx. 1 have before argued so ; but it is 
curious that Greaves, who supports the sepulchral theory^^ 
should be led mechanically, as it were, and by^ the force of tes-^ 
timony with which he was in contact, into conclusions which, if 

■ ^ Make cakes to the Queen of Heaven.'' Isaiah. 
^ Herodotus, Diodorus, and Strabo, pronounce the pyramid a tomb ; 
but is it fair to take their opinion, when they appear ignorant of the inte- 
rior? Mr. Salt thinks that Strabo was only acquainted with the slant 
I massage, discovered in part by Caviglia, leading to a sarcophagus in the 
ower room. Tiiis is probable; nor have I any objection to a sarcophagus 
being placed there. Perhaps the Arabians (see AIhokm*s account,) 
knew no more. The same remark, as above applies to Greaves, applies 
to Mr. Salt, Caviglia, and the able writer in the Quarterly Review. They 
are, as it were, impelled into the anti-psepulchral theory by the force of 
ocular coincidences. Mr. Salt thinks that the subterranean room was 

*' USED FOR TBE PERFORMANCE OF SOLEMN 4ND SECRET MYSTERIES.^' Ca-* 

viglia infers that the original question remains undetermined ; but his 
bias is evidently towards a mysterious purpose. I have before alluded 
to the third writer's remarks on the astronomical structure of the first 
passage. 
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not suicidal, at least corroborate the adverse opinion I am ad* 
vocating* 

1 am inclined to think, that a rigorous search of the well 
would establish the fact of a communication with a subterranean 
Necropolis. But^ however this may be, no position could be 
better imagined for that sidereal ladder of ascent, and thos^ 
trials by fire and water, which were prominent points in the 
cognate religion of Mithra. 

I admit that this last circumstance is mere surmise; the archi- 
tectural arrangement of the building is fact; and if it should ap- 
pear that there really were seven gates or portcullises in the con* 
struction, agreeing with the construction of the pyramid of 
Babel, and with well accredited rites of eastern initiation, my 
case will be considerably corroborated, if not made out. 

Any one who feels inclined to examine Greaves's plan of the 
pyramid, as well as those of Savary and Denon, will, I think^ 
find that, in spite of the violence used in opening it, there were 
seven bars or gates intended by the masons, each to be followed 
by a new initiation. 

I. The narrow entrance to the second gallery. II. The en- 
trance to the horizontal gallery. 111. The entrance to the 
Queen's chamber. IV. The entrance to the first vestibule. 
V. The apparently moveable portcullis dividing it from the 
second. VI. The entrance to the gallery of 10 feet. VII. The 
entrance to the centre chamber. 

I hope to be excused for adding, because it is in point, that 
the original oblique descent, the direct descent to the lower 
regions, the horizontal passage to the house of Hecate, or the 
Moon, and the ascent to the central heart of the system, consti- 
tute a clear masonic illustration of the planetary metaphysics of 
Plato's disciples. They may be absurd and mystic, like the 
magic numbers of Pythagoras ; but they were, most probably, 
derived from the theological freemasonry of Egypt. 

I come next to the two vestibules described by Greaves, 
and apparently measured with great accuracy. And first, it is 
not unworthy remark, that Apuleius mentions a vestibule on the 
confines of death, which he passes before the final scene of the 
'Initiatory drama, namely, the divine antopsia, or midnight-sun 
shming with all the splendor of noon-day. Both these anti- 
chambers are remarkable ; their height is 10 feet, which is 16 
feet less than that of the gallery opening on them, and 9i less 
Jhan that of the central chamber. 

On the east and west sides of the first are three nests of this 
shape, XJUli, within 2 feet of the top, evidently for the cross- 
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beams of some macKinery ; perhaps for the last terrible trial ot 
the initiate. This is divided from a second vestibule by a move- 
able portcullis^ let into two mortices, like the leaf of a sluice; 
on which 1 shall only make this one remark, that passii^ under 
atones suspended between two uprights was an ancient rite of 
initiation, and particularly practised by the Druids. 

Over the square door which leads from it towards tha sanc- 
torum are *^ five lines cut perpendicular and parallel.'' lliia 
appears to me a very remarkable symbol; as remarkable as 
the united Jive symbols over the gates of all the Egyptian tem« 
pies. It is a pentaglyph, the proper type of Apis, and symbol 
of the five primitive intercalary gods. The five divisions of dia 
human body, five times repeated, and the celebrated pentacle ef 
the astrologers, need not be insisted on. But I have no doubty 
diat the two contrasted squares were purposely made to symbolise 
light as opposed to darkness and death, in the same manner as 
the square gate did the jaws of death, when compared with the 
opposite door opening on the central adytum of illumination : 
for a square was dedicated to matter and death, which levels all 
things, and was frequently seen among the hieroglyphics ; while 
the perpendicular line meant justice, uprightness, self-existeat 
virtue, truth, and spirit : for which see the Flatonists. In some 
cases, silence and health were implied by the number five. 

We now enter the centre of the building, which Greaves de* 
scribes as a '^ sumptuous, rich, and spacious chamber, in which 
art seems to have contended with nature.'* Of that central 
room I have before said, that if the pyramid implied (hat uni^ 
versal frame of things which it so well expressed, the mystic sano- 
torum, so curiously placed at equal distance from every angle, 
must have represented the sun of the universal system. I say 
mystic, fc^ 1 have before remarked how well its shape and posi- 
tion deserves the appellation ; and what is called the sarcophar 
gus deserves it no less, both as regarding its shape, its dimen- 
sions, and position. 

Those who have studied the Platonists know well the meaning 
of two cubes,' that united creative process of mind and matter, 
sometimes shadowed under the mystic marriage of Isis and 
Osiris, and sometimes Vulcan and Venus, or fire and wat^r, 
from whose embraces creation sprung to light, and the five 
J£gyptian deities and Phrygian dactyli arose. 

Here then, perhaps, it was that the initiate, relieved *' from 



Two united were dedicated to Pluto and Proserpine. 
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the ff^tful and shocking apparitions'' ■ which beset him^ and 
from '^ the cold sweat, tremor, and astonishment/' of his fearful 
vnj, clothed in fresh white garments, and presented with a 
crown and branch of palm» knelt on the threshold of celestial 
beauty; beheld the veil of mystery rent asunder, and the dazzling 
type of his regeneration arising from jthe womb of the grave ; 
while the smoke of curling incense shadowed the intense efful- 
gence of the antopsia^ and the up-rising choral tide of many 
voices and many lyres mingled with the distant echoes of rever- 
berating thunder. 

The task was at length done ; the crown was earned ; the 
initiate was proclaimed free, electa and perfect ; a brother of the 
nijfsteries ; a king among kings ; a heir with the family of Gods. 
It was indeed a second birth. Thrilled with full possession of 
the ** Kalon/' and fed with the food of life, the ''hidden 
wisdom " of Divinity,* he beheld *^ celestial Beauty in all the daz- 
zling radiance of perfection/' and joined the glori6ed chorus of 
her initiated servants. The veil fell from his eyes, and he beheld 
Truth in her immutable essence, in her immaculate purity; 
Btript of the cumbrous robes of hieroglyphic decoration, and 
fair as she arose from the plastic hands of the almighty Demi- 
urgos. Bi\t what Plato failed^ what Pausanias was forbiddeui 
what Pythagoras forbade, to describe, shall 1 attempt? It is 
sufficient that the glory of the final vision was ^^ ineffable.'* 
What object of sight (says an initiate), which the numberless 
generations of mankind have seen, can bear comparison with 
the last apocalypse of the ineffable mysteries i^ Where on earth 
have the scenes presented to the eye accorded with so perfect 
a resemblance to the sounds which smote upon the ear i , 

On comparing the account of Greaves with the later pyra- 
midography of Denon and Maillet, and the new discoveries of 
Davison, Caviglia, and Belzoni — the excellent contrivance of the 
galleries, the gates^ the benches^ the double entrance^ the vesti- 



» Pletbo de Orac. Zor. * Plato. 

3 Aristides de M yst. Eleusis. Part of this song at Eleusis, as eiYcn by 
Aristophanesi is as follows. It would serve for a Freemasons' chorus : 

For us alone the power of day 

A milder light dispenses, 
And sheds benign a mellow'd ray. 

To cheer our ravishM senses : 
For we beheld the mystic show, 

Aod |)rave().8urroiii)dipa dangers : 
We do and know the deeas we owe 
^ To neighbors, friends^ and strangers. 
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bules, the third room> and above bM, the secret pMsage leading 
over the centre chamber^ for the purpose of mysterious juggle 
smd dramatic effect, cannot escape remark. Even now the voice 
is awfully repeated, say the visitants, and the discharge of a sin^t 
gle pistol sounds with the stunning reverberation of repeated 
thunder-claps. What must have been the effect of oracular 
voices, and yellings- from the double passages ; and what the 
result of mimic thunder rolling over the marble roof of the 
innermost adytum ? If the flash of a single torch gives to the 
traveller a supernatural appearance, and the rushing of the hug^ 
bat's wing startles a mind that is prepared ; what must tbe ini- 
tiate have felt when groping his way either in darkness, or a 
coruscant light, serving only to '^ discover sights of woe/' and 
surrounded by every horror of natural magic that tbe mechanism 
and chemistry of the age could devise and bring together i Eireu, 
confined passages were in this view desirable and necessary, on 
account of tbe certain ultimate direction. 



SUMMARY. 

In order to secure the result of the above speculations in a 
condensed form, and detached from the mass of proof, I beg 
leave to recapitulate them. And first, it is probable, that in the 
lower mysteries, superb dramas and water spectacles were ar- 
ranged, representing the deatd of Osiris, the search of Isis, his 
vindication by Orus, the destruction of Typhon, and the resto- 
ration of a golden age : that these things took place in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the pyramids : that the higher mysteries, like 
those of the Greek Isis and Serapis (Pluto), represented a pas- 
sage through death to life, and final introduction to the an^opsia 
or real presence of the Sol Inferus : and that some feeble glim- ' 
mering of the promised seed, and promised means of redemption, 
were unfolded in the assassination of Osiris, his death, burial^ 
descent into hell, and triumphant resurrection. 

I infer from settled premises as well as pictorial evidence, 
that the attending mystagogues of Serapis resembled those of 
Eieusis; that the figure unmasked was the king of the myste- 
ries ; that the hawk^s head was the torch-bearer, or emblem of 
the Sun ; that the lion was the emblem of Isis, as the Deus Lu- 
nus, and tbe dog Anubis or Mercury. These figures, combined 
with the fiery seraph, associated with them in various medals, 
sculptures, pictures, &c., and from whence, most probably. 
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Serapis derives bis name,' may be identified witb the triple^ 
headed dog Cerberus (a name implying crjf of the pit), which 
guarded the Pagan £deu at Molossus, and the cherubic figure 
guarding the way to Eden by a fiery sword," or separating fire : 
and it is curious to remark, that the word dis means separation, 
as the word seraph means both a serpent and fire. 

A resemblance also may be traced between the above four 
ininistrant figures to the four beasts of the Apocalypse, who 
minister around the ark of the testament amidst thunder, and 
lightnings, and voices. 

1 farther suppose, that these esoteric rites and this ministra- 
tion took place in the caverns of the Pyramid i and that one of 
the before-mentioned priests guarded each of the three ways ; 
and thence the story of Cerberus, told by Orpheus, who cab- 
balised on the resemblance of the Egyptian word cohen (a priest) 
to the Greek cyan (a dog). Cerberus, means the cries of the 
pit. It is known, that the barking of dogs, or rattier of the 
priestly Latrator Anubis, accompanied initiation. 

I, moreover, infer, that the candidate was conveyed down the 
slant passage by seci^t machinery^ similar to that employed at 
the cave of Trophonius : that after putting off his garments he 
was dragged through the narrow passage by the feet: that in the 
gloomy retreats beyond, those melancholy rites began, which 
rendered the visitors of Trophonius for ever sad : that the 
vaults were alternately shaken by mimic thunder, and illuminated 
by fitful flashes of light : that on the first day of the mysteries 
after the deposition of Osiris inferus in the ark, the initiate^ 
attended by Hermes Latrator , descended by the well into the 
Necropolis or Egyptian hell : that this was pictorially represented 
by Orphi, i. e. the image of Orus on the back of a tame lioness 
([Aridaca); and thence the fable of Orpheus and Eurydice : that 
in the recesses of the well, the grotto, chamber, or mummy laby- 
rinths beneath, the torments of the damned were represented by 
a splendid machinery of natural magic : that on a subsequent 
day, attended by the lion-crested mystagogue^ and after undergoing 
fresh purifications and trials, the neophyte re-ascended the well, 
and was introduced to the Hecatic specula and the triple image of 
Isis in the Queen's chamber : that on the last day, that of the re- 
surrection of Osirb, attended by the ea^le mask, he underwent the 



■ I derive it from seraph, to burn, (a proper appellation fdr Pluto,) though 
perhaps, as Biyant thinks, it may have bad a second cabbalistical mean- 
ing, as the cofno of Apis. 
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hit stage of initiatiop, tbe asoest to tbe eentral Amaaberz Att 
•ome territ>le trial in the atceodiiig gallerj, produced bj compli- 
cated macfaiDery, awaited him : and that the mosi fierce was 
renenred for the Yestibulea: that having nndefgone thern^ and 
pawed die short cnbic passage in complete darkness, be was 
mtrodnced to the dazzlii^ radiance of the ** beatific vision :^ that 
perhaps seven lamps hung before the ark ; or a screen bisected 
the room aboot tbe position of the twa lateral holes : that a veil 
was withdrawn, the thigh of Apis offered to the resnrgant god, 
and the image of Bugenes or the Ox-homed Omis produced 
from the sacred cista, '' amidst thunders, and lightnmgs, and 
voices :^ and that at last, the midnight sun arose from the BiaAle 
receptacle, and a mimic shecbinah, shedding unapproadnMe 
light, hovered over tbe tabernacle, while the four beasts or 
roinistrant fna$que$ and the initiate kneeled on the sacitri 
threshold, and be was proclaimed accepted, free, and perfect. 

1 infer also, that symbols similar to those of the Gr^k Osiris 
were deposited in the sacred ark : that they formed the subiect 
of a lecture, as they well might, during initiation : that the elect 
was crowned with a lion-crest, clothed in white, presented widi 
a palm-branch and a white talismanic stone, like those of the 
Gnostics ; and finally, being admitted to the community of the 
priests, and the Elysian gardens'which they tended, received there 
partly by lecture, partly by pictorial symbols, but chiefly dra- 
matic mysteries, such as the Romish church borrowed from 
Paganism, and of which Milton's Paradise Lost is a remnant^ a 
(till explanation of the Egyptian system of masonic or geome- 
trical theology. 



THE PORSONIAN CANON, 

Respecting the 5th foot of the Tragic Iambic^ ea^amtiedy 
and attempted to be explained and defined. 

It is an old dispute, and one not yet settled among metrical Wiritar^ 
whether the tragic iambic proceeded from the trochaic tetrameter, 
or the trochaic tetrameter be merely a superstructure raised on 
tbe tragic iambic — . . 

Rufinus says, 

Creticon Archilochus trimetro superaddidit Ingens, 
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but Aristotle, on tlic contrary, seems to deduce the iambic from 
the trochaic, and to consider the latter as the parent of the 
former. His words are, To fikv yap vpQrov rerpaftirp^ ky^wvroy hik 

n/F, alnil^ ^hirit th olxeioy fierpov eSpe* ftdkuna yhp Xejcrurar rfir 
fiirpiav TO lafifieloy etrrt.^ On this subject, however, I think we 
may venture to dispense with authority, and to decide from the 
very nature of the thing ; that as the trochaic tetrameter is the 
most simple, so probabry it waa the first invented of the two, and 
that the tragic iambic is, in effect and .at the bottom, nothing more 
than ao^acephalous trochaic tetrameter ; but.admitting of greater 
variety .18 its structure, and of more artificial sections, caesuras, and 

Kuses, in order to disguise, its native monotony, and to accommo- 
.^ te itself more nearly to dialogue and conversation. At all events 
it will serve best. the purpose of elucidation, to consider the tragic 
iambij^ as bearing a close analogy to the trochaic tetrameter. 

ft is a. well known and established rule of ^he Irochsie te- 
trameter, that the second dipodia must always terminate in a 
whole word, thus making a pause in the middle of every verse. 
On this account the last syllable of this dipodia may be long, or 
ehort, at pleasure. But when a verse proceeds either by dipo- 
dias, or by single feet, each composed of an entire word, as in the 
following examples, 

lEhj(&pi(no8, ehj(ipi(nos, ehx&pttrro^, et^api^ — 
^y^roy oira, Byrgrov oyra, dyrjroy ovra^ dyriros '&v — 

there are three pauses^ that is, one in the middle, and one 
at the end of both the first and the third dipodias. Of these 
three pauses, the middle pause alone is necessary and indispen- 
sable ; and this therefore may be called the dominant, or major 
pause, while the two others are only subordinate, or minor pauses. 
As the first dipodia does not exist in the tragic iambic, .1 shall 
waive for the present the consideration of this, and shall confine 
my remarks to the middle and third dipodia. Now it is obvious, 
that, as the middle dipodia may terminate, and often does termi- 
nate, in a slun't syllable, if the third dipodia were permitted 1o 
terminate in a long syllable, the whole structure of the verse 
would be deranged, a longer rest would be given to the third 
dipodia where no rest is necessary^ than to the middle dipodia, 
idiere it is necessary ; and the minor -pause would make a greater 
impression on Okt ear than the major pause, and would ind^ be- 
come the major pause. To prevent ibis incongraity, it is forbidden 
to compose such verses as the following : 

Eir^fiptcrrof, €h\&piffrosy ehyapitntts eii^aptt, 
QyijTOV 6rra, Oyfjroy ^vra, BytiToy oynas, Oyrfros ^v. 



' Tyrwbytt's Arist. dc Poet. § 10. 
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B«t kit evideot alio, that if the line doe* not proceed by dts* 
tioct uncoonected measures, that is, by dipodias, or by single feet^ 
without any ccsura, but the kist foot of the measure is divided 
by c«fura, — the minor pauses then have no ewtence, and the 
major or middle pause maintains its ascendancy without a rival. 
It is perfectly admissible, therefore, to make in this case the last 
syllable of the third dipodia long, and to compose versea agreable 
to the form following : 

^H Kiyuffur oip iihtkfi rtnr* ip^ ; /i^ ^p6$ Oe^K.— OrestOB 777*: 

The minor pause disappears equally, and the last syllable of the 
third dipodia may consequently be Umg^ whenever the concluding 
syllable of this third measure and .the commencement of the next 
measure is comprehended In one polysyllabic word, as 

"tUwtp o\fK eX0«»v, Ifiocye toutov iirii^Kep ftoKuy. Orestes 728. 
M^ ft* Iheiy BuvMt vk 4i.irr6vg koI Katriyy^rtiy ift^ir* lb. 736* 
Oir yap, 4fru'E\XoS* avroa 4y>v£c JceXt^/ii|yaro« lb. i^l9» 

Both the rule itself and the principle of the rule may be ex- 
pressed thus shortly ; that the third measure must always be pure, 
as often as it renders a pan^ at its close unavoidable, resembling 
that of the second or middle measure. 

I shall now apply the preceding observations ' to the iambic 
metre. Wb^u the trochaic tetrameter is converted into the sena- 
rian iambic, the middle or major pause of the former becomes 
then the pentbemimeral caesura of the latter, as 

(kitraovt Tvpavvovs kKirttr6vTa% jjMfLriy ; Prom. Viuct. 9^7* 

find the remainder of the verse is then too governed by the very 
same rule, as if it were the remainder of the trochaic tetrameter. 
Such verses therefore as the following are no more admbsible in 
the senarian iambic, than they would be, if headed by a cretic, in 
its prototype the trochaic tetrameter, 

*Of, eif^apiffros, eh^apitrriiis, eij^^apit* 

KpviTToyra x^ipa koX Tpitrtairov rovufraXiv, Hecuba 347. 

'Swfjuav, 6, T* €ffd\08 'Apiofiapios Z&piefft. Pers. 3^1. 

This is the Porsonian canon ; and if Porson had stoptben;, and 
had confined his rule to cases of the penthemimerd casurm, I thin|L 
his position would have been unassailable. It ought to have 
been remembered, however, that the senarian iambic, in order to 
avoid the too luscious and fatiguing monotony of the perpetually 
recurring middle or major pause of the trochaic tetrameter, 
admits of a departure from the peiitheroinieral caesura, and has 
adopted two other varieties, each of them destructive of the niajot 
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pause, or peBtliemiineral csMira. The one is tbe bephtliemimeral 



caesura, as 



''Ex^'xc re fcal arkpyrfipa kvl\ avydipiau t^rom. Vinct. 491/ 

and U|a other is tbe al^senc^ of all ca^ura, and which may bf 
called tbe^Mi^HM:.niidclle pause> dividiog, as it does, the verse into 
two equal parts, as 

' Sp^xffy w€p&6nvr€t \\ fiAytt iroWf irdrf, Pers. 509* 

Saih these varieties destroy the middk orin^jor pause, which it 
e object of the Porsonian canon to preserve and to inak^ 
j^arj&mbuni ; and thej substitute another kind of pause in the roQui 
of it. To these cases therefore tbe Porsonian cai(on is nowise 
applicable. . Herman^' has the merit of t>eing the first to intcjr- 
p6$e a shield against the impend iag. strokes of the uplifted critici^ 
axe Tn these case$ ; and of savibg many innocenta, that but fof 
6im]iad been, doomed io mntiliition and slaughter. There is no^ 
I "^iuprfibencff ^ moire iinoffeDding verse in Euripides than the line 
so often carped at, the first of lo, 

nor is the following Kne at all inferior to it, 

^vyec TO raifTiii oSt^v. k\ka yf^vaerai, Porsoni Suppl. p. Xxxvii. 
except that this last mm^ become viciotts, by the vice of the 
reader, in making tbe caesura at taThfit instead of carrymg it on to 
0(li(ppWf whereas it is not in the power of the inoat ignorant or 
negligent reader to mar the former. But it is not peculiar to ibe 
iambic metre, that its propriety should often depend on the skiH 
of the reader. The same thing occurs as often in trochaic tetra- 
meters, and in many other metres : thus 
TiavTa\ov i^v ^H /laXXov $ Bavtiv rdis a&i^oinv, Orestes 1523. 

is a good line if it be read with a caesural cadence at 6ave?r, but 
wholly 4aadraissible if a pause be made at rots. .So true is it, tfiat 
scientific poets demand scientific readers ; and that^ .they write 
chiej^v for the jwyaiKktrefioi, and not for the AfA^vaoh The sarcasai* 
I think, of Martial, 

Tu male dum recita's, iocipit esse tuus, 
expresses the common sentiment of all poet9* 

I will just add, that the animated line, cited by Person in bis 
Supplement p. xxxix. 

Ohirau'AxOsXim,A\\*\\'AxiKKevsaMs€l^ 

may be justified, if w« make the pause at dXV, and consider it as 
a verse having no ctesura. It Wjsuld make more clearly good 
metre if 'Ax^^^^w^ were a quadrisyllable, and &XV omitted. , 



> De Metric, p. 114. 
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It U but justice to Porson, before I dismiss the subject of 
bis canon, to say, that he himself seems to doubt whether it 
would apply to verses having the liepbtheraimeral caesura, tie 
speaks of it with hesitation and distrust.. His words are : *' Satis 
ostendiy ut opinor, quod promisi, paucissimos tfagicorum esse 
versus similes lonis initio. Sed ^on aiisim dicere wiMom esse." 
Supplement^ p. xxxix. 

1 have considered, hitherto, only the third dipodia of the 
trochaic tetrameter, and have endeavored to show the reason, 
why it is that wherever this dipodia neither suffers a caesura, nor 
is coupled in one polysyllabic word with the next measure, then 
its last syllable must be short, according to the Porsonian canon. 
I now propose to consider the^r^^ dipodia of the trochaic tetra- 
meter; and it will be a strong confirmation of all that has been 
«aid above, if it be found, as I bdieve it will be, that this mea- 
sure is as much subject to the Porsonian canon as the third 
dipodia. I m^u to say therefore that, under the circumstances 
that re4}iiire the third. dipodia to be pure, the first dipodia must 
be pure also. Verses, therefore, lifLC either of the following, aire i^r 
adjnbsible and wjithout example : 

Qvyrov OKTciis, Qyrirov oyra, Qvurov ovra, Ovros &y» 

a * 

1 shall now notice some verses that either oppose, or seem to 
oppose^ this rule, ^nd shall offer either a correction, or a solution 
of then : 

Xoi^r* iKelro Kraaff eraipovst fiii to avyyevks fiovov, Orestes 794. 

Perhaps the minor pause at Ueivo may permit the last syllable 
to remain short before the two mutes in the next word. 

'AXX' kicKi^Qris yoPy ruXalyiis vap^ivov <^l\os7r6<ns, Jpb. in A. S97. 
Jf^ar^ayciy ^liv /ioc inkioicrai' rgvro i* aino /SovXc^/Liac. lb. 1354. 

In these ^verses^ yovv not being able to begin a sentence, and uifi 
being an enclitic, both ypvv and fiol may be consideivd as at-^' 
tached to the preceding words, and then in neither case is there 
any real pause at the dose, of the first dipodia. In the first line 
the first dipodia is compcehendedv and smothered, as it wer«, in a- 
polysyllabic word like 

mvyKaTaffKaiTTOis h.v ^/uas* Kotva yap ra T&v^Xiay^ Orest. 725. 
.and in the last line it suffers a caesura, like 

HvpUfy xpeloai^y hfialfmp iiyipl Keicrfiffdai ^W, lb. 797. 

Ti TO bixaioy tovt6 y' ; ip* ix^ifi€y ayruweiy Irof ; Iph. in A. 1370. 
Read, ... 



Ti-ro ilKawy ; rfp* l^otfttv tovtv y' ayrttwtiy €wo$ ; 
'Ivrw. dap9€t, wi\as nt tOu vaie, vaXe, irjSs r« dfy. 



lb. 68|. 



_ ^ 
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lo this line there are ditforent readioj^, and from Ihem the 
metre may be restored perhaps in this manner, 

"Itnce iras rw Wi wiXas ris. iracc, imTc, wds r« dv 

'AXXo K&y^ fiijy vpoKmros obK iiraipofifii Baptlv, A|^m. 1674. 
Read with Porson, 

'AXXa fi^v K&yin wpdKfuyfroSf k, r. X. 

I B. M. 

Feb. 18«5. 
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£r60NE magna virum genitrix, atque arbitra rer^inx 
Grsecia barbaricis flebit devincta catenis i 
Ergone Csesareas inter dominabitur aulas 
Efferus Othmanides ; turpique obducta' vetamo 
Aspera Brutorum prole8> audaxque jacebtt 
Libertas, duraque empti virtute triumphi i 

At'non auspiciis sub talibus, arva relinquens 
Ausonise quondam, et felices Tibridis undas^ 
Detulit augtistos Euxina per aequora vultus 
Impigra terrarum domitrix, magnumque renaacens 
Imperium, jussitque novos salvere Penates^ 
Nimirum egregios sensiro dediscere cultua 
Virtutum^ propiusque feroa au€iire feementea 
Roma Getas, Scythi«que acies> turmaaque rebelhV 
Sarmatis, et gelido. properantes Thracas ab lairo : 
Ergo, novas optare domos, ubi pace reposta 
Effoetos paulatim animos, roburque senescens 
Sceptri instauraret; solioque immobilis alto 
Prospiceret ma^^nos, magna de stirp^^ nepoteSi^ 
Ac rapida veluti quum fulminis icta procella 
Stat celsis lacerata jugis, ainbustaque querctts 
Brachia agit, si forte comaa et inutile lignum. 
Exsecet^ en sterili aubito de atipite pastor 
Miratur frondesque novas^ et turgida succp- 
Vimina, et horrentes juvenili semine ramos. 

Scilicet hisce opibus maj(mini exordia rerum^ 
£t genus egregium^ et claiosj longo ordine».fa5tQa 
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" Byzanti jactare arces: Imic dirutaliixo 
Atria circuitu, etfaifdsmimi tastn clotfiorunii 
Nunc quoqije post taiita> feedo licet, obfttta hixu, 
Antiquie siluere dia pneconia'fatnaf, 
Virtutesque adytis dudum cessere profanis, 
Hioc latum hippodromon, ^patiumque iminane ptjaeftlit^ 
Marmoreosque hominum vultus, eversaque claustra, 
Arduaque immensi monumenta ostendere regili; 
Quae saepe, Indiacis pelago delatus ob oris^ 
Nauta repercuaso longe rutulantia Phoebo 
Vidit^ ut, aufugiens hyemem, melioribus annis 
Seston^ et insani fauces tentaret Abydi ;. 
Clarorumque inbians taciCus 'deCdra alta loc^bfum 
Nee patriam meminisse suam, cantataque Eois 
Vatibus auriferi curavit flumina Gangis, 
Taprobanisve bortos^ viridisve roseta Modurae. 

Tempore non alio (rapidi tofrentis ad instar 
Quos Arctoa Pafetis gdidi» emiserat antris) 
Dura cohors Scytbiae saeipe indignantia retro 
Lumina detorsit kUk ubi Tbracta longe 
Explicuit segetes, iilteirque palatia rfeguni 
Lenibus arguta^ ^epbyris tremuere cupressi ; 
Atque bye mem indigenain repetens, tristesque cavemas 
Terrarum imperium, abtieptosque invidit bonores. 

Saepe per obsessos Persarunt ezterritus agros^ 
Sanguine concretos flilctus obscoenaque volvens 
Ora vir am, late caecos crebrescere Tigris 
Audiit armorum sonitus, frendensque Sapora 
Yictricem medias aquikm fulgere per umbras 
Nocte intenip^sta, rutiloque ardescere tractu 
Tburiferas vidit sylvas. Adde Qtia pacis 
Secura, et lepidas jucunda insomnia Musae, 
Jusque datum populis, victde quo tempore demum 
Edidicere nefas patrium contemnere gentes, 
Et rudia Argolicae strinxefunt pectora I^es 
Adde et barbarico Barcae satiata cruore 
Littora,^ Vandalicasquef fugas, domitumque Canopum^ 
Et fractas Libyae tumias : Adde inclyta fisima 
Rursus ut indignis solvent cdlla aspera yinclis 
Roma Palatina sacrum caput extulit arce. 
Libera quum GeticO, Belisari niagne, tyrannu 
Te reducem cepere ttias cunabula gentis, 
Sacratoque iterum susp^it niairgine Tibris 
Desueta^ae aquilas, veteffisque insi|iiia fam«. 
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At paserim disjecta tolo fcedataque miles 
Mollior aspiciens veterum tnonmneota parentum 
£t taciti spatia ampla fori, et nrgrantia fumo 
Fragmina teniplorum, et truDcas sine nomine formal^/ 
Conticuit, laurosque inter fastumque triumph! 
Tempera pr»vidit quum fato urgente sinistro 
Altera Roma rues^ similique everaa ruina! 
!Nunc'tranquilIa dies^ et 4niquo subdola risif 
Fortuna> incerti^ue beat pellacia fati ! 
Non Te belHgen Jemuginae ferrea proles^ 
(Arctoas hyemes <iuamTis, Anieoaque linqueiit 
Littora, f^ans Arabam fines, atque ostia rlili 
Gesserit imperium^) 4ion Te collecta sob axe 
Tempestas quatit armorum, licet ** aspera Vindea, 
Audiaty Europae," et eceli melioris amore 
Falcatas acies, robustaque millia fundat 
Herouiii, et patrio pictas pro more catervas. 

Heu felix niniium ! si non exosa triumphos. 
Si non pertaesum sceptri, famaeque fuisset 
Graecia ! SeA lento serpens ignavia gressur 
Sed mala luxuries, nimiique injuria regni, 
Blandiloquaque serens odiorum semina lingci» 
Seditio, en ! miserse sensim per viscera genti 
Insinuare viani ; moilique infuudere tactu 
(Fervida dum nitido mentitur in ore jnventus)^ 
Tristia letbiferi introrsum contagia morbi* 
Ergo per Europiae extremos se attollere fines 
Vix animi jam fida satis dubioque timorei 
Per valgum ambiguas discordia fundere voces ^ 
Mox fremitu propiore minatis per Romula passim* 
Moenia grassari, Graiasqiie ululare per orbes 
Insolitum. Rupto saevit Germania vinclov' 
Desuetosque animos, pleaamque reeolligit iram> 
Barbariae rediviva eohors ; ipsa ardet in iras 
Ausonia^ et veteris perrupto foedere amoria 
Cognatas in beUa acies, fratemaque contra 
Signa locat, sociaque ultrix dominatur in urbe^ 
Nee mora; quin domitss descendens montibus ld» 
Eoasque domos Arabum, Soljmaeque relinquens 
Moenia et incesto gaudentem nomine Meccaia 
SaRvior bostis adest, duris quem montibus dim 
Caucasus, et gelidis nutritvm H jrcania tesqimia- 
Miser at eversorem Asiae: comitatur euntem . 
^gyptus; rutiloque calens sub laminis axe 
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Threicios poscit 2e|^3fro» nieiBqfniiHiiie lfttebra» 
!Nubia: qmin vacuos queritur Panchaia Campos 
Dives opum, loiigsque traheos faBtidia pacU ^ 
Ultima majoreti agitat BaUora triumphos. 

Audlit horrisonum. belli increbrescere murinur^ 
Audiit illisis plai^^ntia ca;rula remis 
Devicti Regina orbia, dum fata fuerunt, 
Debile nunc nv>numentum, et magni nominis umbm 
Grsecia ; et obsessa pallens despexit ab arce . 
Majores hominum formas, spoliataque passiok 
Littora, et insolitas immani mole carinas:. 
Audiit et tremuit. Tprpet (proh numina); torpet 
Scipiadas jactans proavos, durpsque. Catones^ 
Brutoru^Bque mares animos^ Deciosque Camillumqu^i 
Eiiervis Byzanti acies^,arasque lacertis 
Invalidis prensans, quod non depelleie bello^ 
Non armis arcere valent formidine leti 
Percita, neq^uicquam cessantia fulmina potfieunt^ 
Iratosque vocant sera in tutamina ccelos. 
Procumbunt turves, arcesque^ operosaque moles 
Murorum, et vasto castella minantia ductu 
Procumbunt .portse : at penitus detecta patescunt 
Augustique laresi et avita palatia regum^ 
Marmoreique apices templorum, et fulta coljumnis. 
Atria Byzauti priscos testata triumphos.;. 
Dum ferus obtutu suspectat miles inani 
Egregii decora alta loci, sedesque cruentat 
Sacratas, mediisquc ameus bacchatur in aulis» 

Tandem ergo exacto felici temporis aevo 
Hesperian stefia alma jubar radiosque aerenos 
Tristibus obducit nebulis :. tandem ergo ruit vis 
Romula^ terroremque Asitt^, rerumque masistraniif. 
Post longuiQ imperium et rutili spatia ampla diei, 
Formido tenebrarum, atque intempesta premit nox.^ 
Et jam duspirans vestigia foeda viator 
Miratur pompse veterisi refugitque Penates 
Suspectosy tnstique timet se credere regno^ 
Mimiruio his audax immitibus exulat arvis^ 
Libertas; hinc sacra fides;, hinc casta Cauioeiia^ 
£t Themis, let tristi discedens Gratia vultu ;. 
Ha?y Scythigas pia turba liyemes', regna aspera longi 
Frigoris, Acctoasque doceqt mitescere ventos^ 
Et roseas longp pennas glagialibus auris 
Expandunt : ceUam interea superLncubat aram 
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Irarum niatesanii cohors^ ignaraque fleeti 
Barbaries, pallaqoe ferox succincta cruenta 
Relligio^ d^nsnsque sacne caliginis horror. 

Nernpe triumpbator quamvis, rerumque magister 
Audiat| incultseque inter fastidia luxus 
Occiduum Othpianides propior tremefeceril orbem^ 
At non mansuetse novit comm^rcia vitae> 
JNon certos coluisse toros*, non dulcia saoctas 
Foedera amicitiae; sed fati incauta futuri 
Speque metuqne carens, ignava, inhonesta propago^ 
Qua vaga luxuries, qua caeca licentia ducity 
Proluitur fraenorum expers, sensumque fatigans 
Iiicestos aniuii pascit^ dum nauseat, apstus. 
Idem atria saevire odiis, vulgique tuniultus 
£t caecos pronus fremitus, idem aspera bella 
Sanguineas ciere acies, c%demque rapinamqiie 
£t spreta immanem vindictam quaerere vita. 
Quippe nee audaces animas, compage soluta 
Corporea, aetbereos perfaibent ascendere tractus 
£t sine fine aevi propius propiusque supremo 
Adventarc deo ; terrarum ut sorde retentas 
Tunc demum, incestos Paradisi invadere campos. 
Nectar ubi vivo stillans de pumice, lassos 
Laetitias irritat stimulos ; ubrmoHior aura 
Afflatu ambrosio delirum inspirat amorem, 
£t Venus indefessa, et non explenda libido. 

Talem adeo infelix, saevo subjecta magistro^ 
Talem adeo populum vidisti Graecia ab imo 
Eruere imperium fundo, dum palKda longe 
Sedit inassueto correpta Europa timore. 
He forte effrseno descendena milile victor 
Tenderet ulterius sceptrumj^ templisque relictis 
Rursus in everso regnarent Tartara saeclo. 

Nunc quoque, virtutum quamvis oblita priorum 
Regna jacent, humiiisque inter foeda orgia Juxus 
Audaces jactet proavos, et inutile Turca 
Othmanidum sceptrum, et vastos sine reitiige portus ; ' 
Nunc quoque praeteritae per tot vestigia fatkiae 
Suave est, post longum^ marici ludibria fati 
Respicere, et Romae, qua tot sonuere triuinphi. 
Tot nituere artes, tot fortia peetora honesto 
Laudis amore diuy studiisque arseredecoris, 
Solvier in lacrymas. Haec saltern munera poscit 
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Priscus hpnosy et genlis adbuc modo aigaa moreiur 
Relligio nondum mdioriun oblita dieruiii« 

Ast erit ille diesy (niodo preescia Musa fiituri 
Noverit arcanos fatorum aperire recessus,) 
Nempe dies, aderit, quum iot p^r $«cula victrix 
Eversum gemet in]peiiuiii,:et radkibus altia 
Exosi deflexa cadet atirpa eruta regni :. 
Quin et magnrnoimoa redolent fedi^iva laborea 
Rursus ill Argolida aai^rtioi caput effeiset arris 
Vivida,Libertms> loDgis eirpribiM aetis • 
Mollia desueto mitesceti^asecult bello; 
Quum nova progenies sinrfia pace refKHita 
Perleget^aiitiqua doctoa feritate triumpbosi 
Nee tantum audacea credet petcasja pareotes. 



Coll. Nov. 1803. 
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collecting toys 



- And trifies for choice matters, worth a sponge ; 
As children gathVing pebbles on the shore. 

Paradise "Regained^ iv. 3^5. 

1. In the third book of Herodotus^ c. 155. Zopyrus explains 
to Darius the stratagem by which Babylon is to be surprised : 
cull — I; SexaT)}v i]fcepijyy t^j (TscootoD frrpar^Cj t?^ ovSe/irli} liorrai 
a^ij aitoWv^ivr^^^ raivfi^ X'^'^^ rafoy kutoL rci$ Sefiip&fMOs xoAeo- 

jxgy T«Jov h(r^t\iovs kutu tol$ Nmm xaXeofAivug mtKoig, x. t. X. 
The traitor Ganelon^ in th^ old romance of La Spagna (Re- 
trospective Review^ Vol. iii. p. SOB,), gives the same advice to 
the Moorish king : 

^— Let your force to tb' utmost be increased ; 
Into three armies be the whole dispersed, 
With full one hundred thousand in tlie first. 



The Ciiristi'iiii^ iiittst this liiindriMi tboiuland kill ; 

Against them tben 1h6 s^ond -foand address. 
Which at the last shall meet a fate as ill : 

Yet shall the Christiahs suffer great distress. 
For riv^rd'of (heir blood your troops shall spill ; 

And when tlief hope to rest their w^riniess^ 
Must your third army from behind advance. 
And hunt the'€hristians down with sword and lance. 

Them shall it find exhausted and forlorn, &c. 

This is another of the numerous instances (several hav« been 
noticed in former Numbers) in which the. writers jof romance 
have embellished their fictions with incidents drawn fromanciefit 
history.- — In reading the short and emphatic commemoration, 
by the metoenger, of the '' peerage who fell at Roncesvalles/' 
(p. 315) 

Dead is Orlando, flower of chivalry ; 

Dead is Astolfo, his brave cousin dear; 
With Oliver and Sansonet they lie ^ 

Turpin is dejad, who never yet knew fear, &c. 

it was impossibTe not to recollect the elegy of Nestor over the 
fall of an earlier constellation of heroes : 

■ '■ htu 8* htBiTOL jLarinraittf itrtrni o^oror 

%, The following usage is singular : Kaptala, fuUt rrig h Ki(f 
rffrpH4r^^ff<o^ Polyb. Libr xvi. Fragm* ult. 

S, f He saw the bower. 

The window shining in the distant tower, 
< Where on a couch of canna's gather'd snow. 
In lily garments lay his. loved one low, 
Lake a fresh flower blooms-flush^ by foimtains lone. 
New to the sun in spotless glory blown* 

AlUn Cunningham {Ollier*8 Miscellany, p. 15d<) 

This has the spirit and freshness of Catullus : 



wgo 



Hegia^ quam suaves exspirans castus odores 
Lectulus in mollt completed niatris alebat ; 
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Quales Earotie progignunt flamina myrtot, 
Aurave dUtinctos educit verna colores. 

4. Dr. HeyliDy in his '' Survey of the State of France/ 
l656y Book 11. Chap. iv. p. 64., gives the following corious 
etymology* among others, of the name Paris. *' Others deduce 
it from va^p^a-ia, a Greek word, importing boldness of speech ; 
which is approved by William of Breton, in the first book of 
his Phillipiades (PhUippiad)* 

Finibus iegressi patriis, per Gallica rura 
< Sedem qu»rebant ponendjs moenibus aptam, ' 
£t se Parisios dixerunt nomine' Graeco, 
Quod sonat expositum nostris, audaci a, verbis. 

Leaving their native soil, they sought through Gaul 
A place to build a city, and a wall, 
And call'd themselves Parisians ; which in Greek 
Ddth note a prompt audacity to speak. 

It is spoken of those Gauls, who, coming out of the more 
southern parts, here planted themselves. Neither is it impro- 
bable that a Gallic nation should assume to itself a Greek name> 
that language having taken good footing in these parts long be* 
fore Caesar's time, as himself testifieth in his Commentaries/' 
(It is not worth while to ex|)iain the origin of this notion.) 
'* How well this name agreeth with the French nature, I have 
already manifested in the character of the people. But I will 
not stand to this etymology." 

. In deriving the custom of sprinkling holy water in churches 
from the corresponding Pagan rite, he notices one curious cir* 
cumstance of similarity (Book ii. Chap. vii. p. 9^.). " The 
waters only of the sea served" (among the heathen) ** for the 
expiation of any crime; the reason was, cum propter vim igneam 
magnopere puvgatiombus consentanea videretur; and for this 
cause, questionless, do the Popish priests use salt in the conse- 
cration of their holy water, that it might as nigh as possible 
resemble the waters of the sea in saltness. So willing are they 
in all circumstances to act the heathens." He adduces some 
curious testimonies relative to the wepi^^ayrfipiov, &c. as well as 
to the custom of lighting lamps before the images of the saints, 
which he also derives from Pagan times (ibid.), and that of 
burning incense in churches (Book iii. Chap. ii. p. \3S.y. 
Nothing ever conveyed to us so vivid an idea of the ancient 



Pagan worship as witnessing some {mrts of the Romish sen* 
lice. 

The following curious passage, from the same entertaining 
work/ is worth quoting (Book i. Chap. ii. p; 16.). ''They** 
(the men-servants at the French inns) ** wait always with their hats 
on their heads, and so also do servants before their masters: 
attending bare-headed is as much out of fashion tliere, as in 
Turkey : of all French faslrions, in my opinion, the most unfit- 
ting and unseeming. Certainly among the ancients, thiff pro* 
miscuous covering of the head was never heard of. It was with 
them the chief sign of freedom, as is well known to those which' 
are conversant with antiquity. Erasmus in his Chiliades maketb 
the hat to be the sign of some eminent worth in him that wear- 
eth it ; Pileus (saith he) insigne spectdta virtutis* On this he 
conjectureth that the putting on of caps on the heads of such as 
are created Doctors or Masters, had its original, in the Uni- 
versities of England this custom is still in force ; the putting on 
ef the cap being never performed but in the solemn Comitia^ 
and in the presence of all such as are either auditors or specta- 
tors of that day's exercises. When f was Regent" (at Oxford); 
** the whole house of congregation joined together in a petition 
to the Earl of Pembroke, to restore unto us the jus piieorumi 
Ihe licence of putting on our caps at our public meeting \ 
which privilege, time and the tyranny ^f the V ice-Chancellors 
had taken from us* Among other motives, we used the so^ 
lemn form of creating a Master in the Acts [Arts?] by putting 
on his cap; and that that sign of liberty might distinguish us 
which were the Regents, from those boys which we were to 
govern : which request be graciously granted." Tempora mu^ 
iantur: the cap is now at Cambridge the distinguishing badge 

of the lowest degree and the status pupiUaris^ 

• • •■ . } 

5, Having noticed some instances of Jhe alliance between 
Ilomish and Heathen superstitions, we may take the opportunity 
of observing, that the idea contained in the epitaph on a virtuous 
man, which is given from the Arabic in the mteresting paper on 
Fables and the Eastern Sciences,* Class. Journ. No. lx. 
p. 339* 

They desired to have concealed his tomb from his enemy. 
But the fragrant odor of its earth led to its discovery. 

bears some analogy to the Romish notions respecting the fra-r 
grance supposed to issue from the incorruptible bodies of 



3aint8." This belief has been conv^ted io purposes oC impoat 
ture even in modern times* In the above couplet the image' if| 
question is employed merely as a poetical embellishment ; we 
believe, howevefi that the opinion is cprnmon among Moham«> 
9iedaus. They certainly hold the contrary belief with regard I9 
the bodies of Jews and infidels, as do the vulgar Catbolica with, 
regard to those of heretics, or at least those of beresiarciis... 
Among other instances of the kind^ we have noet with spmf 
terrible stories relative to Luther and other distiiiguiahied re* 
formers. We believe that the modern Jews, also have a super>^ 
stition of this kind— >and indeed it may be observed aa a com:* 
mon characteristic of the three systems, that tbeybave a tendency 
to corportalUe every thing, and to represent. physical good or evi{ 
as inseparably connected with moral. Such indeed is thepro^ 
pensity of uninformed nature. , 



s? 



6, A pamphlet Was published some time ago 1^ a diistilir 
guished scholar, with the signature of P/ulograntus, . In.' tbt 
course of the controversy to which the tract in question ga^e 
ise, the above compound was criUcised as contrary to analogy;. 
JVe consider the objector as right; it may be worth while, Iiovf* 
ever, to explain the rationale of the. matter. Were it intended 
to render in Greek ^^a friend to Cambridge,^^ taking the words 
literally* and meaning thereby one who was attached to the 
place itself, independently of its inhabitants, the word would 
undoubtedly be 0i>J*/puvro$, its constituents being f/M^ and 
rpmnfi (as ^lA^jxotio-o^, ^^KortfiASy &c.) ; but when it is meant to 
express *^ one who is attached to the University, its society end 
its institutions," we use ^iXvyfivruiog^ because, .according te 
this meaning* the word which is to be compounded with f IXs^ 
is no longer Ppami, but FgoivTum. So ^iWijvoio^, '' a friend to 
Athens," i. e. not to the town itself, its buildings, &c. but to 



' Oh! thus shall we mourn — and his memory's light. 
As it shines through our hearts, shall improve them ; 
For wortli shall look fairer, and truth more bright. 
When we think how he lived but to love them : 
And as buried saints the grave perfume 

Where, fadeless, they've long been lying; 
So our hearts shall borrow a sweetening bloom (qu.?) 
From the image he left there in dying. 

r. Mootc. 
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the Athenian people. Thus f iXoSixo^ means '' a lover of liti- 
gation, or law-suits/' ($/x«i) but fiXoS/x«fo^^ *' a lover of justice'' 
(r& ^Ixaiov). This we think is the true explanation— ^Wice/?^ 
eruditi. We may observe by the way that -our modern com- 
pounders of Greek titles to books^ &c. frequently fall into' the 
solecism of placing the ^l\o§ last in the composition : a treatise 
appeared lately^ by Hiereophilus — and a French work of biblio- 
graphy^ just published, is intitled (if we mistake not) ^' Manuel 
du Bibliophile." Hac de nihilo. 

7. It were much to be desired, that t{m woids, in which til^ 
subjects for University prize composifions are given out, wer^ 
better selected. We ought, strictly speaking, to confine o|ir 
remarks to Cambridge, pur attention not having been attracted 
so specially to the programs of the Oxford prizes, which, 
however, seem to be in general better worded. What are we 
to say to '^ Statins tabulaeque pictse Italias restitutae," tlie sub- 
jiect of the Cambridge Latin Ode for 1815 E where the flagrant 
dftoiorlXftirov might so easily have been avoided by the. substi^u^ 
txon of Italis, in itself a better word. Again, the Greek OciU 
for 1819 is intitled '* Keginae Epicedium," without specifying 
what queen is intended. The subject of another Ode, we 
forget in what year, is given, *^ Africani catenis devincti,^ 
l>y which is meant— ^^Uie Abolition of the Slave Trade. That 
of the Latin Epigram for 1 823 is, "Otm^ fwyu^ rdXiv fucyig^ 
(TiTou. ' Had the proverb been given in its original words, this 
solecism would have been avoided. One of this fiachelora' 
Essays for 1824 is on the question, ^^ Qua^nam causae Tragic^ 
Camoenae apud Romanos offecerint f" where Camera, a word 
belonging exclusively to poetry, is substituted for the simple 
Mus/B. The subject of the Latin Ode for the same year is, 
^[ Aleppo urbs Syriae terrse motu funditus eversa." Why em- 
ploy the barbarian nomenclature Aleppo, when the Latin form 
Halebum was at hand i These are trifles, it is ^rue, but they 
tend to throw some little discredit ou the University in the 
eyes of those without. Hoc Scotus velit, et magni mercetur 
Edina. 



A LETTER 

fnm. iL Bausauadt, Gfcdk Pn^tsmr at Pmru^ 
io the Editor ^' ike Ommad 







Qoaml je fin 
coMOcrcrn artide, le 
cnir flK St cnnMnt foCre ^ 
isfvzy) po«r Tons prier d^dMndcH 

SMvre q«e Je sou 
fipte de viMf e titinti, cVst votre 
En tccordaot one ii graode estuae i 
ait le micootenfeoMOt deceoz de v€» fedeorsy qoi n'oot pos 
p4mf mci aotaot d^oniti^ qoe toos. Poor ae cooaokr de leur 
dtff^titmr. Hi ne voos ^pargneroot pas les arii tor ks cneors 
CNte rcitft sifnicale partalit^ toos aori faut commettre^ et me 
itfifni bofifie et rigoureufe justice. 

Tmitefoif Je tie reux paji leur laisser toot i dire; et je me 
dmfftfMl fnot^m^me de relever ce qn'il y a d^nexact Atm la 
der fii^^ phrase de f otre article. Le sens de tos poroks est, 
(jft^iprAs tin trairatl constant de plus de Tingt annecs, je n'ai 
tAdmu d'autre pri« de mon zeie extraordinaire qoe le sentiment 
d« ma hfftme conscience, que le plaisir de m'^tre conduit en ami 
d#M pfOl(f ^s de Tesprit bumain ; vous ajoutez que je n'ai pas 
mAme m^ A Tabri de quelqoes-uns des maox, auxqoeU on est 
Ifop souv«nt <;xj)o»6, quand on Teut servir la cause de la raison 
et Ha la civilisation. 

Votis avea M, Monsieur, mal inform^. Personne n'est plus 
que moi A portie de vous en donoer la preuve. 

Kn \H(}0, j'ai iii nomm^ professeur suppliant de Iitt6rature 

Ilfm'(\ut! dans la Facult6 de Paris; M. Larcher 6toit le titu- 
Mirtf. II mourut vers la fin de 1812, et j'obtins son titre; je 
fus auNsi son successeur & Flnstitut. 

1^ Hoi ayant accordi, en 1814, quelques croix sk TAcad^mie 
dss Inscriptions^ je fus recommande d la bienveillance du minis*- 
tre pur M . Dacicr, secretaire perp^tuel de rAcad^mie^ et j*ob- 
tiiiH iiiii] fuvtur que bcaucuup d^siroicnt. 
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Lorsqu'en 1616 le Gooveruement voulut r^tablir le Journal 
des Savants, M. le Chancelier nie fit Thonueur de me nomoier 
niembre du comite de r&iactioD. Je oe pus accepter. 

En 18 18, mon excellent confrere d la Faculty et d T Institute 
M. Villemain, qui £toit alors Directeur G^eral de la librairie, 
emploja, de la £3900 la plus obligeante, et d moo insu, le credit 
qii'il poss6doit aupr^s de M. le Due de Caze, pour me faire 
accorder, sous le titre d'indemnit^ litt^raire, une somme an- 
nuelle de mille francs. Cette utile addition d mon petit revenu 
m'est encore conserv^e; et les ministres qui ont 8ucc6d6 d 
M. de Caze, ont bien voulu me continuer sa bieuveillance. 

Vous voyez^ Monsieur, que les i6compenses solides ne m'ont 
pas manqui ; et il est bien des ^diteurs et commeotateur^ qui 
valent niieux que moi, et n'en ont pas autant* 

Quant aux maux dont vous pariez, je n'en souffre gudre, 
d vous dire le vrai ; car je ne les connois point : d moins que 
vous n'ayez peut^^tre voulu faire allusion aux pertes d'argent 
<jue m'a cause Fimpression de quelques volumes, que j'ai pub- 
lics, bien litteralement, k mes frais et d^pens* J'avoue que 
Je pouvois faire de mes Economies un emploi plus lucratif; 
je m'accuse de prodigality en cela : mais au moins le repentir 
ne I'a pas suivi; ^t c'est une consolation* II y a d'ailleurs 
dans les choses de ce monde une sorte de Jbalancement et de 
compensation : il ne me semble pas tr^s injuste, que mes ou- 
vrages, dont les libraires ont eu quelquefois k se plaindre, 
fli'aient aussi caus6 quelque dommage. 

Agr^ez, Monsieur, Tassurance de mon sincere attacfaement. 

BOrSSONADE. 
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Exordium of MiliorCs Paradise Losi^ attempted 

in Greek Versed 

^w^— — II ■ f .Mi.i I ■■■■■■ ■ I ■■■■ aw I —^i^i— r 

' We have never met with any Greek version of the Exordium, or 
even of any part, of Paradise Lost, although numberless attempts of the 

VOU XXXI. C7. Jl. NO. LXI. li 



1^4 Aiher»aHa Literafm! 

tfdXtfUho, og ^iivenov xu) %ffi9<k itirm ' •- > 

TUUT ays, Mov^, fudi eT?ro4', icK dt^m»(& o JvOjUb. Ip^troisi 

S(rf^S» ^ Xo^^jBoVy ityakkilTtf ^cfy^o-Stf 

BouxoXopy t; Xtt) Ibrf trse reooy hx fpetSfMOvmmf- 

*if /SpstftfSd^ ytf'>); Tf xa) odpavofi tlm Y99^Mf9^ 

ws ^ »yuy(oo ;(afo( ^oytv* ei 8* 0|o$ dttir6 

Iff !»poy xocra olirrti, Btov jXAVt^Vov otjxf 1, 
XfltXoy SV^i' ^i^' 8wix(rai 8t Xsr) n^aS^ axcXhixir 
(TT^tciriv ^ftftepoKT^v lyt«veil0*aei jbteyo^ ^ 
^ Xta-o* j|btt$*y ou^ aXXooy TOXX« x^u?rep9ffy ^iSooy 

o&r' hrariv to Tropv; xX^iVfitlyov, ovrc X^io^i. 
icufMFpwTOv li cu [Mif Ofiiov jxivof, ov Ts xa» Ipoy 
TFvevfia fipoTo) potrxoucrr (crs 8' ou Wflw Itrrt xaX«r<r«A'* 
ovn av yoig |3coju.oT^ liriripfiai, oSd* Iffpoio*!, 
T^(r6!^, Srov ^eori; xafecpou f^hag ajxf MroX^ue»y*) 
xXu^r ' (TO yap wgo t liirf*, irap^orJ^ re, T<rJ» te vaVrof 
a^o^ S* ecfip\ fieqiipop iuttupirop^ eoq&mi^ 
Tpiijpw^ ig wtrtrfimv l^f^oftivij nagol&iv, 
* V^dtves, h ^ eipa rta ye fievts ^j'/^obv ip&6i^' 
ovrco vvv xa) ipioiye votphrafro, 8c ^ 81 /xoiia^Qrv^ 
5\Jy»o'ov 8g TdcKsiif', fX 8? (rxi8Aa^oy ppevo; aJ^XtJy- 
(0$ f&eyoXa pi^iikmg. elvw, iel^oo 8e ^potolo'iv 
(i$ aU) BsoO alo'a SucAiorcrn} xa) 0ep/o"nj. 

: u. X. itf: 



kind tiave doubtless been made. We except the 'specimen of Dawes's 
translation, which, if completed, would •have been a monument of mis* 
employed learning. It would, indeed, be impossible to translate Milton 
into Greek Hexameters with any success; the Homeric manner (which 
must of necessity be folbwed) is diametrically opposite to that of Milton. 
The Tragic rambic would be a more suitable metre, especially hi parts; 
and the Latin Hexameter is better than eithen 

* '' On the secret top of Qreb," &€.-T-a classicism for .iacretl,. as pro- 
perly explained by the commentators. 

* These latter words ma/ be considered as implied, though sot ex- 
^uressed, in the original. Afier first inyokio£ the Mus^ in the manqerfl/ 
a heathen deity, who delighted in particular habitations which he was 
supposed to haunt bpdily, the poet converts his address to that hipber 
Power, who dwells not in temples made with hands, but whose habitaF> 
tion, in a different and spiritual sense, is " the upright heart and pure.** 
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In the Ckmical J<Hirnai, iKo* vx. p«^^: it isBiid^ *' Lord 
Byron has not aeknowleged the debt he owes to this idea of 
Waller " (which is aiiot«d) ^^ in.his fin^ sipiile on the death of 
Kirke White, English Bards and Scotch Reviewers/' 
•* So the struck eagle," &c. 8Cc. 8cc. 

It seems that this, like nuMiy other fine ideas^ is rather oldei^ 
than Waller, and exists in Greek ; for in vol. vi. p. 573* of thcf 
late edition of Bishop J. Taylor's works we read : ^* The eagle- 
seeing her breast wounded, and espjing the arrow that hurt hel^^ 
to be feathered, cried out, Hrsgov ^m rov frrff^arrov iK\6n, the 
feathered nation is destroyed by their own feathers/^ 

Many, of the Greek and Latin quotations, indeed most of , 
them, and they are nuoierdus, have their authors, chapter and^ 
versct, &c. assigned tatbeaa, in this edition; but tbia passage'* 
has no reference, whatever. So«e of the readers of the Cl a a ti ■ 
cal Journal can perhaps. point out the author of the above liBe^ 
and where it is to be found. 

Classical Allusion. 

One of the senteiices of the Pythagoric Detnocrates in the 
Opuscula Mythologica of Gale, p. ()32> has in the latter part of it 
so great a similitude in the form of the diction to the celebratied' 
Feni, vidi, vici of Csesar, that the resemblance mufit be obvious 
to the most careless observer. Hie sentence 1 allude tp is thff 
following: '0 xoVj^o^ (TX^w}, 6./3/o; 7rapoSo$' ^Xfa^, tSig, itinikhfm, 
*' The world is a scene [or stage], life is a transition : you came, 
y.m saw, yoti depatied.* 

The period in which this Detnocrates lived cannot be accu-^ 
rately ascertained. Holstenius is of opinion that it is most an*' 
cient, and this he thinks is indicated by these sentences being 
written in the Ionic dialect. Plutarch (in Politicis praeceptis)" 
mention^ a JDeniocrates who florii>hed about the 1 lOih Olym-^ 
piad, and was engaged in affairs relative to the Athenian Repub- 
lic. . On which Fahriciiis remarks (in Biblioth. Grace. Tom. i. 
p. dlQ.): " Neque ab hoc fortasse diversus est ille, quern ab' 
Epicuro 6b libros.transcriptos exagitatum in Libello contra- 
^picurum idem Plutarcbus refert.'* Fabricius adds, *' that 
Detnocrates Aiimw^f the father of Lysis, is mentioned in the 
Lysis of Plato, and that he waa perhaps the author of these 
sentences.** As it is highly probable, therefore, that this JOe- 
mocrates lived prior to Caesar, and as it is not Jikely that the 
fatter was conversant with the writings of the former, the above^ 
ntentibned similitude must be cdiisiderH hs a coincidence no 
le.<^s admirable than uncommon. 
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LATELY PUBLISHED. 

Stephens' Greek Thesaurus, No. XXXI. The work will 
be certainly comprised in 39 Nos. or all above given gratis, and 
will be completed within the year 1825. ' The copies of some 
deceased Subscribers may still be had at 1/. 5s* Small> and 
9i* 125. Qd» Large Paper; but the Prices will be raised to 
1/. Is. Small, and 2/. I5s. Large. Subscribers always remain 
at the price at which they origioally enter. Nos. I. to XXXI. 
contain above 14,000 words omitted by Stephens. Total 
Subscribers, Large and Small paper, 1086. The copies printed 
are strictly limited to the number of Subscribers, ^os* 
XXXIL and XXXIIL wUl be published in April. 

T1^ Delphin and Variorum Classics, Nos. LXXL and 
LXXIl., containing Apuleius. Pr. \L Is. per No. — Large 
paper, double. Present Subscription, 983. 

As it may not be convenient to new Subscribers to purchase at once 
all the Nos. now published, Mr. V. will accommodate such by deliver- 
ihg one or two back Nos. with each new No. till the set is completed. 
-^^TEPHEMs' Gbeek Tuesaurvs may be subscribed for on the same 
terms« 

Analecta Latina Majora: containing selections from the 
best Latin Prose Authors, with English Notes, &c. on the plan, 
of Dalzeirs Analecta Grseca. 1 vol. 8vo. 105. Qd. 

Entick*s Latin Dictionary; by the Rev. J. W. Niblock, 
Master of Hitcfain School. This edition is enriched by the 
addition of many words of the purest Latin^ty^ whilst unclassical 
words and phrases are carefully excluded. The irregularities of 
declension and conjugation are so plainly exhibited, as in future 
to remove from the scholar all difficulty on this branch of the 
subject. Great improvements also with regard to etymology 
. and arrangement are made, together with innumerable correc- 
tions in quantity and meaning, in the Anglo-Latin part the 
renderings are strictly classical, and many elegant phrases are 
added. Valuable notes are occasionally introduced. Pr. 5s. 6d. 

The Enunciations and Figures belonging to the Propositions 
in the first six and eleventh books of Euclid's Elements, which, 
are usually read in the Universitiies, prepared for Students in 
Geometry. By the Rev. J. Beassb, late Fellow of Trinity 
College^ Cambridge. Pr. 5s. 6d. on Cards. — Book, 4s. 6d. 
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The objects of tliis little publieation will readily suggest thenselves to 
the teacher and to the learner. By means of these Cards, much time 
and labor may be saved in the college Ifcturc-room, in the school, and 
in the study : they will also materially facilitate public and private exa- 
mination ; and it is intended that the cheap, compendious, and portable 
form, in which this little work will appear, shall make it at once a vtrt 
convenient and very accessible means of instruction in the first priiicl<- 
ples of Geometry. 

Origines ; or, Remarks on the Origin of several Empire, 
States, and Cities. 2 vols. bds. 24s. 

Ricardi Bentleii et doctorum virorum Epistola partim mu- 
tuae; ex editione Lond. C. Biirneii repetiit novisqtie addita- 
mentis et G. Hermaniii dissertat. de Bentleio ejusque ed. Te* 
rentii auxit Frid. Tr. Friedemann. 8vo. Lipsiae. 1825. 

This interesting volume of Bentley*s and Grsevius's correspondence 
may perhaps be said with more truth than before to be now for the first 
time publithed: fur the first impression having been limited to SOO copies, 
and being all presented by Dr. Burney to his friend.*:, they thus were 
confined to a private circle, and to the literary world tii general were as 
mach hid as if the Doctor had never let them see the light; copies b^ 
came of course exceediugly scarce, and proportionably dean The editor 
of this reprint, not without reason, therefore, speaks of Dr. B. as non tam 
fii^Kivy^u^, quampotiu9^ifi»>-i(na^i; and though bis edition may not equal 
the typography and splendor of the London one, it is printed on better 
paper and in a neater manner than the generality of German publica- 
tions. Portraits of'Bentley and Graevius, the principal writers, are 
given, engraved lithographically, and though sufficiently neat, and apjNi«» 
rently likenesses, Mr. Dibdin would be disposed, we suspect, to think 
them rather bizarre* The title given above points out the additionai 
matter contained in this edition, which is reprinted from the copy pre- 
sented to Dr. Torkington, (late) Master of Clare Hall, Cambridge. 

Elogium Tiberii Hemsterhusii^ auct. D. Ruhnkenio : acce- 
dunt duae R. Bentleii epist» ad Hemsterhusium. Vita Dp 
Ruhnkenii auct. D. Wyttenbachio; cuoi praef. et annotatione 
edidit Jo. Tbeod. Bergman. Svo. Liigduiii Batavorum. 1824. 
This reprint of these celebrated lives may be looked on as a rival to 
one edited by Fr. Lindemann, Lipsiae, 1822. Bergman tells that the 
notes to L/s edition are taken up with remarks on the LalinUyy the imitoH 
turn of passages in classical authors^ and literary history — and his own are 
of the same kind. The preface, in which the inaccuracies of Lindemann^s 
edition are set forth, occupies 44 pages; the greater part of which dii^ 
cusses the excellence and utility of the lives, and points out their peculiar 
beauties. It is not very interesting. In a note, p. xxx^ii, he notices an 
omission in classical lives (and we are glad be has done so) — a -life of 
Valckenaer. '* Quidautem desideramtuf Latidationem, scilicet, illius Virip 
yui, etiamsi a nullo laudetur, tamen non minut sit laudabilis^ After this he 
points out the plan on which it should be written, and mentions £v, 
IVassenbergh as best qualified for such- a task; in his notes he calls him 
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'< yU'mm Valckenariprum** ^ Quod quifacietf it n^erlortf i^eaUi HuUftiam 
Uiprariam imigni acceuhne auaebit, et civUati etudiUt^ in primii m palrkf 
notirOf egregium munuB afferet. 

The notes, the nature of which we have mentioned, ar^ much more 
eotertainiDs^ than the preface; .they supply a considerable portion oflitje- 
mrv history, and are interspersed with many ioedited letters, 'onie and a 
Jbalf of Bentley to He^Bterhuvs about his llora^e; the ^priming of 
which by the Wetsteins, affected his nerves in various ways; two or three 
of Wyttenbach; and we may expect, it seems, a collection of Ruhnken'is 
letters from Mahne. 

In the annotations, p. $70-S, some account is given of Ruhnken-'^ 
intercourse with D*Orville, which Wyttenbach has passed over aUosilen- 
tio»' We quote the conclusion, in which most of our readers will join : 
'^ Oci (Wyttenbachio) quid caxua JverU, cur aut D'OrviUii, ayt religuor 
rum guo$ nominavimuSf ne temel gutdem menthnem fecerity quarere nil atti- 
neff nee dubUnmus qum gfttvet ei, tunc temporis quidem, qua h<BC scribebat, 
hi^gilentiiraHonetfuerint: iamdlu vero, quaindiu tuui kumaniiaii eonita- 
hi honos, meritis Ludibus ceUbrabUur Viri iilius non iolumeruditimmiy verum 
etiam luutiisirni, aliunde quoque cognitn UberaiUa^y et singulatitin RuHtrc^ 
jiiuv, dodritiafamafiorentemjuvenem, beni»oienliat ab ipto s^iu* prmdk&ta. 
Cf* CI. KM. Free/. Opusc. Ruhn, Ed. Angl. p. xxiv. et JmBf. na^ra p. 
liv.*' In pages 876 — ^394, Mr. Bergman di<^usiies the question whether 
-youth Hiould be instnicted in Greek or Latin firsthand contends that the 
usual plan of proceeding should not be depan<:d from. To cbndude^— 
me did not expect to find, after the expose of the errata in Lindemann's 
jcdision, such a crop of corrigenda at the end of ^his volume ; but many, 
ire must say, are corrections of stops. 

De Sonis literartim Gracarnm turn genuinis turn adoptivis 
iibri duo auct. G. SeyiFartho. ace. comment, de Uteris Gr^ sub- 
inde iisitatis dissertationes, index, et tabulae duae, cum epistole 
KS. Hermann!. 8vo. Lipsiae. 1824. 

M4 Cornelii Frontonis et M. Aurelii Imperatoris epistula. 
L. Veri et Antonini et Appiani epistul. reliquiae, fragg.. Frooto- 
nis et sci-iptd gramhiatica : editio prima Romans plus ceutum 
epistt. aucta ejt cod. rescripto IVibl. P» Vaticanae : curanle A-. 
JMaio. 8vo. Romae. 

« • 

Juris civilis antejustiniatuei reliquiae ineditasex cod. rescripto 
Bibi. P. Vaticanae cur. A. Maio. 6vo. Rottiae. 

Novum Testamentum Gr. recoguovtt alque insignioris iec^ 
tionum varietatis et arg. notationes subjunxit G. C Knappius'. 
2 vol. Loodini. 1824. 125. Priestley. 

An elegant edition, printed in a bold but pleasing type : what the edi- 
tor*s opinions are we know not, but some or the '' ar^umentoriim nota- 
tiones '^ might, wc think, have been much more explicit; and the com- 
prehensive brevity^ at which the editor aims, be yet preservcil. But we 
must needs suppose, that the practical and personal effects of this inspired 
volume are but little attetided to by some of our German brethren, wh^p 



the «ditqr se^iiid.io^his ^^ oommeqta^io mfgof^c^/' prefixed to the. grs( 
vulume (p. ^xiv.), to make an apology fur finding some of the daost fth- 
portant doctrines, and stating them undisgiiisedly, in the Kew Testameor^ 
indeed the whole Bible. It.recommendsj, however, both his edition and 
his labors, when we find' him mpporthng the characteristics of Ctiristiahity| 
and permitiing the sacred volume ta speak for itself. ^ 

De Sogenis ^ginets victoria Quin(|uertir Dissertatio, etc; 
#tc. -pcriptu a God. r^erraqinqcK lipaiipB; 1^22. 4to. (ad Pitida- 
ruip N, vii.) , ; 

. De iEsdijli Niobe Dissertation etc. scripta a -God. Herman- 
QO, lipsis. 1823. 4tp. 

: Aristophsnis Ranas, «x recensione Gul. Diodorfik. Lipsui, 

1824. 8vo. 

fO^MKAHlS. Sopbodes, caranie Jo. Fr. Boitsonade. Paris. 
1^24, 2 vol. 3*mo. . ^ 

La Gertnatiie^ traduite de Tacite par C- L. F. Panclroucke/ 
avec un nouveau commentaire. Paris. 1824. 8va: et 4to. ^ 

CfoiTsSddrations sur les nouveMes traductiolis des Livres Saints, 
&c. par M; Siiv. de Sacy. 1824. 8vo. / 

Histoire de la Litt6rature Grecque Profane; par M. Schcell. 
lom. 6e. Paris. 1824, 8vo. 

H KAINH JIASHKH. Novimi Testaoientum. Carant^ 
Jo. Fr. Boissonade. J 824. 2 vol. 32mo. 

HJSIOJOS* Hesiodus. Curante Jo. Fr. Boissonade. Paris* 
1824. 32mo. 

Lettfes & M. le Due de Blacas, relatives au Mus^e Royal 
E^yptien de Turin; par. M. ChanipoUion le jeune. Paris. 
1824. 8vo. 

Disputatio de Jurisconsuito e sententia Ciceronis, auctofe 
Fr. Ern. Berg. Amst. 1822. 8vo. 

Oratio de insigni honore quo habiti fuerunt cum Philosppbi- 
apud Grsecos, tum Ronise Jurisconsuiti, quam habuit Com. 
Arnie Den Tex, quum in III. Athenaeo Amst. Juris professionem 
auspicaretur. Amst. 1820. 4to. 

AISXTAOS. iBschylus. Curante J. Fr« Boissonade. 1825. 
torn. 1. 

nAOTTAPXOT TA UOAITIKA, twtIctti, vipl tw on ftoAiflrTot 
EH irpBfrfiurigco TroXiTgureov ilpAiTixcc TcapayYiXfiara' Usf] i^ovoip' 
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A. K. Paris. 1824. 8vo. (The t^ditor is the celebrated Dr. CoraL) 

Dar. Jac. Van Lennep Commentatio de Papilione seu 
Psjcbe; aniajae imagine apud veneres, etc. lecta z.d^x, Sehr* 
Amst. 1823. 4to. 

Etudes Grecques sur Vir&le; vl collection of Greek passagei^ 
imitated in Virgil. By F. G. Eichboff. 8vo. Paris. 182d. 

Cours de Thames Grecs; par Louis Vaucher, Docteur ks 
Lettres. Geneva. 2 vol. 8vo. 1824. — TbisisaGreek Exep> 
. ciae Book on an extensive and meibocUcal plan^ calculated to 
revive tbe studj of the Greek language in Switzerland* 

. Dictionnaire Franfais-Wohf et franfais-Bambara; par 
M. J. Dard. Paris. 8vo. 1825. — The Wolof language ia^ 
next to tbe Arabic, tbe most commonl; spoken in tbe western 
and interior parts of Africa. 

j4uli Gellii Nodes Attica ; by Albert Lion. Vol. i. 8vo. 
Goettingen. 1824. — This edition contains a collation of several 
Ms. critical Notes, and various Tables. 

Fasciculus Poeticus, or New Classic Guide to Latin Heroic 
Verse. Oxford. 12mo. 1824. 



The Academy of Vaucluse had, during the last year, proposed 
a prize to the author who should develope in the best manner the 
following subject: " There is more true philosophy in the religion 
of Christ than in all the works of the philosophers.'* The Acade* 
my has received ten discourses on this thesis, of which it has dis* 
tinguished two. The prize is deferred till next year; thccom* 
petition will be open till the 1st of April next. 

There has been recovered at Milan a very fine painting of Ra- 
phael. It was discovered in such a bad condition as to be scarcely 
recognisable. It represents, in the natural size^ the Virgin Mary 
in the act of raising the veil which discovers the infant Jesus 
asleep, whilst St. John the Baptist, kneeling, and full of a iioly 
joy, shows him with the finder of silence I This chef-d'oeuvre, for 
so long a period unknown, or at least entirely forgotten; had been 
retouched about the beginning of the 17th century, probably by 
an unskilful artist, who had entirely disfigured it. We are in* 
debted to the zeal and skill of M. Malteni, a Milanese artist^ 
for having brought to light this valuable composition, which he baa 
most effectuaUy accomplished by restoring it almost to its primitive 
£tate. 
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M. Hamaker, of I^yden, has anoounoed his intentioD to publish 
a translatfon of the Geography of Ebn-Haukal. 

M. Eug^De Coquebert de Montbret continues to read at the 
monthly meetings of the SociStS Asiatique of Paris, his interesting 
extracts from Ehn-Khaledune^ translated from the Arabic. 

The SocUU de Geographie held its general meeting at the Hotel* 
de-Ville, 26th of November last; M. le Vicomte de ChateaubriaDt, 
President. — The importance of the communications that have been 
made to it were noticed, and also the number of travellers whose 
researches are directed by the Society* M. Jomard, President of 
the Central Commission, presented to the Assembly the first vo^ 
lume of un Recueil de Votfages, Relations tt MSmoires, which the 
Society publishes. The first collection of questions addressed to 
trdvellers, and to the learned in all countries of the world, was 
presented to the Society. Among the works presented, and which 
particularly attracted attention, was, a French and Wolof and 
French and Bambara Dictionary, by the Director of the Academy 
of St. Louis at Senegal. The meeting was terminated by tlie 
reading of a paper replete with important facts, relating to the 
present state of African discoveries. An anonymous contributor 
nas presented 1000 francs, to be added to a similar donation by 
Count Orloffi senator of the empire of Russia, to be presented to 
tlie first traveller who shall penetrate through Senegal to Timbuc- 
too, and who shall have procured — 1st. Positive and exact intel- 
ligence on the position of that town, the course of its neighboring 
rivers, and of the commerce of which it forms the centre. 2. The 
most satisfactory intelligence respecting the countries comprised 
between Timbuctoo and the lake Tsaad, as well as the altitude of 
the mountains which form the valley of Sudan. 

The Journal of St. Petersburgh contains a catalogue of manu« 
scripts, recently brought from Pekin by the Archimandrite Hia^ 
cyntkey who resided 14 years in China. We think we shall give 
pleasure to the amateurs of oriental literature in publishing this 
catalogue. These manuscripts are, for the most part, written in 
Chinese, and serve to throw light on the history of Asia. Not to 
mention the communications vmich are now established from one 
end of Europe to the other, it is always interesting to the learned 
to know, at least by name, the literary riches which other coun-* 
tries possess. 

1. Tsut-Tun Tsian<GaBg>Mou ; Annals of the Chinese Empire. 
8 vol. (Important Ms., although tilready known in part by 
the translations of the Jesuits.) 

2. History of the dynasty Ming. 1 vol. (Known^ but nevertheless 
very interesting.) 

3. Geography of the Chinese Empire ; containing a description of 
China, of Corea, of the country of MaudftUoxjk, qI ^Q\iS5>^\^ 
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/ Sanovia, SafttwToiirkeBtan, of-Kokaosory aad Tibst.. 2,iiol8. 

With a large map in the fiussian language. (Veryiimportsat^ 
4* Hislory of the four first Khans of th^ House, of Tchiiigi«« Irol. 

(Important.) 

5. Su-SchoUf or the four books (on morality.) 2 ,vols.. 

6. History of Tibet and Tangout. 1 vol. (Of the highest im- 
portance.) 

*7. Description of Tibet in its present state. 1 vol. (Oif.^reiil 

• importance.) 

S. Description of the Mongols two centuries befpre-lesus Chrisl. 

(Already known in the history of the Huns and the GnigMsO 
^. Description of the Mongols until the btHh of Jesus- Christ. 

10. Code of the Mongols. . ^ 

11. Description of Songaria and Little Boukaria 150 years foefiFe 
Jesus Christ. 1 vol. (Important.) 

12. Description of Spnearia and Little Bdukaria, and their prefsent 
state. 1 vol. (Very important.) 

13. Description and Plan of Pekin. 

14. ^stem of the Universe. 

16. Chinese Dictionary translated into Russian, 



Contents of the Journal des Suvansfor December, 1824. 

.1. Memoires de la Soci6t6 Litt^raire de Bombay; ton). 3"^;. i<&- 
• viewed by M. le Baron Silyefitre de Sapy. 
2. Histoire des Mongols, depuis Tchingis-Kan jusqu'it Timomr 

lane; torn, l^; M. Abel-Remusat. 
,3. Chefsf d*oeuvre des Th^&tres Strangers, Alleman4« Aaglaki, 

Espagnol) Italieuj &c.; M. Raynouard, .:.^ 

4. L'ltalie avant la domination des Romains^ par M. J. Micali, 
avec des observations de M. Raoul-Rochette ; M. DauttOn. * 

5. Collection des Lettres de Nicolas Poussin ; M. Quatremire d^ 
Quincy. 

•6. Nouvelles Litt^raires. 

For January, 1825. 

i. Considerations g^n^rales sur TAnalyse Organique et snr ses 
' applications, par M. £. Chevreuil ; reviewed by M. Abel-R£- 

masat. 
^2. Chefs-d'oeuvre des Theatres etrangers, Allemand, Anglais^ 

Espagnol^ Italien, Sec* M. R.aynouard. . ^ 

3« Motenabibi, tf aduit par M. Joseph de Hammer. — Commentiitio 

de Motenabio ejusque carminibus, auctore Petro k Bphlen ; M. 

SiWestre de Ba^y. 
4. Bhagavad-Ghita, sive aJmi Krishnse et ArjunsB Colloquiumrde 

rebus divtnis Bharateee episodium, etc.; M. Chezy. 



6. "HistdiredelaVieetxi^^QuviFa^es lie Raphad, .ornee d'tto por-^ 

trait, par M« Qnatrem^re deQuiaqyt M. Raonl-Rocheite. 
6, Nouvelles UtteraiF^. * 



. L'ltalie avaatta Domination d^a Remains ; by M. J. Mi<^ali; ft- 
prize work, translated from the Italian ^^ 2d edition ; accompanied 
by an Atlas and a General Table of Contents, with Notea andf 
Explanations, by M. Raoul-Rochette. 4 vol. 8vo. Paris. 1824. 

Histoire des MongoU, depuis Tcbingis-Kan JMsqu'k Timonrla^e,. 
with a map of Asia in tj^e 1 3th century. VoL Ist. io 2 parts.. Svou. 
Parb. 1824. 

nAPEPrilN EAAHNIKH5 BIBAIO0HKH2 TOMOI EK-* 

TOS, &c. Vol. 6th. The appendices to the Greek library, j)tib- 
Hshed \}y M. Coray. This vplome contains the political treatises 
of Plutarch, of which the principal ^re thoise entitled : — If old men 
srre fit for Administration. — Precepts of Administration. — Of Mo- 
narchy, Democracy, and Oligarchy. — The editor has added a pre- 
liminary Disconrse, a Dialogue on the Interests of Greece, and- 
?fotes. Paris. 8vo. 1824. 

Meno^seu .V£L Memci um inter Sinenses philosophos, ingenio^ 
doctfina» nojoainisque ciaritate Confucio proximum ; edidit, Lalina 
ipterpret.,'«d tntecpret. Tariaiicam utramq. recensita, instruxit, et 
peipetuo comment, e Sinicis deprompto illustravit Stanislaus 
Julien, (Societ. Asiaticoe et Comitis de Lasteyeie impensis.) Pars 
prior* .Lutet. Paiiis. 1824. 8vo. with 64 lithographic plates* 

It is froni continuing to assert and to print, that the Chinese is the 
most difficult of all languages, that the number of its letters is so 
immense, that the most learned among the Chinese, after passinf^ 
their whole life in' learning them, cannot obtain a knowlege o( 
them all — it is by persevering in such errors as these, that they have 
become popular; and when the Missionaries were desirous of de* 
mpnstrating the falsity of these assertions, their reports werq 
taxed with partiality and exaggeration, which induced them to 
refer to the reports of some superficial travellers, who were unable 
to probe these matters, and whose knowlege was very confined. 
The reproaches aliased against the Chinese have very often beea 
victoriously repelled by enlightened and respectable men. The 
evidence o( these refutations is, however, not acknowleged ; the 
tame accusations are persisted in ; and it is a very short time since, 
that an almost general prejudice, a sort of ridicule, was attached 
to the very name of the Chinese people ! 

We ought nevertheless to observe, that during the last ten 
years these prejudices have lost much of their influence, particu* 
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larly among welUinfon&ed men \ and we can attribate thl9 im<* 

{)rovement only to the creation of an oratory of the language and 
iterature of the Chinese, at the Royal College ofTrance: it igin 
this glorious institution that the study of this language, directed 
by the labors of a skilful professor, under a method altogether 
philosophical, has cleared itself, individually as it were, from 
those insurmountable difficulties with which it 'was before said to 
be incumbered ! 

Without discussing the advantages of this analytical method^ 
which reduces all to the most simple expression, let us be per- 
mitted to cite a fact, which will set forth all its advantages, at 
the same time that it will demonstrate the magnitude of the error 
under which many persons still labor with regard to the Chinese 
language. 

M. Stanislaus Julien (says M. Abel R^musat, in his report on 
the labors of the Council of the Asiatic Society of Paris,) bad 
scarcely followed for one twelvemonth the course of lecturel^ at 
the Royal College, when he offered to that council his transla- 
tion of Mencius, a work destined at the same time to serve as a 
subject of study to beginners, and to give a just idea of the precisep 
profound, and epigrammatic style of the author* To attdin this 
double object, M. Julien has not limited himself to a consultation of 
the heavy and incorrect translation of Father Noel, nor even the 
two Mandchou versions* He has compared all the editions that he 
was able to procure at Paris, and he has read the whole of the 
notes and glossaries which they contain ; he has also added to the 
work the labors of fourteen Chinese commentators, amongst whicb 
there are some who have quoted the opinions of twenty or thirty 
authors more ancient than themselves. 

We can . add nothing farther to such an eulogy, unless it be, 
that the work of M. Julien was received favorably by the council 
of the Asiatic Society of Paris. To render this work still more 
serviceable, the author was desirous of adding to it the Chinese 
text, and the Count deLasteyrie then offered to have that text 
lithographed at his own expense ; and this laudable resolution 
has excited the thanks of all persons interested in the progress of 
the study of Asiatic languages ; for amongst the chief obstacles 
that have hitherto been opposed to the advancement of this kind 
of knowlege, must be considered the scarcity of books, and the 
difficulty of procuring texts to study. 

Almost all the Chinese classical books of the first order are 
known in Europe, either by extracts or by versions more or less 
faithful. The SSe-i:hou, which forms the second class of 'classical 
books, have also been all translated. Mencius, among others, has 
been put into Latin by Father Noel: but this translation, or more 
properly this verbose paraphrase, does not convey even an imper*^ 
feet idea of th^ author which it ought to have reproduced, and 
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-whos^ style, on the contrary, is remarkably simple and concise. We 
will here give an example, by comparing the translation of M. 
Jiilien with that of Father Noel : 

Ouang tS(u ling yeou 
Rege stante-in spintus septo 

leou lou yeoufo^ 
Cervce, ceryi quiete recumbebant 

Yeou lou tcho tcho 
Cervse cervi pinguedine-nitebant 

Pe niao ho ho 
Candidoe ayes pennis-splendebant. 

The following is the translation of Father Noel :— '^ Toto apere 
sic celerrime confecto, postea princeps Wen warn (Ouang) in septo, 
x|Uod spirituale etiam vocatum fuit, circumquaque ad turritam 
apeculam sito, scspius animi relaxandi causa exspatiabatur ; et 
modo cervos cicures placide et absque uUo metu quiescentes, for** 
xnosaquc pinguedine spectabiles ; modo volitantes ciconias, miro 
plumarum candore collucenteSi non sine magna animi sui voiup^ 
tate aspiciebat." 

It will be admitted, that a phrase like that which we have just 
quoted^ is calculated to. convey an unfavorable idea of the 
Chinese author, rather than to judge and appreciate him according 
to. his merit; and Menciua is, without doubt, the most capable of 
all the Chinese philosophers to please European readers: hit 
style is at once simple and elevated, concise and elegant ; the form 
of dialogue, which he has adopted in his philosophical conversa-* 
tions, throws over his work a variety which pleases the more» 
.because we are less accustomed to meet with it, even among the 
best Chines^ authors. His philosophy is perhaps not so grave and 
austere as that of Confucius, which alone makes it more calculated 
to please. He possesses the admirable address of managing the 
weapons of ridicule and irony, often more terrible than the indigna- 
tion of the most bitter criticism. In a word, he appears to hav6 
more contempt than horror for vice. His mode of argument it 
singular : he feigns, for the most part of the time, to be ignorant, 
and to seek to enlighten himself by th^ intelligence of those with 
whom he converses; they speak, and he contests .not; but ia 
granting their principles he proceeds gradually to destroy them» 
by persuading his adversaries themselves to acknowlege their 
falsity, or he draws from their arguments absurd consequences, 
which reduces them to silence : his replies are full of vivacity and 
energy ; he does not court the princes and ministers of his timet 
who often feign to consult him, for no other purpose than that oC 
having an opportunity to apologize for their conduct. 

The king of Wei, one of those petty princes whose dissensions 
desolated China, at that epoch, expjitined with complacency to 
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Jlflfi^'-l#m, the care which lie took to render his ' people happy, 
.and fignified to him his astonishment at perceiving hia little state 
neither more florrahing nor more peopled than those jof his 
neighbors. < Prince/ rejoined the philosopher, 'you love war, per- 
mit me to draw from it a comparison. Two armies are in sight, 
the charge is sounded, the combat begins* one of the parties is 
vanquished, half the soldiers fly to the distance of a hundred paces, 
and the other half to the distance of fifty : is it consistent for 
these latter to ridicule the former, who fled further than they V 
* No,' replied the king ; ' for, having stopped at the distance of fifty 
paces, they have not the less taken flight; the same ignominy at- 
tends them both/ ' Prince/ resumed then eajgwly Meng-Uem, * cease 
to boast of the cares which you take over and above your neigh- 
bors ; you have all incarred the same reproach, and neither of yoli 
has a right to complain of the others.' ' Do you find,* said he after- 
wards to the same prince, ' that there is any difference in killing a 
man with a stick, or with a sword t' * No,' replied the king. — ^'Ts there 
any,' continaed Meng-UtUj * between one who kills with a sword or 
-by an inhuman administration V *No,' replied ftgain the king^. 'Well/ 
rejoined the philosopher, 'your kitchens overflow with' viands, yont 
. studs are fiili of horses, and your suhjects, witii faces wan and 
lank, are overwhelmed with misery, and are found dead with 
hunger in the fields, and in the wilderness! Is not thi^ raiting 
animals to devour men? and what diflerence is lihere, if they 
perish by the sword, or by the hardness of p^mr heaVt? If we 
■bate those furious annuals which tear and devour One ahothier, hoW 
much more ought we to detest a prince, who ought, by his clemency 
and bounty, to show himself the fathef of his jpeople, but who 
fears not to raise animals, to give his people to th^m to be de- 
voured? What father of a people is he, whd treats^ so cruetly his 
children, and who has less care for them than for the beasts which 
iie nourishes^* 

The work of M'. S. Julien united the double merit, of making 
known' to Europe this work of the first of the Chinese philosopheril 
-aftier Ck>nfucius, at the same time that he presents to students, to 
whom it is particularly destined, the inestimable advantage of a 
text, on the correctness of which no doubt can be raised, since it 
is ftiithAilly copied from one of the best Chinese editions of the 
work. This text is accompanied by a literal translation, performed 
with such precision, that the author has constantly rendered a 
Chinese by a Latin word, or by several words united by a hyphen, 
without changing in any manner the construction. Finally it may 
be said, that M. Julien has omitted nothing in his work to afford 
siudents the means of perfecting themselves rapidly in the in- 
telligence and in the works of Confucius. It remains not lor us 
to praise a work, which does as much honor to the erudition as to 
the patience of M. Julien: learned men alone are competent to 
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jiidge of the tb«nt of so important a work';' they alone- ^an'apj^rh^-^ 
ciate the immensity of the time which M. Julien must hare- de-^; 
voted to this laborious task; and since the A^atic Society of Paris^ 
upon a report which has been made to it by a commission, compo<ed> 
or judges as impartial as they are enlightened, has ordered this work' 
to be printed under its auspices, and at its own expense, — we are' 
Af^sed to believe that H. Jolien "will: gather, in the testimony of 
esteem, and in the prahres of all erudite men, the reward «b justly^ 
due to his meritorious labors. 

Qn the Conformity of the Western Arabic, or that of Barbary^ 
with the Oriental Arabic, or that of Syria; by James Grey Jackson,, 
with a lithographic plate. Paris, 1824*. 8vo. 

Such is the title of a dissertation which attempts to prove thaA^ 
the difierence, which the learned in Eittx)pe have hitherto thoug^ht, 
to exist between the Arabic of Barbary and that of Syria, does notj 
exjst. The opinion of Mr. Jackson is that these jtwo. dialects per-, 
fectly resemble ;each other; and to enable the reader, to. judge of 
the identity of these two idioms^ he has lithograph^ a fac^simh ; 
of two Arabic letters,^ one from the Emperor of Marocco tp the 
foreign merchants of Santa. Cruz, South Barbary (Agadcer), and > 
the other by a brother of that Prince, to a Jew, whd served him as* 
agent at Bilarocco. The Baron de Sacy, in a letter inserted in the 
Asiatic Journal of Paris, Sept. 1824, observes that the two letters) 
cited by Mr. Jackson do not incontestable prove the asser- 
tion jot- the latter. Without doubt, says the Baron, the Arabic of . 
Marocco is the same language with, that of Egypt and Syria^^ 
as written in books ; and although some differences are perceived 
in them, yet they do not alter the language fundamentally : in mis* 
sive letters it is not exactly so ; the grammatical forms are some- 
what different from ^e Arabic of Marocco; there are also words 
employed in the West, of foreign origin, w^iich are not under- 
stood in. the East, ^i^di vice ^versa : but it is particularly in the 
prdinarv/oi^^a^ aj conversation that this difference is more conr 
ftideriable; to C9nvince. ourselves of this difference, the learned^ 
Baron recommends a reference to the Grammatica Lingua Mditro*' 
ArabictB of M. de Dombay, Vienna. IBOO. 

Mr. Jackson terminates his notice by a replication, addressed 
to the Editor of the Asiatic Journal at Paris, in answer to the 
observations of the Baron de Sacy, in which, without contesting; 
the opinion. of that celebrated Orientalist, nor that of Jf. de 



* TheFe two letters fbrm a complete lesson m the art of theiphmi^g 
Ar&bic Mwmscripttt as the writer of this article is ia%med by- a celt-; 
brated Orientalist at Paris. 
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Damki]ff he attempts to prove that the Arahic ImtnMge of can" 
venaiUm io the West resembles also that in the East, and that 
he who understands the one will find no difficulty^ whatever ia 
comprehending the other; to attain this object, Mr. Jackson 
quotes an extract of a letter from M. Labarraque, a French mer- 
chant at Havre, who liad resided many years at Mogodore, and 
speaks Arabic perfectly well. The result of several conversations 
which he had with a ship's company, arrived at that time at 
Havre from India, composed of Benndese, for the most part of 
Musselman origin, of Blusselmen of Syria, and other Asiatics, 
was, that he experienced no more difficulty in understanding the 
language of these stranp^rs, than these strangers had in under* 
standing him ; a fact which appears to prove that the Oriental and 
Occidental Arabic are the same language. But it is not an in- 
controvertible proof that there exists no difference, in conversa* 
tton, between these two languages : people of eiUier of these 
distant countries, particularly when they belong to commerce or 
navigation, are perfectly intelligible to each other ; and when this 
is not the case, the difficulty may be overcome by a little perseve- 
rance. It is unquestionable that there exists a di£Perence in these 
two dialects as expressed in missive letters, which is indeed proved 
by Mr. Jackson's Observations (p. 5 and 6.); and we think the simi- 
litude of these languages must be known to many travellers and 
Orientalists; moreover, it were impossible that the Arabic language, 
which is spoken over such a vast space of our globe, should not 
experience those variations of dialect which are observable even in 
different provinces of the same country^ 



France. — January ^ 1825* 

Mhnoirea sur la Grtce^ pour servir d ThUioire de la guerre 
4e r Ind^pendance, accompagn^s de plans topographi&ueSf par 
Maxime Raybaud, ancien officier superieur au corps des Phil- 
ellh^nes, 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 1825. 

This important work, so anxiously expected by all the friends of 
ihe cause of the Helenists, is written by M. Raybaud, who passed 
from the ranks of the French army to the flag of Greece, under 
which he has merited honorable distinctions. His book is con- 
scientiously written, and without prejudice even for the Greeks, 
and will throw much light on events, of which we have hitherto 
had but confused notions. M. Raybaud has seen what he relates ; 
he relates to instruct ; and he aims to be correct. We will, for the 
present, only call the attention of the public to these 'valuable 
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docnmentf. These Memoirs are preceded by an introduction^ 
containing a summary of the history of Greece, from the period <>f 
^e estabiishmeht of the domimtion of the Roman power to the 
|>resent day; it is terminated by a memoir, on the insurrection of 
MoUUnriM and WaUaehiaf which abounds in curious facts for the 
most part unknown. 

. IBtioire de la Damnation ies Arabes tt des MaurtM en Espagne 
at m Parh^gtd, depuis Tinvasion de ces peuples jusquk leur ezpul- 
■ion definitive r4dig6e surlliistoire traduite de i'Arabe en Espanol 
de M* Joseph Conde, bibliothecaire de rEscurial, &c. ; par M. de 
Marl&i. 3 toIs. 8vo. Paris. 1825. 

This work is among the best of the present age. To accomplish 
piroperiy bis enterprise, the learned Antonio Conde has spared 
aeitiier pains nor labor ; accordingly all the Arabic Mss. at the 
poUic bbxary at Madrid, and at that of the Escnrial, hare beeir 
■noeessifely the olnect of his researches. He has been desirovtf 
to enable us to read the history of the Arabs in Spain such as 
they themselfes have left it on record, in the numerous memoiri 
found in those libraries ; and confining Jiimself to their testimo*^ 
Bies, and to their combination of chronological order, he has 
fonned a simple narrative of events, such as they have been re- 
ported by the original toriters^ &c. Thus, it appears that the 
«e4roli afiber historical truth, by reference to originsd works, is not 
confined to England, France, and Germany ; but is extended 
even to Spain, which in many other respects is so notoriously 
iNUskwardl 

Opinions Utterairea^ pkiloiophiqutif $t inimtrielleSp with the 
following epigraph, ** The golden agCf which blind tradition has 
placed in the past, is now before us.". 1 vol. 8vo. 5 fr.-^Tlie authors 
pvomise quickly another volume. 

Notice our la Vie de Saladin^ Sultan o/ Egypt and S^fria,hjf, 
M. Reinaud» of the cabinet of Mss. of the King's library. This 
Talui^le work, which has been written with much care and pre* 
cision, appears to be founded in the best sources. 

Courk Pratique et TheoriqUe d*Arithmetique, according to the 
principles of JPeetalozzi, with modifications containing exercises 
of calculation by memory, for all- ages. A great number 6T 
applications and theoretical questions in the several departments of 
arithmetic ; a table of the comparison or relative value of moniea; 
ft theory of logarithms, &c. &c. a work eqiiallv useful to heads ef 
seminaries as to mothers of families, &c. by H. L. D. Rivail, disciple 

VOL. XXXI. CI. Jl. WO. LXI. N £ 
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of PeitaloszL A work approved of for H. R. IL the Dm 4b BMr> 

deauz. Parii. 2 vol. 8vo. price 6 fir. 

Canova. A pamphlet^ rather short indeed, but ezti!«mely io- 
terestingy has just been published. It is iatitledi £kir€tin^ 
A Ntq^Uon avee Canova. This is not Bonaparte confined at 
St. Helena speaking with his secretaries, genoraks and doctors ; 
but the dominator of continental Europe, in the plenitude of 
power, who converses fauiliarljr with the first artist of oilr age. 
These remarkable conversations took place at Palis, iti the latt 
months of 1809 and the first of 1810, when Canova accepledt 
the invitation of Napoleon, who invited him to go to him, l» 
eng^age him and to ask his advice on Ac state of me fia& arts in 
France and in Italy* 

Canova refused the brilliant offiers made to faxm by the Bmperov 
to establish himself at Paris, and, being unwilling to abaqdcws lri» 
country, he had moreover the courage to discover tmdia,jwfai6iit 
were it not for him, would have remained unknown ; lie fmaklf 
told Napoleon that he disapproved of his conduot to- tke popc^' 
whom he regarded as his benefiictor, undertook the defence of 
religion, and obtained in favor of the arts and of his country some 
dispositions, as advantageous as circumstances permitted him t» 
hope for. In reminding Bonaparte that the latter was of FlovenH 
tine origin* he skilfully availed himself of this circumstance tif 
recommend to him the academiea of Florence and of St. Luke at 
Paris. Interrogated on the Saloon and on the odier work» 
of architecture which were building at Paris, Canova TiasseA 
merited eulogies on the great French artists, and on their mo nie 
ments. Have you seen the Brusen column ? inquired Bonaparte. 
—-It appears to me very handsome, Sire. — Those eagles at the 
angles do not please me.^— The same ornament however is also 
perceived on Trajan's column, of which this is an imitation; Tbm 
is nothing more interesting than the recommendation of Canova 
in favor of Venice, his native town. These conversations, which 
have been extracted and translated from Canova*s manuscript 
memorandums, contain numerous remarks, as curious as they tfre 
learned, on the state of the fine arts in Italy, and particulwy at 
Rome. After having perused this short but interesting paiApnlet, 
one is convinced that if Canova was the greatest sculptor of the 
age, he was also a man firmly attached to religion, to gloiry, and 
to the prosperity of his country. 

AngtbaktUk SproElcsre tiUigemed en kort Leesebog: Anglo-' 
Saxon grammar, wim a choice of pieces in that language,, by' 
R. K. Rask. 240 pages, 8vo. Stockholm. 1817. Wiborg. 

Although the English are more interested than other people' 
in the- knowlege of the langualge of their ancestors, and have 
public colleges for that language, they have not yet many good 
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works to vtiidy the AnglcKSiixon by. iSeieSf la the first Tolutae OC 
kis neBMurus Lmguarmm Veterum Sif»tefilriMMi/itfm, has given a 
graniaiar of this idiom. Edw&rd jLye has given ajdotber, «t tho 
end of his Dktimuoinm Saxonico tt Gothtco-lMtinnm. M. Rask 
%vj% of thia last^ that it is written without grammatical knowie^e* 
and thaty witb ^e materials prepaid .by Hickes, it is astonishing 
how S6 had a dictionary could haTS been composed. M. Rask 
has availed himself of his knowlege of IceUmdishf with which the 
Angfe-Saxpn has some resemblance, as it has with the Teutonic } 
we. May indfied. consider the Anglo-Saxon as ihfi intermediate 
dialedt betweelik these two idioms. M. Rask gives an explanation 
of tl^. plan which he has adopted, fdilowed by the Angk^Saxon 
alfhabety with the writing and the abbreviations of woras* The 
ovthoigirajdiy of the Anglo-Saxon is very uncertain; neither 
^fkei mot Ly$ have, fixed ii, M* Rask has conformed to tho 
spirit of this idiom-y and of the languages which form an afiiniiy 
with ihe Anglo-Saxon. In the syntax Uie AnglorSaxon resemble* 
rather 'this German, than the loelandisb, which may proceed, in 
aoBfte Masure, from the circumstance of their having. translated 
stiooh frete the Latin, and that the monks had given that dired-v 
tiott t^ the language of the people. In the poetry, which is tha 
9iibjeot\^f ^e 5th chapter of M. Rask's Grammar, it appears that 
tiie Anglo-Saxons hardly confined themselves to rhyme as the 
asitients did ; but, following" the example of the Icelanders, they 
eonfined themselves much to alliteration or the repetitioa of the 
san^e letters* Itiis alliteration has been the .taste of . various 
people^ The Finns use- it still. .The Anglo-Saxons also made use 
of rhyme in their popular poetry. This diapter is among the mosc 
mteresting of the work. After having treated of the dialeots, the 
Mthbr gives extracts from Anglo-Saxon writers, such as the 
trfualalion of Boetias by king Alfred ; meditations on Holy Writy 
by the Abb4 Alfrik; the declaration of Queen Edgife in 960^; 
the code of Canute the Great ; the first canto of the poem of the 
Ski0UoHpuns : and finely the note which an Anglo-Saxon wrote 
in the celebrated Codea marems, which is in the Royal librany at 
ato^holm. 

RUigufn der Karthager. Religion of the Carthaginians, b; 
the Bishop Frid. MUnter: 2ad.ediUon» 171 pp. 4to, with 2 plates. 
Copenhagen. 1821. 

A general exposition of the Carthaginian religion, mixture of 
thsi worship of the. stars and of fire among the Phenkians^ of 
fetichism and idolatry of other people, complete the two first 
chapters of this work. In the 3d, the author examines the wor- 
ship of Baal or Moloch : he collects several data to show the fir^ 
bability of the copjecture oa the ancient discovery of America by 
tbePhenicians; it appears to him that a worship similar . to (jhf^t 
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of Moloch^ existed in America. The 4th chap* treats of tlM^ 
human sacrifices practised at Carthage ; and the 5th of Mtlkmik 
or the Phenician Hercules. This god was considered the inyea* 
tor of the purple dye, and the author thinks, that Meikm^h was 
the name of some Tyrian, who had distinguished himself by com* 
merce and navigation. In the Danish lAtemry Qa^te, 1822. 
No. 19» however, it is contested that Meikarth was not adiyinity 
of the people of Sidon, founders of Tyre; from which it would 
result, that his worship is more ancient than the city of Tyre* 
The 6th chap, treats of Astarte, symbol of the fruitful principle 
of nature. Young girls o£Pered their virginity to this goddess^ a 
custom which prevailed at Babylon, in Phenida, and ia Cyprus^ 
drc. The 7th chapter treats of the Cabires and of Esmun, the: 
Punic Esculapius, whose temple occupied the highest ground of 
Carthage, as well as of Cartnaginia m Spain, which had been 
built on the model of that of the metropolis* The remaining 
chapters treat of the Carthaginian demi-gods and natural diyini-' 
ties ; after which the author discusses Uie introduction of the 
worship of Ceres and Proserpine into that republic. The 12th 
chapter treats of heroes. The Idth and following chapters treat 
of the oracles and other objects relative to worship : the author 
observes that the Carthaginians had, respecting the place or 
habitation of the souls of the happy, opinions quite different from, 
those of the Greeks, and that the opinion on the isles of the 
happy in a remote ocean, and on a subterraneous Elysium, was 
unknown to them. The 17th chapter treats of the hospitality of 
the Carthaginians: perhaps M. Miinter here giVes too much 
honor to the Punic people, n^ho from commercial jealousy de« 
tested strangers, and were equally detested by them. After talk- 
ing of funerals M. Miinter treats of the priesthood : an hereditary 
priestly tribe appears tohave been incompatible with the aristocracy, 
or more properly with the oligarchy, of Carthage. Some facta 
howeyer contradict the opinion of the author. The 20th chapter 
treats of Punic festiyals, and the last chapter attempts to proye 
the influence of religion on the Carthaginian people, the influence 
of commerce also, and navigation. In the plates accompanying 
the work, the author has united the figures of the Carthaginian 
ifnonuments respecting worship. The number above quoted of 
the Danish Gazette contains good critical obseryations on the 
above work. 

Histoire des Croissades. By M. Michaud of the French Acad- 
emy, 8 vols. 8yo. New Edition. Paris. Michaud Juor. 

The yarious editions of this History of the Crusades, so fayor« 
ably receiyed by the public, are exhausted; and M. Michaud has 
heen laboring two years to render his work still more acceptable 
to its readers. The laudable desilre to juslify aU the historical 
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bctft wkich he records, has conducted M. Michaud to an immense 
^terprise, which has only been sketched in the last edition* In 
the previous editions the biblio^aphical. notices were confined to 
the principal Greek historians ; in this the most remarkaible^ Anne 
Comn^ne, Nic6tas will be carefnlly translated, and others will be 
analysed ; thus there will be no farther occasion to refer' to the 
Byzantine, to verify the Greek reports respecting the Crusades* 
The Oriental chronicles come next under cdnsideration, and herein 
it is that this new edition has received important additions. M« 
Reinard, charged with the translation of the Arabian abthors, has 
selected a choice among the yarious materials which he hdd col« 
lected ; he has set apart the original narratives, . those that were 
most complete and nearest to uie events recorded ; and he has 
pruned the rest : after which he has disposed the whole in chro- 
nological order, beginning with the most ancient author, and so 
following and distinguishing what belonged to each writer. The 
Turkish histories hardly commenced until the foundation of the 
Ottoman empire, when the Christian colonies of the E^t no lonjpier 
existed, so that there is nothing to be found in them respecting 
the Crusades, properly so called* Nevertheless, it has appeared 
faiteresting to M. Michaud to make known what the Turks relate 
of certain events, which, by their nature, relate to the Holy Wars, 
or which particularly interest us. Such as the battle of Varna, 
lUkder Ba|azet II ; the capture of Constantinople under Mahomet 
II; the adventures of Gem, called by the European historians 
Zizime. This work has been consigned to M. Garcin di Tassy* 
Sf. Michaud has thought proper to add to the Arabian and Turk- 
ish writers, some extracts from Armenian authors, with which M» 
Cirbied^ Armenian Professor at the Paris Ecole Royak et SpSciak 
det jAmgues Orientates vivantes, has furnished him. 

The two first volumes of the work were announced for January, 
1825: the others will appear, two volumes at a time, every three 
months. 



IN MR. VALFy's PRESS« 

An Essay on Dr. Young*s and M. ChampoUion*s Phonetic 
System of Hieroglyphics ; with some additional discoveries ; by 
which it m«y be applied to decypher the name of the ancient 

ings of Egypt and Ethiopia. By H EN BY S A lt, Esq. F. R. S. 

is Britannic Majesty^s Consul-General in Egypt, &c. 

\hrevelius* Greek Lexicon, translated into English. In this 
^n the Latin significations. Sic. have been rendered into 
^ ^, the quantities carefully marked^ the numerous errors 
^^ya^' and about 3000 new words added. It will now form 
^ e Greek and English Lexicon for Schools. 
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PltUonii Opera Omnia^ recduait et commentariu critidsj 
scholiigque illustravit Immanuel BekkeruB. Accedimt'Vironiin' 
DoctoniiQ — Heindorf, Wyttenbach^ Ast, BQCtimnn, Gottleber, 
Findeisen, Houtb, Stalbaum^ Nitzsch, Heutidey IKscher/Fortter, 
Lange, Boeckli, Stutzmann, Nurnberger/MuUer^ F. A. Wolf, 
Aliorumque Adootationes textui subjectae; Versio Latina; 
Tiederoann Argumenta Dialogorum, et Timaei Leiticon Vo* 
cum Platonicarum. 10 vols. Bvo. 

Aristophanes, with anintire new text, and Gredc Scholia, 
imsed by Prof. Bekker^ of Berlin. The Annotations of Beok, 
Bniticky Hermann, Elmsley, Burnej, Kuster^ Poraon, Dobree^ 
Rdtig, Schutz^ BentlejTi Conz, and others, will be added. 



PRBPABINO FOR THE PRESS. 

The Rev. Dr. Wait, of St. John's College, Cambridge, haa 
undertaken to translate two or three volumes of the Arabian 
Nights* Entertainments, from the Arabic Mss. in the Public 
Library at Cambridge, where there are above a thousand Taksf 
yet unpublished. 

Mr. Moss is engaged in editing a new edition of Lucretius p 
in which it will be his endeavor to restore the text of the poet, 
which has been so greatly mutilated by transcribers, in the va- 
rious Mss. which have been handed down to us, and so much 
chanced by the conjectural emendations of modern editors.^- 
The Veronese edition of J 486, which, notwithstanding the errors 
with which it abounds, contains some. very excellent readings, 
of which no subsequent editor has fully availed himself, wilf 
constitute the basis of the present. — Mr. M. intends to collate 
every edition that has ever been published, and to insert thei 
various readings of each, together with those of several Mss. to 
which he has access, after the text,' in the first volume. The 
second will contaiq, besides some ioedited notes, a selection of 
those of the various annotators on this author, and some of Mr. 
M.'s own. At the end of thiis volume will be given a ^'J 
copious index. 

Mr. Moss has nearly i«ady for .the press a Tricon Jristr 
telicum Greco-Anglicum; iu which he has given a full explrj 
tion of the various senses in which words are employed by |J 7 
totle, in his treatise on Ethics, illustratied with occasional u"^^: 
passages from the Greek poets arid historians, ^•"^^^**^?4oIe 
various meanings implied under the same word. T^ j^ 
will be comprised in one volume, 8vo. — Such a wojj^ ^S 
been a very great desideratum in literature, and fro' 
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of such assistaDce^ as a work of this kind would afford, many 
students have been debarred from the gratification and instruc* 
tion which woidti pn^lt fron the peruMl ^f.-so es^hisite a piece 
of composition ; in which simplicity of style, perspicuity of dic- 
tion, and profundity of seienee hare been so harmoniously 
blended together. 

A Ctifatogue Raisonne of the Collection c^ an Amateur; Im 
Jos. W. Mdss{ in one thick 8vo. volume.— Mr. M.' ihtenM 
giving in this work not only a bibliographical detail of the rarity^ 
yalu«,4uid such othec (lartieutars as appertain to thedepartQi^nt 
of bibliography, but also a critical account of the merits, style, 
&c., and an analysisi of the contents of the varioiis bibliographi- 
cal, biographical, critical, historical, poetical, and other works 
m tfie Gl'eek, LaHidr, French^ Italian, Spanish, PcttQguese, 
German, Dutch, Oriental, and English languages comprised in 
this collection, with occasional biographical notiees^ anecdotes^ 
&c. • • •■ "■•^' ■^' ■• -^ "' 

Traveb in Qreeee^ aceompanied with eriticai sM atdinaolo^ 
gical researches; and illustrated by maps and numerous ^gera- 
vings of ancient nfomiments recetitly dfscov^red. By 0r. 'fTo. 
Bronsted. / } 

It may possibly be known to 'many who mterest themselves in 
the histor^f,. arts, and present condition, of Qre^co,, thai a. society 
of artists and travellers, of whom, the aiithoi; had^tbe hon^r^jtoi hir 
one, undertook and executed a series of journeys m European and 
AsiatU;. Qifiece ; in die course of which they ditoi¥ered,.cbidByi)y 
meaasi of excavationsi, several monaments of Greek a!rt of,|dbEe 
^ighj^^t interesC,; asi w^ as many other remaina very uaportint tqr 
Grecian archeeology, and to the elucidatioa of the manners aB4 
institutions of this illustrious people. 

The work now announced is intended to render an account of 
the travels which produced these results, and to place them among 
other undertakings of the present age for the increase or improve- 
ment of our knowlege of ancient and modern Greece. 

In a work of this nature, publication by numbers appears to be 
most convenient for the purchaser, for the author, and for the 
artists engaged in the-undertaking*. Its completion will require 
about eighteen months. The subscription is opened for eight 
numbers^ the last of which will be concluded by a critical review 
of all the travels, or rather of all the scientific inquiries under- 
taken in Greece from Pausanias to the present time. 

The work will be handsomely printed in royal 4to. price 2L f t^f . 
each Part — and fifty copies on imperial 4to. with first impressions 
of the Plates, at 4/. 4«, each. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



We sbaO readily insert Mr. H. L/s Notes on the Vespa.-^^ 
We shall also be glad of a list of the Phrases from Livy, with 
Aeir references. 

Importance of the Greek and Latin Languaget in our next. 

Anglo'Saxon Church has been duly received. 

Notice of Peintures Antiques,. Sfc* came too late for our-pre- 
sent No. 

Notice of Fasti HeUenici in our next. 

Cambridge Triposes for 1825 also in our next. 

' Mr. S. W.'s articles are aU destined for our future No* 

Dr. W.'s articles are accepted. 

We have received several [copies of Latin verses^ some of 
' * we may present to our readers. 



'^ The communication betweene the Lord Chauneelhur and 
Judge Hales/' which Mr. Dibdin seems to bring forward as a 
tract not known, may be foond in Fox^s Book of Martyrs^ anno 
\555, February, p. 1392, edit. 1596. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON 

The PHJEBO of PLATO; by the Rev. John 
Seager, B. a. Rector of Welch Bicknor. 

jThis 18 the dialogue so celebrated in all a^es f^ the master- 
piece of human reason exerted in proving the immortality of the 
soul. *' Plato, thou rea$Ofist well,'' says Cato, as prompted 
by Addison : but Plato's famous reasoning on the subject is so 
little cogent^ not to say so sophistical^ that, in opposition to its 
effects on Cicero's' disputant, the presence of the book might 
perhaps be e&pected to produce more incredulity in an intelligent 
reader than its absence. *^ So unmoveable is that truth deli- 
vered by the Spirit of Truth, that though the light of Nature 
gave some obscure glimmering, some uncertain hopes, of a future 
state; yet human reason could attain to no clearness^ no certain- 
ty about it ;. but that it was Jesus Chhist aione who had 
brought life and immortality to light through the Gospel**^ 

The first argument, which is intended to show that the soul 
tnUst live after death, is drawn from analogy. W« s^, #ays 



* Nescio quomodoy dum lego assentior: cum posui llbrum, et fn^cum 
ipse de immortalitate animorum eoepi cogitare, asvensio omDis ilia elahir 
tur. Ttisc. Disp. L i, c. 11. 

^ -Lockey Letter to the Bishop of Worcester. 

VOU XXXL CI. Jl. NO. LXII. O 
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Socrates, (or rather Plato,) that every thing which has an opposite 
18 produced from that opposite. Whatever becomes greater, 
for instance^ becomes so from less, which it must have been 
before it became greater ; and vice versa. So, weaker is pro- 
duced from stronger; smjier from slower; worse from better; 
more just from ino?*e unjust. In the same manner life, having 
an opposite, deaths must be produced from that opposite. 

Now it is evident that no proof from analogy can be esta- 
blished on these instances : for the relative terms employed in 
them signify nothing but mere considerations of the mind ; no- 
thing that has a positive and substantial existence. And even 
instances more analogous would little avail, unless the law of 
alternation of opposites could be shown to be universal, and the 
series of alternations to be endless. Supposing too that in the 
material world there is a constant circle of decomposition and 
reproduction, yet the reproduction is not identical. When a 
vegetable dies, the very same vegetable is not reproduced. It 
does not follow, therefore, even if we could argue on analogy 
from matter to spirit, that the soul must revive after dea&. 
And as to the observation, that were there not a continual alter- 
nation, all things would at last be reduced to one state; it may 
be answered, that even were the necessity of an eternal recipro- 
cation of life and death allowed, still there might be no necessity, 
that it should continue in the same identical persons. But we 
know, in fact, that one of those two opposites will at last be 
destroyed : which is sufficient to invalidate the observation. 

The second argument, which goes to prove that the soul ex* 
isted in some other state before its union with the body, is built 
on the doctrine that learning is merely reminiscence. There is 
no part of knowlege, says Plato, of which a satisfactory account 
may not, by questions properly proposed, be elicited from one 
who, having never acquired that knowlege in this life, must, of 
course, have acquired it in a former one.' Moreover, all the 
objects of our senses immediately suggest to the mind, and 
bnng to its recollection, those specific essences, to which we 
refer them. And as our senses have been in action from our 



' See a specimen of this recollection by interrogation at the end of 
these Observations, p. 213. This opinion of Plato is alluded to by Boe- 
thius in those verses, Quod si Platonis musa personal verum; Quod 

Suisque discit, immemor recordatur : which were egregiously roisun-^ 
erstood by Dr. Johnson, when he translated them (Rambler, If^o. 95.) 
'' Truth ill PJatonick ornaments bedecked, Inforced we love, unheeding 
recollect." 
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▼eiybirth^ we must have possessed before our birth an acquaint* 
ance with those specific essences or forms, the recollection of 
which, as of things previously known, is produced by the ope- 
ration of our senses. 

But in the first case, the interrogations are in j-eality the means 
of introducing new knowlege into the mind ; not of awakening 
what lay dormant in it. By them its attention is directed to 
objects, which it had before considered either not at all, or not 
in the same manner : and at every step of the process some ideas 
are presented, of which the agreement or disagreement is per* 
ceived by intuition, as soon as they are contemplated ; until at 
last a certainty of some truth, before unknown, is effected. 

The second case supposes Universah to be, not n>ere words, 
employed as signs, for framing propositions, and carrying on the 
process of reasoning in general speculations, as some of the most 
intelligent philosophers have held them to be; nor general ideas 
formed in die mind by abstraction from particular ones, as the 
Conceptualists imagine ; but real, substantial, eternal beings, 
ezistencies altogether independent of the mind ; a supposition 
too absurd for serious confutation. Besides it is not true that 
Universals are suggested from the very first exercise of the 
senses. 

By the third argument it is merely shown, that the soul is not 
a kind of harmony resulting from a suitable condition of the 
body, and therefore depending on it for its existence. 

In answer to the fourth argument, that the soul, more resem- 
bling those divine, immortal, intellectual, simple^ indissolvable, 
invariable entities^ the specific essences (i. e. Universals) will 
probably long survive the body ; which, although it bears a 
greater affinity to the human, mortal, sensible, multiform, disso- 
luble, and variable classes of beings partaking of those essences, 
yet subsists for a considerable time after death — it is allowed by 
Cebes that the soul may possibly outlive many bodies : but (he 
remarks) as a weaver, who has outworn a number of vestments 
nvhich he has woven for himself, will perish before the one he 
has on at his death ; so the soul, after outlasting several bodies, 
may at length animate one which shall endure longer than itself. 
Next and last, therefore, comes the main argument, the finishing 
stroke, which silences this and all other objections, and defeats 
all opposition. — No specific essence, either in its separate inde* 
pendent existence, or in its union with a particular of any genus, 
can admit a contrary essence ; but will either fly and retreat 
from it, or, if there be no escape, will perish on its arrival. 
Moreover, those specific essences which bring with them other 
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specHic essences, their iRsspxrable aClendtnts, caaDot recmm 
Ihe oppoflites of the latter accompanying essences ; bait if ibej 
cannot be aroided^ will perish ofi their arrival. The triad, en 
number three, for instance, bringing with it imrariabljp iht es^ 
sence oddness, will i^ever admit the opposite essence evenness. 
Now the soul brings with it life : it cannot, therefore^ admit 
life's opposite, death. But what admits not death, is iimtKirtal ; 
and what is immortal, is imperishable. The soul, therefore, on 
the approach of death, will not perish, but escape from it. 

The amount of this reasoning may, periiaps, according to ibe 
principles of a sounder philosophy, be thus stated :«^Opposite 
universals can never be predicated of eadi other, or of the same 
thing at the same time. Wkitenesi can never be cidled black- 
ness; nor an odd number be called even : therefore a living 
soul, or a soul bringing life to the body, cannot be called dead. 
Again, for the word Life let us substitute the word Existence: 
for immortality supposes eternal existence. Now the soul no 
more necessarily brings existence with it, or is necessarily united 
with existence, than any other thing which exists; and may 
thc^-efore, as well as any thing else, be supposed to adosit of the 
opposite. Non-existence; i. e. to perish. But should the argu- 
ment be thought by any one to contain something less verbal 
and unsubstantial, still I think it must be allowed that it takes 
for granted the very point to be proved— r-That the soul is idse^ 
parably united with life ; i. e. that it is immortal. Could this be 
first proved, the present argument would be needless: and with- 
out such a previous proof it is good for nothing. And waving 
all other objections, the conclusion, that the soul must be im^ 
mortal because it brings life with it, involves the absurd suppo«- 
sition that the soul is an uncreated and independent being: 
otherwise, it could not be denied that its Creator, who bestowed 
its existence, might limit the duration of it. 

This is all that the reason of one of the greatest heathen phi- 
losophers has advanced to prove a truth, of which^ by means of 
revelation, even the most ignorant are now assured. But Plato 
may well be excused for not making out what '^ neither was 
nor could be made out by natural reason:*'^ and although the 
dialogue is defective in this point, it possesses however greKt 
charms ; not so great indeed as some other dialogues of Plata, 
but sufficient to make even repeated perusals of it very interests- 
ing and delightful. 



Locke, Letter to the Bishop of Worc<^ster, 



Pltado (^ Plato. ?13 

The passage from the Meno of Plato (referred to in p. 210), 
in which Socrates interrogates a slave of the sophist Meno ^ 
for the purpose of showing the lattery that all learnings or 
apparent acquisition of knouulege, is merely reminiscence. 



SlQC.Ratesj. Tell me^ SUve^ 4o you know what a jsquare is i 
that it is .lik^ this f $(«a v^. l4o. Soc. A aquai^ ihm hap ^jl 
iheae Mn^s* \m^g four in numb^r^ equal? Sl. It has. Soc. 
Has it not thietse alsp ^qual, which pass thr^ugb |he middle? 
^9 Tes. Soc iNow such 9, figure may be either larger pr 
aowaUer f Sl. C€;rt;anly* So^c. If tben this ^ide w^e two feet 
loiig, and this othe^r aJso two feet long, :hpw jaoaoy feet would 
tb^ whole sqimre cpAtain i Consider it in this way : If the figure 
ffiffite of two feet on this liide, and of gne only on this other, 
would iyt not .thon contain ^usit two feet ? Sl. It would. Soc. 
But «ince if. is oi two feet m this side s^ well as on the other, 
i^ it (Hot of twice ttwo ? Si^. It is. So<;, It contains twice two 
ffi&t then? $L. Y^s. Soc. Now b.o.w many are t(ie twic^ 
tMo feet? leickon^ and tell nie. Sl. flovir, O Socrates. Soc. 
jlV.ejl thfi^j there ^luight be f^notber square, such as I now mark 
9lit, double of the firsts and having all its lines equals as this ha&? 
S14. Yjea* Soc. And .how many /eet will it contain? Sx. 
^ighrt* Soc. Now then try whether you can tell me how long 
ftaph of its sides muat h^* The line of this first square is twp 
^t tloi\g; hpw long then imust the line of .the double squi^re he? 
§l«. The line, Socrates, must plainly be double. Soc. Do 
ypu obaerve, Meno, that I teach him j^one of these things; but 
incirely ^^^ bi") questions about them ? And now he ithjinks la^ 
l(»p^vs what line will make a square of ej^ht feet- Is .not it Ap ? 
•Mejko. It ia. Soc. And does he knowf Mb. Np> .certainly, 
^oc. But he thinks .a line double pf that of t(]^e other .figure will 
«nake it? Me. Yes. Soc. Now then mark him remember- 
ing graduallyo^^^ ^^ recolleption always takes place..-^Tell me, 
$lave;:do ypu say that from the dpuhle line the do.uUe space 
.will be fprmed ? The figure I mean is not to be lopg pn 4his 
side, and short on the otbei;, but equal on every side, tike the 
ptber.^gure: and it figure double pf ^he pther.is one of ^ht 
IseL See inow whether you still thiqk it may b9 xnade fj;<UD» 
^be double line. S^. I do. Soc. This line then is made dou- 
Jble of this other, if we add from this end of the other afiptbfir 
jiiie just as long? Sl. Certainly. Soc. From this line, there- 
fore, yPU f^y the space pf eight square feet will be formed; 
if four lines pf the sanae length as this be drawfi* $l. %e». 
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Soc. Let U8 then draw from it four Ikies equal to it.r— Is nol 
this the figure which you say must contain eight square feet \ 
Sl. Yes. Soc. Now are there not in this figure these four 
spaces, each of which is equal to the figure of four square feet? 
Sl. •There are. Soc. How large is it therefore i is it not four 
times as large ? Sl. it is^ certainly. Soc. And is a space four 
^ times as large as the other double of it? Sl. No^ indeed. 
Soc. But hbw much larger? Sl. Quadruple. Soc. So that 
from the double line a figure is made, not double, but quadru- 
ple. Sl. It is so. Soc. For four times four are sixteen; are 
they not ? Sl. Yes. Soc. But from what line is the space of 
eight square feet made ? from this line have we not got a figure 
four times as large as the other of four feet? Sl. We have. 
Soc. But from the half of this line this fourth part of the figure 
of eight square feet ? Sl. Yes. Soc. Well : is not the figure 
of eight feet double of this, and half of this ? Sl. Undoubtedly. 
Soc. Will it not then be formed by a line longer than one of 
this lengthi and shorter than one of this? Sl. It seems to me 
so. Soc. Right: for whatever seems to you, that answer. And 
tell me ; is not this line two feet long, and this four ? Sl. Yes. 
Soc. And the line of the figure of eight square feet must be 
longer than this line of two feet, and shorter than this of four? 
Sl. It must. Soc. Try now to tell me how long it must be. 
Sl. Three feet. Soc. If it be a line of three feet then, we will 
add to this line half its length, and it will be three feet long: for 
these are two feet, and this is one : and from this point in the 
same manner ; these are two feet, and this is one : and so' the 
figure you speak of is made. Sl. Itis. Soc. Now if it has three 
feet on this side, and ihree feet on this, the whole.figure contains 
thrice three square feet? Sl. So it appears. Soc. And how 
many feet are thrice three? Sl. Nine. Soc. But how many 
feet was the figure double of the other to contain? Sl. Eight 
Soc. Neither from the line of three feet, therefore, is the space 
of eight square feet formed. Sl. It is not, indeed. Soc. Try 
then to tell us correctly from what line it may be made : and if 
you do not like calculating, mark out of what length it must be. 
Sl. Really, Socrates, I cannot at all tell. 

Soc. Tell me: is not this figure, which we have here, that of 
four square feet? do you perceive? Sl. I do. Soc. And we 
might add to that figure this other equal to it ? Sl. Yes. Soc. 
And this third equal to each of these others ? Sl. Yes. Soc. 
And to fill up the whole figure, we might add this one in the 
.comer'? Sl. Certainly. Soc. Would not these then be four 
equal spaces ? Sl. Yes. Soc. Now bow much larger is this 
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'^hole figure than this one^^ Sl. Four times. Soc. But we 
wanted it twice as large: do not jou remember? Sl. Yes^ 
very well. Soc. Now here is a line, do you observe^ passing 
from one of these angles to another, which cuts in two each of 
these spaces. Sl. Yes. Soc. These therefore are four equal 
lines enclosing this space ? Sl. They are. Soc. Consider now 
of what size diis space is. Sl. I cannot tell. Soc. Of each 
of these ^aces> four in number, does not each line cut off the 
half and enclose it in the middle? is it not so? Sl. Yes, 




Soc. And how many spaces of this size are there in this figure? 
Sl. Four. Soc. And how many in this? Sl. Two. Soc. 
But four is what of two? Sl. Double. Soc. How many 
square feet then does this figure contain? Sl. Eight. Soc. 
From what line? Sl. From this. Soc. From the one which 
passes from one corner of the figure of four feet to the other ? 
Sl. Yes. Soc. This line the sophists call the diameter : so 
that, if the name of this be the diameter, from the diameter, as 
you say, O Slave of Meno, the double square will be formed^ 
Sl. It will, certainly, Socrates. 



I now proceed to offer some remarks on particular passages 
of the dialogue, hoping that some of them may be useful to stu- 
dents who have not been conversant with Plato's writings. 

Toi rot; StaA^you TFp^trooncc. 

*E^eKpiTvig, 00ei^, 'AiFoWoBcopoc, SooKp&nig^ Kififfg, Sifi^(etf, 

Kgiroov, 6 rcov ev^exa (fmiQiTVjg, 

The speakers in this dialogue are in reality only Echecrates 
and Pha^o ; all that is said by others being merely recited. 
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P. ^2. 1. 14. (First Basil edition.) Ediecrttes. Tl «&y ^ 

hrnv irroL thnv 6 Mig irpi rou dsevflerou ; x»i x&g eriXfur* ; 

It is necessary to read, Ti oSv ^\ i<mv irra tlitsv 6 iof^p wpi 

The present reading, implying a knowlege that Sooratea had 
said something before his death, is quite inconsistent with Eche- 
crates's declaration (1. 17*)» ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ heard no particular wfaaC^ 
eyer^bout Socrates' death, except that it was ooanioned by 
taking the poison : whereas tbe reading now proposed is merriy 
an inquiry vi^hether he had or had not said any thing before his 
decease. 

P. 22. 1. 41. hot ^ ravTU ouSev iraw jxoi eXenvh eW^a, <o$ elxog 
av dd^eiev elvai Trecpim frevdei. 

vaqovTi agrees, not with ifiy^^i^ but with /xoi. 

P. 23. 1. 1. Ecbecrates. Ti $e; 'Apia-ninrog xa) KKeopi^goTog 
mapzyiyovro \ Phaedo: ou S^ra. Iv A\ylvr^ yoLp hxiyovro sIvm, — De- 
metr. Phaler. 

De Elocutione :—• -6 nXaraiv 'Agio'Timrov xa) AXeojxjSporov XoiSo- 
gYi<ron $eXvi<rag, Iv Aiyifti ^fo^ayouvroLg, 8s8«o-jX6you Sooxgxrovg 'Airj^ 
vj](riy. In) 7roXkoi$ r^iuipu^y xcti |x^ haitXBxia'otVTa^ cog rov kraipov xeii 
^i8a(rxaXoy* xairoi ov^, oXovg aisiyoYTOLg hotxo<rlovg c'raUovg rm 
*Jdijyaiv rauTOL wivra 8««^f ^8*iy jxly ovx elwev, KoiBoptot yap ^y b Xoyo^, 
ewFgsTrcos Se woos tA8s rov Tgovov* 'E^eorrfieig yoip 6 ^a/Scuv touj iret- 
p6vrag ScioxpotTH, xa) xotTuXe^as ixaarov, e7ravegamiie)$f el xoi) *Apl<r^ 
TiiFTTOS xa) KXsofjt,PfQTog TTagYio'av, ou $i}<riy Iv Alyivri yap {<ray. 
vavra yog ra frpoeipYifieva If^famTai rw, Iv Alytvrj ^o'av* xa) ttoXu 
Bnvdregos b Xoyos Boxel, rov ngayfiaros aurov kpt^^aivovros to Seivoy, 
ouy) ToO xiyovTos. p. l65. ed. Oxon. 1676. 

P. 23. 1. 24. — o'mvi^ev e\s ravrov avrwv (rov XuTi}got; xa) tou 
^Seo^) Tot$ xopv^as, xa) ha TavTa, eo av ro erepov Trapayivfirou, hta" 
xoXouSsi v(rTspov xa) to erepov, &(Tirep oSy xa) avrm [uoi eoixev, eirei^ 
UTO TOU ^eo-ftou ijy Iv rep (txIXm to aXyelv, sTxeiv 8^ ^a/yerai l9raxo- 
XouSoOy TO ^Sv. 

Ixe/vctf $s ^afvsrai l^axoXouSoDv t. ^. Forster. — Perhaps, nnreg 
oSv xai auTtt) jxoi loixev, l^eiS^, ^O u^ro ro5 detrfiotj ^y Iv rol (rxIXfi, to 
aKyeiv elxei $^, ^a(vs2'6ai iTroeXoXouSouv to i)$u. 

JP. 24. 1. 1. Kara ri Sig oSv vots ou ^aa"! iei^irov elvai aurov lau- 
Tov aTTOXTivvuvai, CO Sa)xpareg ; Rousseau^ for one> has discussed 
thi9 matter, and wkh hk usual eloquence. Noovelle H^Unse, 
P. HI. Lettr. 21.22. 

P. 24. 1. 5. T(rco^ jxlvrof iavpi^aaTov (ro) favelrui, e] rouro imvov 
Twv aXXeov diravrm dvXovv homy xd) oviiirore Tvy^dvn rep eaipmirm 
w^yrrep xa) raWa itrrtv, Srs xa) olg /SiXrwy rrfvixvai, ^ ^^v dl$ di 
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fiiXnov TttvavM, iaufuaoTov 1a'oi)$ 0*01 ^alvireu si rovroi^ roig oaApi- 
vois jxij oo-iov aurous laurou^ f u froieiv aXX' aXXov 8si Trspifiiveiy evf^t- 
Tijv. 

oSo-^gp xoJ TflfXXa* «XX* Icrrtv — . Forster. 

Tuyvavsi eZ(rTffp riWa) Suicide is not, like other things, 
sometimes good, sometimes evil. 

P. 24. I. 13. OuKoBv, 'i^ 9$, xau 9V otv, rwv o-^aurou nrr^uirmv el 
Ti auTO lauTo airoxTtmioi, jx^ (rvji^^voivTog <rov, in jSouXsi auro rsAvft- 
vai, yoLkeKah^ig if ieurop ; ^ 

Rather, ooxouv, ij 8' oj, x«} <ri 

P. 25. 1. 21. Tl II 8jj ?re^} auri^v 1^5 ^^ov^trscof xt^o-iv; fFongov 
e/tWdiov TO <rwiJt,»f ^ ov, lav ti$ aputo Iv rjj ^ij'njo'ei xoiveovov (rvfAnoLpei' 
Xaf/i>^iyYi ; oTov to roiovSe Xeyeo. Jpa ?;^gi oAijdsiav riva orpt^ re xa) 
&Kori roig avdpanroig ; ^ tm ye Toisajrot xai 01 TOiijrai as) fjfMHf t^vX- 
KvtM'iVy OTi oSt' iiKOvofiev axgi/Se^ ouSev, ovre 6gmfiev ; Kalroi, el airm 
Toov fpept TO (Tfiojxa alo-S^o-eeov jiti^ ax^ijSei^ 0i(ri> jxijSs ffetfelg^ <^XP^V y 
a! oXXai. — " The notice we have by our senses of the existiiig 
ef things without us, though it be not altogether so certain as 
omr intuitive knowlege, or the deductions of oar reason employ* 
ed about the clear ap[>8tract ideas of our own minds; yet it is an 
assurance that deserves llhe name of kuowlege/' Locke, Essay 
on H. U. b. iv, ch. 11. '* The first capacity of human intellect 
is, that the mind is fitted to receive the impressions made on it 
either through the senses^ by outward objects^ or by its owtt 
operations, when it reflects on them. This is the first step a 
wa«n makes towards the discovery of any thing, and the ground- 
work whereon to build all rtiose notions which ever he shall have 
naturally in this world. All those «ublime thoughts which tower 
above the clouds, and reach as high as heaven itaelf, take their 
rise and footing h«re.*' Locke, Essay on H. U. b. ii, ch. 1. 
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ON THE 

IMPORTANCE OF ACQUIRING THE 
GREEK AND LATIN LANGUAGES. 



Xhb geoias of a language consists in its aptness for expressing 
in the most harmonious and laconic manner what other Janguages 
less happily express. Hence the Greek and Latin, being die 
only two languages which have a standard quantity, are better 
adapted for poetry than all the other languages of the world. 
The Greek, on account of its possessing a melodious mixture 
of vowels and consonants^ must have the precedency of every 
other, and is said to be truly like themselves^ and in every respect 
conformable to their transcendent and universal genius. During 
the existence of Grecian commonwealthsr^ and as long as they 
maintained their liberty, they were undoubtedly the most exalted 
and heroic confederacy that ever existed. They were (says a 
modem Philologist) the most polite, bravest, and wisest of men. 
In the short space of little more than a century, they became 
such statesmen, warriors, orators, historians, physicians^ poets,, 
critics, painters, sculptors, architects, and philosophers, that this 
"golden period is considered as a providential event in honor of 
human nature, to show to what perfection the human species 
might ascend. It appears that the effulgence of Grecian genius, 
to which this golden period refers, did not break forth till after 
the defeat of Xerxes, when the dread of Persian power was at 
an end, and continued to shipe till the time of Alexander the 
Macedonian, after whom it sunk, never to rise again. This 
was the age of the greats the terrible^ the striking, and the sub^ 
lime, which has never been equalled iu any after-age. Where 
matter abounds, words of course follow, and such words too, 
as correspond with the grandeur of the ideas. Whence we find 
that the Greek, from its copiousness and universality, was capa- 
ble of expressing every subject with propriety. Here were 
words and cumbers adapted to the humor of an Aristophanes, 
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to the native elegance of a Menander, to the amorous strains of 
a Sapphoi to the rural lays of a Theocritus^ and to the sublime 
conceptions of a Sophocles and a Homer. The sapie may be 
observed in prose. Here Isocrates was enabled to display his 
art in all the nice accuracy of periods and counterpoise of dic- 
tion. Here Demosthenes found materials for that nervous com- 
position and puissant eloquence which rushed like a torrent too 
impetuous to be withstood. The same in philosophy. Here 
Aristotle, strict, orderly^ and metho^lical, exhibits the wbole^ of 
bis doctrines with such a pregnant brevity^ that in every sen- 
tence we seem to read a page. Here Plato, copious, figurative, 
and majestic, intermixing the facetious with the satiric, and en- 
riching his works with tales and fables, and the mystic theology 
of ancient times. The same may be said of Xenophon, the 
model of simplicity itself. And how admirably is all this done 
in Greek! 

Graiis ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rotundo 
Musa loqui. 

From the Greeks and their language we will now pass to the 
Romans tind their language. The Roman or Latin language 
has been justly considered the basis of a liberal education. For 
skill in the Latin classics not only admits the student into repo- 
sitories of knowlege, without which he would be entirely ex- 
cluded, but also unfolds the structure of many of the modem 
languages, which are clearly derived from it. The fall of the 
Roman empire has produced as much confusion, and perhaps 
more new tongues than the fall of the tower of Babel. It is 
one of the greatest scourges that could have befallen mankind, 
to have multiplied the number of languages. In order to travel 
with ease only through Europe, we are necessitated to learn, at 
least, twentjr languages, when the Latin language would have 
answered the purpose of all* For we find from the reign of 
Augustus till the time of Attila, during a period of six centu- 
ries, the Latin language was the sole one spoken from the Eu- 
phrates to Mount Atlas. The laws, under which a hundred 
nations lived, were written in Latin; the Greek then only served 
for amusement— the barbarous jargons of provinces were only 
for the populace. The Latin language ought still to be that of 
all the learned men of Europe. — But it may be asked, what sort 
of people were the Romans i A nation wholly engrossed in wars 
^nd commotions, some foreign, others domestic^ which for 700 
years entirely occupied their thoughts. Hence we find that 
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ibeir language was canimeiiMirate with their idea»i copiom in 
all terms eKpresiive of things political, aad ^kkH adapjuid 4o tha 
{Hirposea of hitlory and popular eloquence; but oa the whob 
inferior to the Greek, as appears from .their best writers. Wbea 
Cicero betook ^mself to the stud j of philosophy, be wm 4XHB- 
|Mslled to coofees the poverty of )m own language with respect 
to philosophical matters ; consequently, be borrowed a wuiiber 
of term^ from ihe Co-eek. X<ucEetius« a soeptical pbiloaopher« 
liKhQ florished neiaJy at the same time, acknowksges alao ibe 
difficulty of writing on philoaopby, both on acoount ofdie defi- 
ftiency of the langu^e and iK>yelty of the subject : 

^ Nee me animi fallit, Graiorum obscura reperta 
DiiEcile inlustrare Latinis versibus esse. 
Propter egestatem linguae et rerum novitatem/' 

Thus far premised^ on the comparative excellencies of the 
Greek and Latin languages : we shall now endeavor tp show the 
importance of acquiring them. There is a certain class of men 
in the world who vilify all that they have not acquired themselves, 
4md contend, that to spend five or six yeaiis in ;aequiring ibe an- 
•cient langyages, is as much time loat^ when, accordsng io 
iwe haiiKe translcUions of every book of merit, Df ^whiich ihe 
•cients can boast, and which even surpass the origkials, aiich 
•as they are transmitted to lUs.-^^That aU the tnerit of the 
"work, and all ibe gratifications of taste, tcoasiat in ^tbe at^tle 
and ca^bibitionB of those translations, there can be joo dosrint : 
Jbtut these can be viewed with advantage onb^ in ^ lOErigittal 
language. Sut, if antiquity could boast -of no other than 
hooks of science, then it^must be confessed, that ibe leavMed 
languages should not have so strong a climn on «ur atten- 
tion; for science is independent of style, and truths can be 
oommunicated in one language tas well as in another. There 
are many commentators on tEuclid : he lias most merit who is 
most perspicuous in his demonstrations. Would it not .'be cidi- 
'Qulous in the extreme, to pi^etend »that it would afford (neither 
pleasttie rnQr;advantage to view the originaLpictures of Rafdiael, 
David, or Weat^ because the most celebrated of them have been 
^copied by subordinate painters ? It is true, that they have tbeen 
able to display some of the most .prominent features, but they 
could never imitate those masterly touches of ihe pencil ^wfaich 
8 trike.ao forcibly in the original pictures. If, then^ weso>highly 
> prize originals of the inferior art of painting, and of which no co* 
pies can satisfy our curiosity, have not the Ofiginals of'poetrj. 
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at katty «ti eqaal value i Are there aot ifaose happj strolcet of 
bamor, thoid deUcate tume of fane; and expreasioD^ which form 
the Gharacter of genioiiy and defy translations no lets than the 
■lafterly coloring of Raphael defies imitation ? > 

Bat a knowlege of tl^ classics is advocated not merely for the 
pltaBiva which it may give to the sttident; it is indispensably 
fe^site to every one who wishes to write with accuracy and 
elegance in his own language* So considerable and apparent^ 
indeed, is the iofluence of critical , learning on die style of En- 
glisby German, and French aatbors, that their respective merits 
seem commensurate with thdr knowlege of the ancients^ In 
Germany^ Jacobi, Goethe, Weiland, Lassing, and Dr. Huff- 
land, have written admirable specimens of blank verse; but 
these writers previously excelled in composing Latin verses. If 
Addison surpassed his cotemporaries in that beautiful simplici^ 
and ease, by wlrich his works will ever continue to charm^ it is 
also known, that he previously excelled in his imitations of Virgil 
and Horace. These observations will also apply to the names 
of Milton, Parneli, Pope, Young, and Goldsmith. Dr. John-i 
son was, perhaps, the best Latin scholar in his age r this great 
eccentric genius seemed equally formed to terrify vice, when he 
ebose to assume the character of the moralist ; or delight the 
fancy, when he was inclined to sport with the fictions of poetry. 
Whence we find that a familiarity with the classics has generally 
accompanied distinguished excellence in literary compositions* 
Ought we not to adopt the same means, in order to gain the 
same end? All this becomes more obvious, when we consider, 
that the philosophy of grammar cannot be acquired by a survey 
of one language only. In order to establish general principles, 
it is necessary that they be proved by an application to different 
objects* 

Those who have been esteemed the most learned grammarians, 
are those who have with the greatest care investigated the prin 
ciples of ancient languages. We shall only mention, Eichom 
and Klopstock for the German ; Mons. and Mde. Daciier^ and 
Chambaud, for the French ; Mr. Harris, Home Tooke, and 
Lindley Murray^ for the English. Home Tooke thought Jc ex* 
pedient to penetrate into the recesses of the Saxon and Norman 
dialects, in order to discover the rudiments of the English lan- 
guage. Few and slow, indeed, would have been the improve- 
ments of German^ English, and French literature, had not our 
first authors governed themselves by the finished examples of 
the ancients. The efforts of ingenuity, in the progress even of 
mechanical inventions, are comparatively ineffectual, unless a 
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model b^ fii^t presented for imitation. It is easy to imitate, 
but difficult to discover. For example: when the Romans 
first invaded Greece, their arts were rude, and their language 
equally uncultivated; but Athens and Corinth furnishing models 
of sculpture and architecture, the temples and statues of Rome 
soon rivalled tho^e of Greece. They were also presented with 
admirable specimens of poetry, and Virgil and Horace soon, 
learned to echo the strains of Homer and Findar. 

But to view with advantage the beneficial influence which the 
study of the classics has on style, let us advert only to the first- 
rate JEnglish authors: tliey have published thdr elaborate works 
in the I^tin. In the style of Hooker, Milton^, Gregory, and Sir 
Isaac Newton, we discover, by the choice of their words, ar* 
raugement of their sentences, and selection of their phrases, the 
strictest imitation of the ancients. 

To be competently skilled in ancient learning (says Mr. 
Harris) is by no means a work of such insuperable difficulty as 
is generally imagined : the very progress itself is attended with 
delight, and resembles a journey through some pleasant country, 
in which every mile we advance new charms arise. The same 
application, the same quantity of habit, will make a scholar, as 
a gamester, or any other character equally illiberal and low. In 
truth (continues he), every man's understandings when ripened 
and matured, is a composite of natural capacity and of super- 
induced habit. Hence the greatest men will necessarily, be 
those who possess the best capacities, cultivated by the best 
habits. Hence also moderate capacities, when adorned with 
valuable science, will far transcend others naturally more acute, 
when either neglected or applied to low and base purposes. 
Our learned author concludes his treatise on Universal Gram- 
mar by recommending to all who have a relish for Letters, to 
inspect the finished models of Grecian literature, and not to 
squander away those precious hours, which they cannot recall, 
on the fungous growth of novels, in which, it is to be feared, 
they rarely find any rational pleasure, and more rarely still, any 
solid improvement. 

Edinburgh, 1824. 



HADES— the Condition of the^ SOUL immediate^ 
after Death, and on Spirits and Supernatural Inter^ 
positions. 



Part II. — [Concluded from No. LXL} 

X HE uext interposition of Providence which I shall give, is that 
which compelled Alypius, the friend of the apostate Julian, and to 
whom that emperor intrusted the fulfilment of his favorite project 
of rebuilding the Temple of Jerusalem^ to relinquish the work. 
The account given by Ammianus Marcellinus, an enemy to the 
Christian faith, is as follows : ** When, therefore, this Alypius had 
set himself to the vigorous execution of his charge, in which he 
had all the assistance that the governor of the province could afford 
him, horrible balls of fire breaking out near the foundation, with 
frequent and reiterated attacks, rendered the place from time to 
time inaccessible to the scorched and blasted workofen ; and the 
victorious element continuing in this manner obstinately and reso- 
lutely bent, as it were, to drive them to a distance, Alypius thought 
best to five over the enterprise." Warburton, in perhaps the 
most osetul, the most interesting, and most eloquent of his works, 
bis diteourse on this earthquake and fiery eruption which defeated 
that emperor's attempt to rebuild the Temple, after exposing the 
iophistry, mis-statements, and evasions of the enemies of the Chris- 
tian faith, and after having drained every source of ancient learning 
on this magnificent subject, thus powerfully winds up his conclu- 
sion : *' But it is now time to turn to our mathematician, and to 
request him to prepare his tables of calculation, if for no other pur- 

Eose than to gratify our curiosity in the doctrine of chances. When 
e is ready, let us know how many millions to one are the odds 
against a natural eruption's securing the honor of the Christian re- 
ligion, at that very impoi*tant juncture when God's omnipotence 
was thus openly defied ; and not by this or that crack-brained 
atheist, but by all the powers of the world combined against it* 
Let him add these other circumstances, that the mountain of the 
temple was, both from its frame and situation, most unlikely to be 
the scene of a physical eruption ; and that this eruption was con- 
fined, contrary to its usual nature, to that very spot of ground : 
and then see how these will increase the odds. But his task is but 
begun ; he must reckon another circumstance, the fire's obstinately 
breaking out by fits, as often as they attempted to proceed ; and 
its total extinction on their giving up the enterprise : let him, I 
say, add this to the account, and see how it will then stand. To 
these, too, he must join the phenomena of the cross in the air, 
and on the garments, which will open a new career to his caicula- 
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lions : and farther to inflame the reckoning, he may take notice, 
thai hbtonF speaks knt of one other oommotion confined to fiw 
entrails of this hill, which likewise happened at a verv critical 
juncture — the crucifixion of our Lord ; when the veil of the Tem- 
ple was rent in twain from the top to the bottom, and the c«rth 
did quake, and the rocks re»t« Lastly, he may reflect, if he pleases, 
that all these odds lie on the side of a divine interposition to hinder 
an attempt, which a space of fourteen hundred years hath never 
seen revived ; though the project itself (the restoration of one of 
the most celebrated temples in the woiid) is in its nature most 
alluring to superstition ; and though the long imbecifilies of reli- 
gion and government, in the various revolutions there undergone, 
have afforded ample opportunity to a rich and crafty people to 
effect what was the only means of wiping out their opprobrium, 
and redeeming them from universal contempt.** 

It is hardly necessary to remark, that in addition to this ihas- 
terly, eloouent, and convincing summary of the proofs of the cre- 
dibility of this divine interposition, the four irrefutable marks of 
truth can be applied to it : that it happened publicly in the pre- 
sence of witnesses — that men's outward senses could judge of it — ■ 
that a record was made of the fact — and that it commenced at the 
time of the fact. The means too were worthy of the end ; and it 
has no inteniiixture of trifling circumstances, or of mere individual 
benefit. 

More occurrences of this nature could be enumerated ; but we 
• must hasten to a conclusion, and now offer some of a more recent 
date, and ^hicb have not for their object the same great ends. 

The pious and learned Dr. Doddridge gives a very guarded and 
curious account of a vision seen by Colonel Gardiner, who fell so 
sallantly at the battle of Preston Pans. The circumstance is well 
known, and has gained predence with a great number of persons ; 
and, indeed, it would be difficult to shake the evidence on which it 
rests. To that evidence the following may be added : — Previous 
to the time in which Colonel Gardiner saw this vision, he was a 
man deeply immersed in sin : after he had seen it, he left his evil 
courses in great horror of mind, and became a pattern of virtue and 
piety. If he brought forth the fruits of the spirit, it must have 
been from a lively faith in Christ, which could have been derived 
only from the influence of the Holy Spirit : therefore, whatever 
were the means by which this change was wrought, those means 
must have been used by a Divine Power. The affirmations and 
correspondent conduct of Col. Gardiner will not allow us to 
doubt his veracity. The account given by Dr. Doddridge is : 
*' He thought he saw an unusual blaze of light fall on the book 
while he was reading, which he at first imagined might happen by 
some accident in the candle; but lifting up his eyes, he appre- 
hended, to his extreme amazement, that there was before him, as it 
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vrere suspended io the air^ a visible representation of the Lord 
Jesus Christ upon the Cross^ surrounded on all sides with a glorv ; 
and was impressed, as if a voice, or something equivalent to a 
voiee, had come to him, to this effect, (for he was not coul^dent 
as to the very words) : ' Oh sinner, did I suffer this for thee, and 
are these the returns?* But whether this were an audible voice, 
or only a strong impression on his mind equally striking, he did 
not seem very confident; though to the best of my remembrance, 
be rather judged it to be the former/* In the instances produced, 
the supernaturitl interpositions have not been relations of indivi- 
dual apparitions^ who had previously existed in this world, and 
re-appeared with forms by which those who were acquainted with 
thetn during life knew them again. Dr. Ferriar has certainly pro- 
duced many indisputable instances of persons believing they both 
saw and conversed with apparitions, who were afflicted either with 
some physical derangement of their systems, or labored under 
some mental delusions. It has appeared to me, that his theory 
would have been much strengthened by an examination into the 
habits of those mystics who have related their intercourse with the 
sainted Spirits of those who had been confessors and martyrs in 
the times of persecution. There are, however, one or two in- 
stances for which in my opinion he does not satisfactorily account. 
The want of some worthy end for the deviation from the general 
laws of nature, may perhaps be sufficient to invalidate the declared 
authenticity of any supernatural apparition. Whether that which 
I am now going to quote from Dr. Ferriar's work is one without 
a sufficiently important end, the reader must determine for himself. 
*' Ficinus and Michael IV^ercato, illustrious friends, after a long 
discourse on the nature of the soul, had agreed that, whoever of 
the two should die first, should, if possible, appear to his surviving 
friend, and inform him of his condition in the other world. A 
short time afterwards, says Baronius, it happened, that while 
Michael Mercato the elder was studying philosophy, early in the 
morning, he suddenly heard the noise of a horse galloping in the 
street, which stopped at his door, and the voice of his friend Fici- 
mis was heard, exclaiming, * O Michael ! O Michael I those things 
are true.' Astonished at this address, Mercato rose and looked 
out of the window, where he saw the back of his friend drest in 
white, galloping off on a white horse. He called after him, and 
followed him with his eyes, till the appearance vanished. Upon 
enquiry, he learned that Ficinus had died at Florence at the very 
time when this vision was presented to Mercato at a considerable 
distance. Many attempts have been made to discredit this story ; 
but I think the evidence has never been shaken. I entertain no 
doubt, that' Mercato had seen what he described ; in following t!ie 
reveries of Plato, the idea of his firiend and their compact had 
been revived, and had produced a spectral impression, during the 
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tolitude and awful silence of the early hours of study.*' Tbat a 
apectral impression should have beeu produced at the precise 
little of his friend's death, is highly improbable ; it must also be 
remembered that the approach of the apparition was aooouBoed 
by tlie loud clatter of a galloping steed, that the at<^ stopped, 
and he heard the voice of his friend, and saw his form. Not 
during the night, not in a situation in which gloomy ideas could 
have beeu excited by scenery, not during sickness, but in the 
morniugf while studying. The evidence of the authenticity Dr. 
Fcrriar thinks complete. Of its credibility each may fofm his own 
condusioitii. 

I shall conclude this essay with the following curious statement. 
'* Sir John Burroughes, being sent envoy to the Emperor by King 
Charles I., did take his eldest son Caisho Burroughes along with 
him, and taking his journey through Italy, left hia son at Florence 
10 learn the language ; where he, having an intrigue with a beauti- 
ful courtesan (mistress to the Grand Duke), their familiarity be- 
came so public, that it came to the Duke's ear, who took a resolu- 
tion to have him murdered : but Caisho having bad timely notice 
of the Duke's design by some of the English there, immediately 
leA the city without acquainting his mistress with it, and came to 
England ; whereupon the Duke, being disappointed of bia revenge, 
felt upon his mistress with most reproachful language: she, on the 
other side, resenting the sudden departure of her gallant, of 
whom she was most passionately enamoured, killed herself. 
At the same moment she expired, she did appear to Caisho at his 
lodgings in London : Colonel Remes was then in bed with him, 
who saw her as well as he ; giving him an account of her resent- 
ments of his ingratitude to her in leaving her so suddenly, and ex- 
posing her to the fury of the Duke, not omitting her own tragical 
exit; adding withal, that he should be slain in a duel, which ac- 
cordingly happened ; and thus she appeared to him frequently, 
even when his younger brother (who afterwards was Sir John) was 
in bed with him. As often as she did appear, he would cry out 
with great shrieking, and trembling of kis body, as anguish of 
mind, saying, ' O God ! here siie cornea, she comes,' and at this 
rate slie appeared till he was killed : she appeared to him the 
morning before he was killed. Son^ of my acquaintance have told 
me, that he was one of the most beautiful ipeu in England, and very 
valiant, but proud and blood-thirsty. The story was so commoii, 
that King Charles I. sent for Caisho Burroughes' father, whom be 
examined as to the truth of the matter ; who did, together with 
Colonel Remes, aver the matter of fact to be true, so that the 
King thought it worth his while to send to Florence to enquire at 
what time this unhappy lady killed herself: it was found to be the 
same minute that she first appeared to Caisho, being a-bed with 
Colonel Remes. This relation I had from my worthy friend Mr. 
Morsoif^ who bad it from Sir John's own mouth, brother of Caisho: 
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he bad also the same accouDt from his own father, who was inti- 
mately acquainted with old Sir John Burroughes and both his 
sons, and says, as often as Caisho related this, he wept bitterly." 
From what has been advanced, it is presumed that the possibi- 
lity exists of apparitions of the departed appearing to man, since 
for especial purposes some are related to have been sent. It may 
be added, that, where the end is worthy of such deviation from 
the laws of nature, and the authenticity of the circumstance well 
supported, the probabilities are in favor of the belief, that the 
spirits of the dead, united to a form similar to that which they 
possessed during life, have appeared to man. Perhaps the 
superficial sketch given in this essay, may elicit from some abler 
pen more profound remarks on a subject so universally interesting. 

* N. O. 
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SUBJECTS FOR THEMES. 

85. Sperat infestis, metuit secundis 

Alteram sortem bene prseparatum 

Pectus. 
86* Quid brevi fortes jaculemur aevo 

Multa? 

87. Nihil est ab omnI 
Parte beatum. 

88. Post equitem sedet atra cura. 

89. Est et fideli tuta silentio 
Merces. 

90. Vis consilt expers mole ruit sua : 

Vim temperatam Dii quoque provehunt 
In majus. 

91. Crescentem sequitur cura pccuniam* 
93. Bene est, cui Deus obtulit. 

Parca, quod satis est, manu. 

93. ^ Eradenda cupidinis 
Pravi sunt elementa. 

94. Quod adest, memento 
Componere squus. 

95. Ille potens sui 
Lstusque deget, cui licet in diem 
Dixisse, Vixi. 

96. Recti cultus pectora roborant* 

97. Quis scit an a^lciant hodiernse crastina summse 
Tempora Dii Super! ? 
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98. Paulumsepultse distat inertias 
Celata virtus. 

99. Fortuna non mutat genus. 

SUBJECTS FOR DECLAMATIONS IN ENGLISH. 

SI. Is England more indebted for her greatness to her constitution or 
to the disposition of the people ? 

23. Was Charles 1st justifiable in not acceding to the proposition 
of Parliament immediately before the civil war ? 

53. Was Kins James justifiable in ordering the execution of SirWalter 

Raleigh t 

54. Did the Feudal system conduce to the interests of society ? 

S5« Could the British Constitution be considered as free before the 
Revolution ? 

26. Whether was the reign of Alfred or that of Edward the Third the 

most glorious ? 

27. Was the introduction of the arts and sciences into Britain by 

Agrlcola a compensation for the loss of its liberty? 

28. Do the character and conduct of Hampden deserve the applause of 

posterity f 
29* Was Charles the First justifiable in signing the death-warrant of 
the Earl of Strafford? 

30. Is the British government as favorable to eloquence as the ancient 

republics of Greece and Rome ? 

31. Did the Barons compel King John to sign Magna Charta for the 

public good, or from interested motives? 

32. Was Cromwell actuated by ambition, or by the love of his 

country? 
S3. Was the conduct of the Earl of Warwick in the civil wars jus- 
tifiable ? 

34. Was it politic in Edward the First to destroy the Welch Bards ? 

35. Do the Crusades deserve the admiration of posterity ? 

36. Could political considerations justify the conduct of James 

Vlth of Scotland in stifling liis resentment for his mother's 
death ? 

37. Was William the Third prompted by ambitious motives, or by the 

invitation of the People of England, to ascend the Eaglish 
throne ? 

38. Whether was the reign of Edward the Third or that of Elizabeth 

the most glorious? 

39. Was the conduct of England justifiable in remaining passive spec- 

tators of the dismemberment of Poland ? 

40. Has the discovery of the passage to India by the Cape of Good 

Hope proved beneficial to the interests of mankind? 

41. Was James find justly expelled from the English throne? 

42. Is colonisation advantageous or prejudicial to the mother country ? 

43. Is the conduct of Mary Queen of Scots deserving of censure? 

44. Was the usurpation of the Protectorate by the Duke of Somerset 

beneficial to the interests of England? 

45. Is the liberty of the English Constitution to be ascribed to the 

wisdom of our ancestors, or to fortuitous events? 

46. Whether were the merits or demerits O'f Cardinal Wolsey'g poli- 

tical conduct the greater? 
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47. Whether has Scotland or England derived greater advantage from 

the Union'? 

48. Was the Roman conquest beneficial to Britain ? 

49. Did the misfortunes of Charles the First proceed from the errors 

of his government, ojr from the temper of the times? 

50. Whether have the discoveries of Newton or Columbus contributed 

most to the benefit of mankind ? 

51. Whether does learning or commerce produce happier effects on 

the civilisation of a country? 

52. Was the Norman conauest beneficial to England ? 

53. Is the liberty of the subject better secured by an elective or by an 

liereditary monarchy? 

54. Was Elizabeth justified in her conduct to Mary Queen of Scots? 

55. Was the monastic system beneficial to the interests ofScience ? 

56. Was Sir Matthew Hall justified in taking office under Oliver 

Cromwell ? 

57. Was Edward Ilnd justified in continuing the war with Scot- 

land after his fatlier's death ? 

58. Was the invasion of Scotland by Edward the First justifiable? 

59. Have the poets or prose writers of England conferred greater be- 

nefits on their country ? 

60. Is the punishment of death, except in cases of murder, consonant 

with the demands of justice ? 

61. Were the institutions of chivalry beneficial to mankind ? 

62. Whether did the Iteformation or the Revolution of 1688 tend 

more to promote the interests and glory of Great Britain ? 

63. Was the resignation of Charles Vth to be commended as a 

measure of sound policy ? 

64. Is the progress of the fine arts dependent upon particular forms of 

government-^ 

65. Does any advantage arise to nations from war ? 

66. Have the virtues of the ancient Romans been over-rated ? 

67. Had the Druids made an^ considerable advances in science ? 

68. Was Henry Vlllth justifiable in putting Sir Thomas More to 

death? 
69 Whether was Mahomet an impostor, or an enthusiast ? . 

70. Is the political conduct of John Milton defensible? 

71. Would uninterrupted peace be favorable to the prosperity of a ci- 

vilised people ? * ^ 

72. Did Henry VII. act improperly in passing a law to empower the 

Barons to sell their entailed estates ? 

73. Has the stage been productive of more benefit or prejudice to so- 

ciety? 

74. Has Spanish America been ultimately beneficial to the mother 

country ? 

75. Whether did Buonaparte or Oliver Cromwell render greater services 

to their respective countries ? 

76. Would Cicero have been admired as an orator in the British 

Senate ? 

77. Was Louis XIV. justified in revoking the edict of Nantz ? 

78i Could the Athenians have been ultimately victorious in the Pe- 
loponnesian war, if they had not sent the expedition to Sicily? 

79« Was Queen Mary's conduct justifiable in deserting her father 
King James 2nd ? 
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80. Wat Henry the Sth't conduct at the Refermation the retultof a 

desire to promote true religion ? 

81. Would it have been advantageous to Britain if Harold had gained 

the battle of Hastings ? 
83. Would our liberties now have been materially affected^ if King 
John had never signed Ma^na Charta? 

83. Was the House of Commons justified in expelling Mr. Wilkes in 

the year 1771? 

84. Was Thomas h. Becket actuated by right motives in his opposition 

to Henry Sdd ? 

85. Ar^the Papists justly chargeable with setting fire to London in 

1666? 

86. What period in English history deserves to be called the Au- 

gustan age of literature ? 

87. Whether was Milton or Homer the greater poet? 

88. Did the reign of Richard the First benefit his country? 

89. Does John Hampden deserve the praise of having acted entirely 

from patriotic motives ? 

90. Does the establishment of learned associations add materially to 

the stock of human learning ? 

91. Is the poetical genius greatly benefited by extensive reading? 
93. Is the retention of our possessions in the East Indies desirable to 

this country ? 

93. Whether is Gr^at Britain indebted for her security to her insular 

situation, or to the vigor of her laws ? 

94. Whether is a democracy or an aristocracy ultimately more dan- 

gerous to real liberty ? 

95. Is the establishment of a censorship of the press a desirable object 

in any country ? 

96. Was Great Britain justifiable in declaring war against her Ame- 

rican colonies? 

97. Whether was Hannibal or Julius Caesar the greater commander ? 

98. Was the French Revolution brought about by inflammatory pub- 

lications, or by the corruptions of the exiting government ? 

SUBJECTS FOR DECLAMATIONS IN LATIN. 

S5. Anne Romana respublica civiqm an suis vitiis eversa fiiitl 

36. Anne imperii sedes a Roma ad Byzantium recte fuit translata? 

37. Anne Atheniensibus profuit ostracismus? 

38. Anne Cyrus justum bellum fratri intulit ? 

29. Utrum bene an male de patria sua roeritus est Alcibiades ? 
SO. Uter majori admiratione dignus est, Julius an Augustus ? 

31. Evasjssetne victor Alexander, si Italiam aggressus esset? 

32. Quis majori est fide disnus, Livius an Herodotus ? 

. 33. Anne dignus est Camillus qui conditor Romee secundus appel- 
4etur? 

34. Laudandusne est Curtius, qui seipse in voraginem projecerit ? 

35. Potuitne Regulus ad Cartbagiuem non reverti ? 

36. Mariusne fuit Romae vere amicus ? 

37% Anne Demosthenes, amore patriae solo perculsus, adversarium 

Philippe sese professus est ? 
38. Utrum Socratem melius ex Platonicis an ex Xenophonteis libris 

cognoscimus ? 
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*S9. Profuissetne Romanis, si Pompeius in prslio Pharsalico victor 
evastsset? 

40. Quis majori dlgDior est laude in carmine Bucolico, Virgllius an 

Theocritus ? 

41. Potuitue totam Italiam Hannibal superare, si copias petenti mi- 

sisset Carthago } 

45. Quis majora in patriam mala intulit, S)rlla an Julius Ceesar ? 

43. Profuissetne Romanis Lex Agragria lata? 

44. Anne Romulus an Numa majorum beneficiorum in Romanes 

auctores fuerunt ? 
45« Fldesne Punica CarthaginieRsibus jure exprobraturf 

46. Anne Themistocles jure ostracismo damnatus est? 

47. Si nUnquam extitisset Alexander, duratunimne esset imperium 

Persicum? 

48. Chorumne in Gr^a tragcedia retinere necesse erat ? 

49. Rectene judicaverunt AthenienseSi prsesertim Aristopbanesi de 

Euripide ? 

50. Historicine an poetab Romani magis claruerunt? 

51. Debuitne Brutus Julium Caesarem interficere f 

SUBJECTS FOR ESSAYS. 

S3. On the advantages of an Academical education. 

34. On the necessity of carrying good resolutions into effect* 

35. On the dangers connected with prosperity. 

36. Nitimur in vetitum semper cupimusque negata. 

37. On the sin of what are called ** White Lies7* 

38. On the origin of language. 

39. On friendship. 

40. On the progress and decline of commercial nations. 

41. On the effects of the Olympic games in Greece. 

42. On the different provinces of hone$ty and what is fashionably 

called honor, 

43. On the propensity to, and folly of, avarice in old age. 

44. On the influence of eloquence in a government. 

45. On the art of killing time. 

. 46. On the influence of evil example. 

47. On the effects produced by the shows of gladiators on the Roman 

character. 

48. iEquum est 
Peccatis veniam poscentem reddere rursus. 

49. On the influence of poetry to civilise mankind. 

50. Go the comparative excellencies of ancient and modern tragedy. 

51. On the origin^ progress, and advantages of the Greek chorus. 

52. On truth. 

53. On the advantages of early piety. 

54. On the value of an honest man. 

55. On the origin and effects of sculpture. 

56. On tl>e propriety of adorning life, and serving society by latnlable 

exertion. 

57. On the importance of virtue in a friend. 

58. On the folly and wickedness of war. 

59. On goodness of heart. 

QO, On the obligations which learning owes to the Christian Religion. 
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61. On the importance of governing the temper. 

63. On the advantages derivable from national adrersitj. 

63. On the extent of Shakespeare's learning. 

SUBJFXTS FOR VERSES. 

31. Ovidius in Ponto. 

32. Athens liberator. 
S3. Morft Alexandri. 

34. Mora Jiilii Cssaris. 

35. Maura ftcrvitiis. 

36. Lau8 ruris. 

37. Tn Lesbiam pulcherrimam. 

38. Nrania in Dominum Byron. 

39> Carmine Di Superi placantur, carmine Manes. 

40. Pompciorum ruinte reperts. 

41. llli rubur ct les triplex 

Circa pectus erat qui fragilem truci , 

Com mi sit pelago ratem 
Primus. 
4'^ Iaus Astronomie. 

45. Cartha^ dcleca. 

44. (iraiis ingenium. Grails dedit ore rotnndo 
Musa loqui. 

46. Ilorculanei prostrati reliquiae. 

46. Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. 

47. rinibus expulsum patriis. 
4H. Juvenum cura\ 

49. Commcrcii laudes. 

50. Mors Nelsoni. 



THE ANGLO-SAXON CHURCH, 



In" Canon xxx of the Church of England^ respecting the sign of 
the cross in baptism, we are expressly assured that, '^ so far was 
It from the purpose of the Church of £ugland to forsake and reject 
the Churches of Italy, France, Spain, Germany, or any such like 
Churches, in all things which they held and practised, that, as 
the Apology of the Church of England (written by Bishop 
Sewel) confesseth, it doth with reverence retain those ceremo* 
nies which do neither endamage the Church of God, nor offend 
the minds of sober men ; and only departed from them in those 
particular points wherein they were fallen both from themselves 
in their ancient integrity, and from the Apostolical Churches 
which were their founders/' 
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This Canon relates particularly to baptism ; and it niay fairly 
be inferred from it that our wise reformers, instead of wishing 
to introduce their own inventions into the worship of God, in- 
quired most diligently for the pattern of the Primitive Temple, 
which temple had been profaned, if not destroyed, by a 
second Babylon. Accordingly when the decree, as it were, 
went forth to restore and build the primitive church, — of which 
it is expressly foretold that it should continue pure till some 
should fall off from the faith, — (1 Tim. iv. l.)they inquired 
most carefully into the primitive forms and ceremonies, and 
adopted them in preference to all others. And perhaps if we 
were to single out an individual who may be considered as 
having built up by the plummet, (to carry on the allusion to 
Joshua and Zerubabel,) and laid the last stone of our reformed 
Church, more eminently than any one else, it would be the 
author of the Apology for the Church of England, to whom our 
Canon refers us. And yet Bishop Jewel's Defence of his Apo- 
logy, an acknouleged document of the Church of Elngland, is 
out of print ! O tempora, O mores ! 

But to proceed to the point, — which is to show that our re- 
formers did positively adopt the forms of the^Primitive Church, 
and those of the Anglo-Saxon Church in particular, — I appeal 
to Abp. Parker's life, and sentiments respecting the impor- 
tance of acquainting ourselves with the Anglo-Saxon language. 
This were enough to incline us to believe that one of our 
reformers, at least, studied the history and doctrines and forms 
of the primitive Church of England, with a view to the work of 
reformation. I would add, that though Hooker and Joseph 
Mede wrote after the reformation was completed, they both 
conducted the general inquiry into the duration, doctrine, and 
discipline of the primitive Church generally, under the same 
conviction that the first Temple was to be the pattern of the 
second. Comp. Dan. ix. 25. and Rev. xi. 1, 2. as explained by 
Joseph Mede p. 587- 

But to return to the Canon which relates especially to bap- 
tism, my particular intention is to show that the ceremony of 
baptism observed by the Anglo-Saxon Church, is the ground- 
work of the ceremony according to the present Church of Eng- 
land, in confirmation of the general position of the Canon, 
that no innovation had been intended. 

The following extract is from Bede's Ecclesiastical History 
of the Church of England, printed at Cambridge, 16*43 ; in 
which work the editor introduces several quotations from the 
Saxon Homilies, or Catholic sermons before the ancient Churcb 
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ol £o|hiid« The subjomed extract from the aid Homilies is 
feoiul ra p. 180 of the fore-meotioiied work« It seems to be 
sddresfcd to a person ezamined io his faith, and found ignorant. 

Nos memoret simus, quid Deo io baptismo nostro simas polli- 
citi : nunc ais. Quid sum pollicitus dam pner essem et non possem 
loqni ? Legimas in antiqois coDstitutionibiiSy Doctores sanctos, 
Mem Tetam hominibuSy qui ad ChristiaDitatem convertebantor, 
tradidisse : illos autem sciscitabantur, Diabolo renancient necne, 
inque Deum credant ? promiseraDt se itafactnros ; erantque, pro- 
misso hoc [prsdeunte J sacro fonte biq^tiaiati. Infiantem pnenmi per 
fidem patris matrisque baptizabant: patrtnos autem pro pvero 
respoDsor fuit : apud Deum quoque adstipolatns, iUmn Christiani* 
tatem earn, juxta institutionem Dei, retenturum: qnoiuam hoc 
dictum valde terribile est quod Christus protulit ; Nemioemy acili* 
cet, minus baptizatum setemam vitam ingressurum. — ^Infans ne- 
sciuSy in baptismo, per fidem patris matrisque, perque patrioi adsti- 
pulationem salvatur. Presbyter puerum rogans, ait ; Renuncias 
Diabolo necne ? turn respondet Patrinus, pueri verbis usus, in- 
quiens ; Ego renuncio Diabolo. Turn rogat denuo, Renuncia^e 
omnibus operibus ejus ? ait, Renuncio. Rogat tertio ; Renunciasne 
pompis ejus omnibus ? ait, Renuncio. Tunc tribus his responsis, 
Diabolo omnibusque flagitits suis renunciavit. Turn rogat porro ; 
Credis in sanctara Trinitatem necne, veramque unitatem ? Re- 
spondet, Credo. Dei Minister etiam adhuc sciscitatur ; Credis tu 
resurrecturos omnes nos cum corporibus nostris in Die judicii, 
Chris to occursuros, ibique querovis operum suorum mercedem 
reportaturum sicuti antea in vita promeruit? Respondet, Credo. 

Hinc Sacerdos cum hac fide puerum baptizat. Adolescit et 
provectior fit, neo hujus fidei quid novit ! Magni ergo cujusque 
mterest a Doctore suo discere, ut Christianitatem suam cum yera 
fide custodiat, et a Diabolo infernoque supplicio declinet, vitam- 
que setcrnam, eeternuroque gaudium cum Deo consequi possit.'' 

The observations of the editor on this extract deserve to be 
added : 

Nulla hlc de exorcismo, nulla de oleo, &c. mentio fit. Signum 
Crucis (verumutfatear) hie quoque omissum ceruitur : talis libertas 
(modo doctrina Crucis serve tur mtegra) Ecclesise relinquitur. Ut 
sint aliqui qui puerulos ad Christum ducerent, ipse Christus sug- 
gerit. Hos ut Patrinos, Sax. Patres in Deo, nuncupemus, nihil 
superstitionis ars^uit, modo Patrum in Deo, quod promittant, partes 
egerint ; curando scilicet ut Symboluro, Orationem Dominicam, 
Decalogum, &c. infantes perdiscant. Atque his sponsoribus Patri- 
nis, minister adjutus, infantes, ob tenellam setatnlam, doctririse in- 
capaces, cum adoleverint, docere satagit. Nam et hoc Christus 
monuit, ITE ET DOCETE, baptizantes &c. 
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. The foregomg extract is printed both in Saxon and in 
Latin; and I presume it will appear self-evident, from the 
perusal of it, that tlie form of baptism delivered by the first 
preachers of the Gospel, to their successors in this island^ was 
both preserved and observed by the Anglo-Saxon Church ; and 
restored at the Reformation^ as the basis of the form of our most 
judicious Church : — a reformed Church which is distinguished 
by two special characters ; the one, a simple intention to restore 
that which was in the beginnings before the Church had swerved 
from the original pattern ; and the other, an intention to express 
doctrines hard to be understood, as nearly as possible in the 
very words of scripture, without addition or diminution^ On 
these two accounts especially the Church of England might 
seem the best constituted Church in the world ; and happy 
indeed shall we be, if, while we feel this her superiority, and 
maintain it, we feel also from our hearts the charity of a Burnett 
and a Horsley towards those who differ from us in non-essen* 
tials. For Uie maxim of every true Christian ought to be : in 
nece$8ariis unitas^ in non necessariis Ubertas, in omnibus caritoi* 
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PEINTURES ANTIQUES de VASES GRECS, 
de la collection de Sir. John Coghill, Bart. 
jE>2^6/iee^j[)^r James MiLLiNGEN, de la Societe des 
Antiquaires de Londres^ et de I'Academie Archeolth 
gique de Rome. — Large folio: Rome^ 1817. 



With our opinion df the learning, taste, and ingenuity evinced 
by Mr. Millingen in two very valuable works, the readers of this 
Journal are already well acquainted, (see No. lv. p. 144. No. 
Lviiyp. 118.); and that high opinion is confirmed by the splendid 
volume now before us, which describes and illustrates many in- 
teresting remnants of Classical Antiquity. It appears from the Avb 
de r£diteur,thatM. de Lal6, treasurer to the late Queen of Na- 
ples, had, during a long residence in that country, formed a magnifi- 
cent collection of Greek painted vases, which, on his death, became 
the property of M . le Chevalier de Rossi ; and this accomplished 
antiquary caused the most curious or remarkable to be engraved 
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on thirty-nine plates, with considerable^ accuracy. — ^The collec- 
tion, having passed into the hands of Sir John Cogfaill^ was 
augmented by the purchase of many precious yases^ among 
others those of M. Bonnet, and thirteen new plates have been 
added to the thirty-nine above mentioned. — ^The volume now 
under consideration exhibits those fifty-two engravings^ placed 
together at the end ; forty-eight pages of letter-press contain the 
explanations of them; and twenty introductory pages com prise the 
*' Avis de I'Editeur/' and three very interesting letters from the 
Chevalier Jean Gherardo de Rossi to Mr. Millingen, originally 
written in Italian, but here given in French. The first, (dated 
Rome, lOth March, 18 1 6,) offers many curious observations on 
the ancient art of pottery, and the fabrication of vases : M. 
Ro^si believes that the artist having formed his work of clay 
properly moistened and prepared, caused it to be perfectly dried, 
and that in a dry state it passed into the painter's hands. On 
examination of those vases it will be found, says he, that the 
painter scratched or engraved his first sketch of figures with a 
metal point which produced on the dry clay a slight trace or 
furrow, without any rising or relief on the edges, aud some- 
what shining, from the impression of the point ; a circumstance 
which could not have existed if the work had been made on soft 
or moist clay. In some few vases, however, M. Rossi allows, 
the outlines appear to have been traced with a color slightly 
different from that of the clay. — It seems that the painter seldom 
deviated from the outlines thus traced with the point ; a proof^ 
says M. Rossi, that the pictures on vases were always copies, 
and rtever the original works of those who executed them. — In 
the second letter, (from Rome, March 31st, 1816,} he continues 
his remarks on the pictures which vases exhibit, and which he 
attributes to artists neither of the highest nor the lowest rank, but 
capable of imitating, though in the principal parts only of 
figures, the beauties of their originals, executing in a negligent 
style the inferior or accessory parts. If it beasked, whence did 
those painters derive their designs? M. Rossi answers, from 
the sculptured marbles of Greece — or from impressions df them 
taken in terra cotta, which the artist could obtain without the 
trouble of actually visiting the marble^ themselves : his reasoDS 
for entertaining this opinion conclude the second letter. — lo 
the third, (dated Rome, April 15th, 1816,) he particularly notices 
those vases generally called, but improperly, Sicilian, — which 
exhibit figures raised or relieved on jthe ground of clay by means 
of a dark or black color, a style of painting which seems to imi- 
tate shadows on a wall ; whence many antiquaries have inferred 
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the extreme antiquity of these vases^ supporting their opinion 
by the barbarous designs^ the disproportions of figures, and 
strange deformities, which^ according to them, announce that art 
what still in its infancy. M. Rossi, though he allows that this style 
of painting may in the beginning have been derived from an 
imitation of shadow^ is not willing to believe that the vases 
generally called Sicilian are more ancient than those before 
noticed : he regards the pictures found on them as partaking of 
the caricature or masque style ; and he affirms that the artists 
who indulged in those ill-proportioned and grotesque figures, oc- 
casionally proved^ by a few inasterly touches^ that they were 
capable of better execution. It must also be remarked that as 
most of the Sicilian vases represent Bacchanalian scenes, the 
caricature style seems best adapted to give an idea of those 
orgies in which die performers appeared masqued and disguised. 
However this may be, we discover, amidst the gross dispropor- 
tions and extravagant figures on Sicilian vasfes, many circum- 
stances which bespeak art in its adult state, and show that those 
figures were rendered caricatures purposely, and not through 
ignorance or inability of the painter. ^ 

In the '* Avis de I'Editeur'* prefixed to the work before us, 
Mr. Millingen notices the happy effect produced on public 
taste in England since the introduction of Sir William Hamil- 
ton's and Mr. Thomas Hope's magnificent collections of vases : 
the same beneficial result may be expected from the one here 
described, for which his countrymen are indebted to Sir John 
CoghilL It has been shown by various writers that the study 
of Greek vases may furnish most important assistance to those 
engaged in explaining the ancient authors, as well as to artists, 
in offering them models worthy of imitation : i;e8pecting the 
origin of vases, the times and places of their construction, and 
the uses for which they were intended, we may refer the reader 
to Mr. Millingen's ^^ Peintures Antiques et in6dites de Vases 
Grecs," lately noticed in this Journal, (No. lyii. p. 118 ;) and 
we proceed to that learned antiquary's explanation of the plates 
representing Sir John CoghiU's painted vases. 

Plates I, II, and III are devoted to a vase which may be con- 
sidered as holding a place among the finest monuments of this 
kind. It was found near Agrigentum in Sicily ; a city distin- 
guished for the exquisite taste of its ancient inhabitants, accord- 
ing to Diodorus, and equally remarkable for the number of 
chariots and horses which it furnished towards the celebration of 
those solemn games, instituted either from religious motives, or in 
honor of the Dlustrious dead, or to commemorate some impor-^ 
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tatit eirent. One picture on tbv irstte 

in a chariot dra%m by four borset : be aeems to have ontaUipped 
fab rivalf in the coarse, and presents himaelf beiDte thejadgc or 
president of the games^ to claini die reward of his ▼idory ; he 
IS accompanied bj a female, who sits bj fair side, and nsaiata in 
managing the reitis^ nyhilst two other females, one nM rn i ag hdoie 
the horses, the other by their side, seem to indicate the waj ; 
these are perhaps the nympbs Agmi, Virtue, and EvKXum, Gk^ry, 
and the female sitting in the chariot, NIKH or Victory herself. 
Another painting exhibits the same young man, who, faavii^ ob- 
tained the prize, returns to his own country : a group of tbee 
women dancing, and other figures, which our author most inge* 
niously explains, form the accessory devices of this most iofer- 
asting vase* In Plates IV and V, taken from die cover of a cnp, 
found near PsBStunii we behold a young man playing on a lyre 
with nine strings, a woman who sings and plays on a five-string 
lyre, whilst one elbow rests on a tambour or tympanum ; a per- 
former on the double flute accompanies them : in another part 
of the composition we perceive two women with various ob]ects, 
probably the prizes gained by musical excellence. Some have 
supposed the subject of this painting to be the contest between 
Apollo and Marsyas ; but Mr. Millingen believes that the 
artist merely intended to represent musicians executing a Pxan 
or hymn in honor of the divinity whose temple appears. I^ates 
Vt and VII, the return of Vulcan to Heaven, from which he had 
been exiled : four figures occupy one face of this vase ; the first 
Marsyas, with his double flute> then Comedy holding a thyrsus 
and the cup called Cantbarus ; next Bacchus, with a goblet 
from which wine falls on the ground ; lastly, Vulcan with his 
axe, and the pileus which covers bis bead ; over each figure the 
name is written in capitals, MAPSTAS, KIlMniJIA, AID- 
NTXOS, H^AISTOS* It may be here remarked that in Commdia 
the iota is not subscribed, but placed at the side of the omega ; 
a circumstance observed in some other ancient inscriptions* 
This vase exhibits on the reverse three youths wrapped in tfaenr 
cloaks; a subject of such frequent occurrence on this part of 
vases, that it may be supposed to indicate their destination, as 
prixes to those young persons who distinguished themselves in 
gymnastic exercises. Plate VIII, from a vase found near Agri- 
gentum, represents three young men reclining by the side of two 
tables ; one holds a cup ; there is also a female, who plays on the 
double flute ; and another who dances, beating time with cym- 
bals. On painted vases we often discover subjects like fliis, 
which commemorate scenes of festive enjoyment. Plate IX, 
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Victory in a chariot drawn by four spirited horses, encouraging 
B youthful charioteer who seems frightened at th6 rapid move- 
file ut. Plate X, represents a warrior, with his helmet, lance, 
and shield, (which is ornamented with the figure of a serpent, 
whilst some drapery hanging from its lower part exhibits two 
eyes) ; the warrior converses with an old man, who holds a long 
staff: — this subject frequently appears on vases, and probably 
celebrates the return of some hero to his country and his friends. 
The usual acclamation KAAOS, (applicable to the person for 
whom the vase was intended as a present,) is written above the 
figures. Many ancient monuments record the dispute between 
Apollo and Hercules for the Delphic Tripod ^ but the recon- 
ciliation of those two divinities, according to our learned author, 
is for the first time represented in the painting on a vase delinea- 
ted in Plate XL We behold in Plate X ll, a subject often 
delineated on Greek vases — the departure of a youthful hero for 
war; a woman offers him a cup, which seems to contain 
fruit; on one. side is an old, and on the other a youirg man« 
Plate XIII, the reverse of the vase, exhibiting two youths con- 
versing with a woman. Plate XIV, Aurora pursues young 
Cephalus ; who endeavors to avoid her : — the story of these per* 
sonages we find on many vases, which seem copied from the 
same original ; but here the painter has introduced Cephalus's 
dog, which, with his javelin, was very famous in ancient mytho- 
logy. The reverse, (Plate XV,) shows two young men coming 
from the bath after their gymnastic exercises, holding the stri^ 
giles or flesfa*8crapers. in Plate XVI, we see two women 
carrying lighted torches, and a thyrsus ; one, attacked by a satyr, 
strikes him with her torch ; another satyr, being frightened, retires. 
On the reverse (Plate XVII,) three youths, one. offerkig a cup 
to him who is in the middle. Plate XV III, represeuts. two 
Satyrs attacking a young Maenade ; she holds a thyrsus : the 
outer border of this vase is ornamented with figures of lions 
and wild boars, in which the ancient style is imitated. On the 
reverse, three youths, conversmg in the usual manner. Piatt 
XIX exhibits a painting which, with respect to the inscriptions 
that indicate the different personages, must .be considered at 
highly interesting. Bacchus, AIONTSOS, bearded, and clothed 
in a loi^ folded tunic and ample cloak ; under the form of a 
satyr we behold KHMOS, Comessatio, or " genius of the table ;" 
he plays on the double flute/ and excites to the dance two 
nymphs> companions of Bacchus; one called rAAHNH, Tran- 
quillity, the other ETJIA, Serenity ; the former holds a tambour 
or tympanum ; the second marks tin^, by the filliping or crack- 
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ing of the fingers ; a practice yet observed io Italy by those 
who dance the Tarantella. Plate XX, here a young woman 
dances with great vivacity to the sound of a double flute^ on 
which another female plays : of two spectators, one seems to l>e 
a gymnasiarchy the other a youth who expresses surprise and 
admiration : this amusement, combining music and dancing, was 
called acroama, and the women employed in it were courtesans 
or slaves : a column placed in the middle, shows that the scene 
passed near a habitation, or perhaps within the portico of a 
gymnasium. 

In Plate XXf, a young woman, probably Venus, is carried 
through the air on a swan's back ; a little willed Love, in a new 
and capricious attitude, hovers over her head, and encompasses 
her with a long garland of laurel or myrtle : — on the reverse three 
young men. This vase is remarkable for the singularity of its form, 
being surmounted with a cup, or patera, having a lid or cover. 
Plate XXII, No. 1, a vuse made at Nola, represents on one 
. side a woman occupied in spinning ; — the business of many illus- 
trious females in times the most remote ; thus Homer describes 
Helen, Andromache, Circe, and Calypso. Above the woman 
here pourtrayed is written KAAE, beautiful. On the reverse 
appears a youth wrapped in a great cloak, with an inscription, 
which may be read in the most satisfactory manner HO IIAIS 
KAAOS, *'the handsome or fine young man ;" an acclamation 
addressed to him for whom the vase was destined as a gift : — ibis 
inscription is the more interesting, as it restores the true reading 
of many similar which have not hitherto been properly under- 
stood. No. 2 of the same Plate (XXII) represents a wonian 
with great wings, holding a patera and vase, and preparing for 
a libation at an altar ; above her is the usual acclamation, 
KAAOJS: this solitary figure seems taken from some more exten* 
sive composition. Plate XXIII, a warrior receives a cup of 
wine from a woman who seems to express surprise at his re- 
turn, or grief for his departure : — such subjects, we have before 
remarked, frequently occur on vases, and might be supposed 
common scenes of hospitality; but here ihensLtneoi MENAAAOS, 
a dog, and other circumstances, would indicate the celebrated 
Menelaus, youngest of the Atrides : in his figure Mr. Millingen 
remarks many very curious particularities of the ancient Greek 
armour. On the reverse, Bacchus holds a vine-branch, and a cup 
in which he receives wine from a Satyr : the inscription oh this 
side is not legible. Another Diouysiac scene is found on the vase 
Plate XXIV : four Satyrs, with the ears and tails of horses, 
seem engaged in a kind of dance called Sitwns or SKomufiu, (see 



Attietfaea^; libV iti^j cap. ^7.) On the retetse; tw6-yeuiig ViicW, 
toft'usiial'.- -■" ■ •■• • ••■■■' -" '' '■• '' •'•••" •■•■• ''-it 

' '''Restfeeiing the stibjett of Plate XXV- MK MHlmgeni fir* 
kiffe^B the obsei^ation's of his accotfuplisbed fViertd, M : Chtvtkher tte 
Ho«w, arid then his oWn. Actoridmgto the Itatiarl antiqdary,'k 
tepre§^e^ tlibrciiles at tlie mdmenft vvh^ri ' 4ie dectd^ heiwetk 
Virtue aWd "Vied, 'here expl^ess^d by MitierVa and a ; fetnute 
£giire; dtindting Pleasure or Voluptuoiisiie^ ; behind thia^fbrnali 
Mtrdiiry ^ap^ears as ?f ^fv'iiting ; f6r the' deeisibn of Hercidesj 
that'he tiiightlcarry the tieWs to Olyriiptis : aiiother male fig^ 
«it the'^^prfosite 6nd nidy be one of 'Hercules* conipanionsfl. 
Oiii- lelihied ^thor/h^vs^vcr, Mr: MilHngen^'is of opiliion th^ 
this ifiteresthig picture r^presetits the jApotbeosiA bP^HercWtisI, 
Whonri Mfiidrta hiad ^ed iiHb hleiaven ; bcfoi^' him itiU^h^ gftr^n 
fcy Jupitctaff Ills wife; hear her i^ Meitiiry> by Mhoii/ahe'^A 
been eoiidtidted to Herciiles; and iheektfeme fl^iire'fe'prdba^ 
Wy'Jnieftcud, the in timiite friend' of that hero dtiri*ig; fife; tffld 
exalted^ IJke hini, to diviHe honbi^s aftfer his death J A diiiefenc^ 
of'opihidft'iii^th'e ex-planatipn of ancient niomiment^' hM: iJdt 
^urpH^e tis now; if M'e considertbat evcnih the titfie bf'PsiuMm 
yiks Matiy \r6rk^ 'of'^oi-merages were i^ubject to'^airariety Of 
intel-pi^taftibhs]" ^ ^•' '^"-''^ ■'■ ' '■ '''■'■'■' ■•'■■ ■ '/'^ -^'v''^^^ 

Ih 'plate XXlV^I, two ypurig meii pcffohn ftiiieraf rites ^^^^i 
aepulefaratcippus^ probably alladirig tb the stoi'y of Orestes fitf 
tbetottibof Ag^memrioi^. Plate XXVH is i gytntmstic sUW^tl 
The story of Perseu^ttccupies Nb; i .of^PkteXXViriv H^ atill 
MitierVa appear' 'statiding near an altsir : the ^dd^s^'sefeiHs^'^ 
instruct hini fespeclting t^e enterprise in xvhich he engage^: ''HWi 
^. of the same phife l-epiSesents ia^ ydung woman ofi^erihg a iiU^ 
tion to another 'fetnale, we ntay suppose some divinity; blufC 
without any partStf<ilkr attribute. Plate XXIX, (Noi l,)Ore8fci 
pursued by a iRi?^/ f6r the murder bfhis mother; aiid Mbi^«^ 
a warrior jpiir^ifg a woman ; perhaps/ as M. de Rbssi thbugbtj 
Paris and CErione : or, as Mr. Millingen sulspects,'CephMU# 
andPrdcris. Plate XXX, a woman, prbbabfy Glory or VWtufeij 
showing a long fillet to two yonhg men, as an' iutrt^m^nt-id 
noble actions/' or as a recompense. Plate XXXI;' 'Noi.l J 
fiaccbus aiifd a Satyr. Plate XXXi, No. 2; erne' woman pWl 
sents a fcaa*e?t to another. Plates XXXit ah* XfXXllI 
show tbedifiereht' fbrmsf and ortjamehts df seventeen Ttrsej^,] 
Plate XXXI V, Mercury cotiddciing the lhree;^odd^«se8 Ott 
mount Ida to await tfae'judgrnetit of i^aris. Na. Q/Herctite9 
overcomes the Nemean lion, not according to the tisuitlnidd^ 
of representation, by raising bini up* and ktifling hiili^in Itis'artfty/ 
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but by leaning on and crushing him with all bis force against 
the ground. Plate XXXV, No. 1, a centaur fighting with two 
Liapithse. Nos. 2 and 3, warriors engaged in combat, whilst two 
women seem to await the issue. Mr. Millingen regarded similar 
figures^ not as women, but as heralds. Were the inscription on 
No. 3 legible, all difficulties in the explanation of this painting 
would probably be removed. Plate XXXVI, a warrior^ with 
two other persons on each side: above, a Harpy between two 
lions. Plate XXXVIl, represents Bacchus between two 
Satyrs : on the reverse a figure, perhaps Apollo, playing on the 
lyre, and standing between two women. Plate XX XVIII, 
Bacchus, two females^ probably the Hours, and Mercury* 
JPlate XXXIX, another Dionysiac subject; two Satyrs, aiu^ 
jtwo Nymphs or Micnades, perform an animated dance. In 
Pl^te XL a centaur fights with two Lapithee: the inscription 
jeen above them our learned author with his wonted acuteness 
i:ondemns as a modern imposture, added to enhance the value of 
ithis vase. Plate XLI, Bacchus between two Satyrs, pne of 
ivbom carries on his shoulders a diminutive but bearded and 
.«ged Satyr: theotherleadsanass. Thisapimal frequently appears 
jin the Dionysiac ceremonies. Plate XLII, a woman with large 
^ngs pursues a young nian who endeavors to escape firom ber : 
antQther female seems to avoid the scene* That learned anti- 
/guary Boettiger (Dissert, sur les Furies, p. 19») regarded the 
sivinged figure as the iloiv^ ua-Tsgoirovs pursuing a youth wiiom 
^he threatens. Plate X Lll I, a naked youtli holding a cup : the 
inscription HO UAIS KAAOS, often found on vases, we bave 
glready noticed (see Plate XXII, No. 1). A young man 
appears^ in Plate X LI V, playing with a dog and a tortoise, 
which he holds by a string fastened to the creature's foot. In 
Plate XLV we recognise a subject very often observed on 
Greek vases, Electra sitting at the tomb of her father Agamem- 
non, with vessels containing the water necessary for libations 
and perfumes. Before Electra is Orestes ; we behold also his 
friend Pylades and a female attendant of Electra holding a per- 
fume-vessel. Plate XLVI shows the opposite side of the same 
vase. In this painting the Chevalier Vivenzio would suppose 
Iphigenia sitting on an altar : Orestes, Pylades, and the image of 
Diana Taurica, but according to Mr. Millingen, the sitting 
figure is lo ; the sprouting horns allude to her metamorpboae. 
She claims the protection of a king, whose rank is indicated by 
bis sceptre. Plates XLVIl and XLVUI, two combats, serving 
as ornaments to the same vase that exhibits the paintings last 
described. Plates XLIX, L, aud LI, the first belongs to the 
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elaas of those representing funeral ceremonies. A woman 
appears leaning on a cippus or altar, destined for sacrifiees c she 
liolds a mirror, as an offermg on the tomb ; on the other side of the 
altar is a young man, with a long branch of a palm-tree* On the 
reversei (Plate LI,) are three youths, one holdii^ a thyrsus. 
Below is a Satyr sleeping on the skin of a lion. The vase re* 
{iresented in Plate LII is remarkable for its form as well as 
the number of painted figures, and^ above all, for the ships which 
it exhibits, and which have not yet been found on any other 
monument of this sort. The exterior is perfectly smooth ; the 
upper edge or border ornamented with a number of figures, 
male and female, in various attitudes, but which it would be 
difficult to explain : the ships appear to be a kind of gallies, 
having two low masts, besides a flag ; each mast supports a large 
aail^ and the side presented to view is furnished witii twenty-four 
oars. 

Here we must close Mr. Millingen's splendid volume, in 
which, as in his works before noticed, and those wliich we pur- 
pose to examine in future numbers of our journal, he supports 
Us opinions and conjectures with classical authorities, so happily 
applied, that to us they seem incontrovertible ; and we regret 
mat our limits prevent us from doing adequate justice, to this 
accomplished antiquary, by a filler account of his erudite 
labors. 



Litera Quadam Inedita es Autogrdphis inter sckedas 
D'Orvillianas, in Bibliotheca Bodldana adser' 
vatas descripta. 

jjo. V. — [Continued from No. LXL} 



Viro Clarissimo J. P. D'Orville S. P. D. L. Vakkenaer. 

LiTERJE, quibus significabas velle te ut in Ammonio edesdo 
pergerem, recte ad me delate?, non parum ad proposituni ur- 
gendum perpulerunt. Castigatum Eruditiss. Hecydecoperi car- 
men, quo me pro facili tua faumanitate mactare etiam voluisti. 
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miHcribillavi. U «i leDWntJr Mu^U.:.ObMiv*:( . . 
jubeuir arit <mtA Taihi. plorinlin ,gT»lukbar; iVttednwdA 
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Dublin l>ugdiuii BaMr.'xvi. ICal/ ApiA. ki^Ctfxvitfi^.^ >' 
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CItriiriirtO DortiAimoque vtn* 1>; Jafccfcd Plk^»pb'''',i'''' 

' D'Oi-vifto'Bemardua de Montfaucon S. P. I>.' ^ 

' Itiii Hlt^rdrlic mole pene obrutiis, Vir Atnicisaime EpUtolis^ 
^ilV cx VEiiHit Kuropit jmrtibiis passim accedunt, inoii ita din-; 
gSiilcr HOC pro volo rcspontlerc valeo ; quamquani nihil ni'ilii 
(iriltiiiii!> I'iiilrrr pcissit,. <]uuni ut tiias accipi^ni literas : lanien 
(llildic iiHiTliis niiiil 1100(1 tarn br(.'vi Itmpore socerijiii et uxoreii) 
«!t lilJiMii aioi'«.Ti». Si Luletinni dciiiio veneris, ut sperare jubea, 
lumnto giiiJilid Ic ci>[iipli;<.'tar. j 

TVrtlimi-dcciimiiii cl iiiislrcmum S, Joannis ClkrysostoiDj 
iomiii^i lumlom tib.tolvi. Itibliotlioca Bibliothecarum twva etiam 
tUw I'Mt. Siipoi't<iiiil lumen pru.'liiuluarin et pars magna iqcFicii 
innjorit, in quo unmia summn ac'ciiratione ponuntur. Ad KKt 
mil luiidtiii II pcrveiiiiiiua, sed typographi niliit diligent'er 
•guilt. 

J>o MuffeiQiiis operibiiB noD miiltum curant sodales nostri, 
<|Uod lion i^iiorCtif tptcfhi Vel lA ' Tp'sa^ Italia ribh m tanto precio 
babcri. Vidi Epiatolam ex Italia missani ad Mafiei jactantis se 
ludibriiifD conciiinniani. Verum bee quee de Maffeio scripsi 

coru precu sunt, typis dabuiitur. Nunquam.c^rte lam.ainDla, 
Urn acxurate descripta, el taati precii iDscrlptii^mm'GrEecSruin 
collectto data fuit. -^ .. ^.. ~. 

Libras IIIoh quos coipmenioras, xpiTAMmiaft,fS, xajipi Xofwixmi, 
et iKtfX'^i 'Aytifiirtv ifpii'Xpi&'niili^,''tmmfiSm le^if^nec ab aliia 
cunimcmoratas vidi, Glaaaadiuu—Laiinum duplo auctius sex 
tomia edideruiit sodaleij iipstri. D. Carpenterius sodalis nufter 
mulls B« GfoSaartam ■itrad^(i^ltah<iaIcbAe^H;'qdflf"lJotft?tSIo 
edi-^i^abrt .^ ' '"' "' •- 
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VXf ftfttoi, )Aaagisplu6n, ndo6 imte aliquof meases hkI ffle nti^ 
WabjMltiqniai ofEbadif JJ«ne>lMB im,viijBcra 4pteq, ^iit-dl' 
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0.> -j'P*k'lliUIi-r{CoHH&Wed/n»mSi.vi.Xi^] 

I^efTLj^S Bassus, e Basiiis LuQihui 'Alt )3 5 iaqlus[ 
Biictor, ^ Cato iiiequidcm del^ctal, aed etiain Bassiiin Luc4vnt 
sija.') Crnestii Llava Cic p H() Fd Oxoii DehocjV^'f-'i 
tore -)ltuin silet Matth Ajmeiichii Speumeu lelerts itqfif^a^ 
Lilti alurit dcpe/yiUi id adhuc ltil?iitis , i\ 

' i^uciLiis Ba^SLis, familians Ciccroriis, cujus meniiml ij4 Aiti 
12, J Cw'Oj, iui]iiit, tite qiudem deleeiat, bed ettaoi 1ia£l«fik 
Ijuci/ium sua X)e eodem ^rbitror loqui Ctc in lajn ifd, 
Trebal 7 21 (20 ) Ego a Sexfo Rtdio, \trffaM disenpuiq, 
hbrum abiluli, Aixwvoj uspi noXu$«yic»; O medu.um si^avetntt 
tnetjue duttlem ad /lai/c dtnuplmata ' btd Bes^'Us jioitu ae 4*f 
hoi, hbri> cduvH te quidem noii vidttur ' Jo Glandorpii 
Ouom HiU Rom p 453 feed hrnestio alitcr visunj, ait,| 
quipiit <iui 111 C/«ic Cit p 72. -itrirsErit, Bui''us, a^hipi 
7>W Vide Cceciliui, i e- Q (rdci/ius, JSami^, de qua mpx, 
Bg^^ Mtlu [amen placet ^ujsjUa Jii/tus liteduitlv cm» tw^Wj 
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loco medicomm istoruin^ Niconis^ et Sezti Padii^ meminerit 
Cicero. 

Lucittus Basnts, Judaeae legatos, Joseph. B.3'.7,S, 1. Eif 
8ff r^y *Iovialav irpevfiivriig Awxbaog (vlouxio; Big. Vat. Voas.) 
Bourcos hixtii^^iitg, xei r^ arpetrioif vapd KepioXlov OvrrfAAMrvw^ 
itapoiXa^Vp rh fMV w rcS 'Hpa^eUp fpwpiov irpovifjf&yivo (uri twf 
iX^vreoff x. t. X.: 7, 6,-6.: ntfA 5J riv avrh xaiph hrhrsike Kai- , 
cap BMra-tpf xai T^fieplcp Mot^lpMf oirog S* jy firtTp(»roi, xfAjvonr 
waa-av y^y' oiroS^tfaei twv *Iouial(ov. " Lucilius Basstts, post 
prsefecturain aUsi Ravennati siiuul et Misenensi classibus a' 
Vitellio praepositus, quod non statim pnefecturam Pnetoifi 
adeptus foret^ iniquam iracundiam flagitiosa defectione ad Ves^ 
pasianum ultus est, Tac. Hist. 2, 100. 3, 12. 36. 40. 4, 3/' Jo. 
Jac. Hofmann. Lex* Univ, '' Lucilius Bassus, Pnefectas 
classis a Vitellio factus, partes illius, Vespasiano favens prodi- 
dit. Unde Vespasianus ilium legavit sibi, misitque in Judseam, 
successnrum Cereali Vetiliano, ubi mortem obiit. Tac. 18* et 
19. Joseph. B. J. 7, £5. 28.'^ Jo. Glandorpii Otiom. Hist. 
JRotn. p. 553. 

Lucius Bassus, A. U. C. 686. Coss. Q. Ctecilio Metello et 
Q. Marcio Rege. Dio 36, 2. D3ro; yoip (6 ^Apurrlm) dg rim H. 
Trig KuHcovlag a9re;^etfgi}a'f, Aovxiov rs uva Bouraoif avraHtxdifTa •{ 
lylxi}a'8, Kui TOL ^hpiirvha xuTeXafie. 

Bassus Cacihus,,8, Cacilius Bassus. Strabo l6. p. 1069* 
Boio'a'o; di Katx/Xio^ jxsra ^voiv rotyiMXWV oL'rro<rnia'ag r^y 'AvapLtiav 
h8xapTigri(ri roo'ouToy ;^g^voy Trokiopxovixevog vtto ivoh cr^roxeSaw 
luty&Ktm *P(Ofj^ai)iaov x. r. X. *' Ilistoriam refert Dio 47, (26. 
p. 508. 509* 5 10.) Bassi hujus etiam Cic. meminit ad Fam, 1 1^ 
1. 12, 1 1.'' Casaub. '^ Cacilius Bassus Pompeianus fuit, (Cic. 
ad Fam. 11, 1.) qui, post discessum a Syria Julii Csesaris, gra- 
tiam legionis ibi relictae sub juvene delicatulo, Syriae prxside> 
sibi conciliavit, et provinciam vi tenuit.'^ Falconer. '^ Q. Cad" 
lius Bassus^ JtU % 9. Quaestor Caesare et Bibulo Coss.: ad 
Div. 11, 1. Eum sperabat Brutus firmiorem fore, nuntio de 
roorte Caesaris allato : Phil, W, 13. Exercitum in Asia priva- 
tus habet: ad Div. 1£, 11. 12. In Syria legionem habuit, quse 
ad C. Cassium venit, invito Basso: ad Div. 12, 18. Deiot. S, 
9' ubi male vulgo Cattius est. De turbis ab eo in Syria motis 
vide Joseph. 14, 11." Ernestii Clav. Cic. p. 75. 

" Q. Caci/ius Bassus, Eques Rom. Pompejanarum partium, 
belium in Syria excilavit, Sex. Caesare interfecto, Liv. 1. Il6. 
Cic. Phil, 2. et ad Alt, 14. Dion 47. Appian. 4. Apamea 
duabus legionibus capta, duorum exercituum obsidionem per- 
pessus, tandem se quibus voluit, conditionibus tradidit. Strabo 
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16. Vide amplius Cic. ad AtL 14* et annotationes in eum 
locum Victorii, citantis Dioiiem p. 511/' Jo. Giandorpii Onom. 
Hist. Rom. p. 173* 

Q. Lecanius Bassus. '^ L. Paulo^ Q. Marcio Censoribus, 
primutn ill Italiam carbunculum venisse^ Annalibus conscriptum 
estj peculiare Narbonensis provincial malum : quo duo Consu- 
lares obiere condentibus haec nobis eodem anno, Julius Rufus^ 
et Q. Lecanius Bassus, ille medicorum inscientia sectus; hie 
vero pollice Isevae nianus evulso acu ab semetipso^ tarn parvo 
vulnere^ ut vix cerni posset/' Plin. Hist. Nat. 26, 4. " Hujua 
mentionem facit Diosc. in Prof*: *H rov xgarlo-rou Aixavlw 
Batrcou irphg (re iiiiecris, ^v iyvcofiev (ruvhayovres ufilv, ^f^itia Q&" 
&fi,ixpov Trig iv ao) KaXoxayaQtois, Hinc colligunt quidam non 
potuisse Plin. e Diosc. suas de plantis historias describere^ 
quum eodem seculo uterque floruerit^ et ingenii sui monumenta 
leliquerit. Haec Joannes Baptista, Persii interpres." Dal. 
'^ Gesserat Consulatum C. (sic) Lecanius Bassus cum M« Lici- 
nio Crasso Frugi, triennio ante Rufum, de quo dictum est pro- 
xime^anno Dcccxvi.^ utauctor estTac. Ann. 15. p. 250. Sibi 
fuisse perfamiliarem Diosc. in Prof, testatur/' Hard. ** Paulo 
post Galieni tempora Furius Lupus florebat^ qui cum Aureiio 
Probo, tertium Consule, Consul et turn simul Praef.' Urbi erat. 
Idem enim quandoque Consul et Praef. Urbi fuit, ut Furius 
Lupus A. ccLxxvui. Victorianus A. cclxxxii., Pomponius 
Januarius A. cclxxxviii., Tiberianus A. ccxci., Bassus A. 
cccxvii." Jo. Jonsius de Scriptt* Hist. Philos. 3, 14, 5. At 
apud darduin. I. c. est dcccxvj., non cccxvii. *^ Lecanius 
Bassus, praenom. Cajus, Cos. cum Crasso Frugi^ A. U. C. 8I6. 
sub Nerone. Vide et Quintus. Tac. Anru 15, 33." Jo. Jac. 
Hofmann. Xej. Univ. ^^ Q. Licinius Bassus, Consul sub Ne- 
rone, anno urbis conditae acccxvi. periit carbunculo^ teste Plin, 
9,6, 1.: ubi tamen niendose Lucanius, quomodo et ap. Corn, 
Tac. perperam Luxanius, vocatur." Jo. Glaodorpii Onom* 
Hist. Rom. p. 536. 

'' Lollius Bassus, Scriptor £pi£ranlmatum Gr»corum, cita- 
tur a Planude.'^ Jo. Giandorpii Ofiom. Hist. Rom. p. 549- 

'^ Lollius Bassus. Ex XL Epigrammatis, quae Basso tri- 
buuntur in Anal. 2, 160=2, 146. tollendum est Epigr. 3., 
quod Nicarchi est. Epigr. 2. in membrr. inscriptum Beiaa-w 
Sfivgvalov. Tempus, quo vixerit, colligi potest ex Epigr. 10. 
in Germanici mortem, qui obiit Antiochiae A. V.C. 77 !• Cf. 
Tac. Ann. 2, 71. (In AnthoL Planud. p. 6. HSt. Lollio 
Basso tribuitur Epigr. de Gern^anici virtutibus, quod Vat. Cod.' 
Crinagorae inscribit.) Quod autem Fabricius existimat, Horat. 
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moral Lucian. adv. Indoct. 3, 118. Castel:^lp!npn jwiil^fl^ 
hiii^\Epigfn. tribii djBberalexiftirtabat fcek^^ j^^^<?^^, >..!»>., 

862..' Vide}J?a«fW5»4g5^wiw^A€!/aK.^.,;.'l ...-, .-..^mj. /,' .»ni:i!.. i-:.-^ .>,■: 
Mj jr^ y>a&rrp. . - .4o^<^yf<tfKoyi8«.afrirov tw^^ f /)4«!roMttiwioj».^f 1?"^ 

SXcyiTV ^^^.^ ffSo^^i* /U'i y^g avi^OTg To^'vSf.a^K^ ^ V*^.^'^^ 
vwcnvipalSi.&vsm^firf^ .(« v. 6*^«7y,i Philpptr. rectius, dotaqte ;B^iQesi«»X 
rp^Mioif. «\Aid qwqa AppUoniiexlaivt jEJpwjtt. :36,.57<' Ole^r*^ 
ViqiQ^tiE/M^I* 74* et Th.Reinesii i^o^Ri.ad Mar;?i,.Oj?Pii^.pri< 
5Jj;i ''^.Bflfij5f«, (rii7^pwj.,©t ©mqlus^ApoMpnii:} de boA^Mi?! 
dsi^'!l Jo.:.GJandorpu Qi^(>i». iifi5^ iZow, p^3il:^8irv/i j.:. -/ > 

d«rto^;t.it:on3entiiuptq(iie inSniyrJiy^pi nopnuH^ ;< umirUm jQUwiia) 
Niceiaai i qiu» ; JRHeXori? So^jf ro^i; JNiciQtaB my^ , qo/ijmi^j ^ye, jglisi y 
turniet'PokiTKmv qt^et^^ qunn ^ssQt l^aodiceiuis^ b^tjin^ckiNpiM^fiel 

r^tfdiliiltaii^ (;unjectiu'aik),.q<i^d bianuiK^ufAFi/apditM Cl^uBis-J, 
8|i^» qui.pbilqdppbu3'et ^oiio|;bet^ [sthniiQsru^i Coriyatbi failyjtilj 
CfPAJttUte^ Philoslr^ y^A},A,i9^/npuT4ysH qupqups .Snw|ig<{u^.t 
et(iGlftudiai)ius/re^cte Qoruitbii^ Ms^runtur^ vel ideptqju^d jsr^^yi^ 
apniius..apud^98 ll^9giatr^t^8; fueritiet, wfvraW/ e .g^^ l^ac- : 
cbkMaim^m ijani' oJim..dyn^sti9q[] ;qu^rl^i apud QoriHitt^iQf^ifi.QOaUri 
tujerSyti Sedipraevalet jtfti^^ ipt»jd/l<e Sn>jrua<." TbiiiiRQiiiAe^«:<p»f 
5} Aa / Niftaudum. q lAoq^v/e esi JUollii Bassi , Epigr.k\%: iaj(i^efl^brr% 
iq^erijiUim'j^s^e ji^o:ov'.i5jitt(/Rvof(oy. / Ca^terMin\de. BfifiE|Qv(fOriu-i 
ihio niodo diximus. Cf. Bnssus Libanii infral. , . .\i , '.', .^\ 

ApoJJxjiiius- .Ty.iAi^ycH.qMi. Stmcorum Phitpsopliont<^i:^t.u^ue\ 
liihroTHvi Jiisi^9ri^m\V^m\Xf'rr'Qi\xpA si Apollgnii yiud: *ppus de 
S,t^ici«t Pbilo^opbASfAl^rejsset, de istorunp prae casteri^' iPbilQ$it>r i 
pW«/rf!qM«wUp\<5on8U«^t5^;^ damnum illud. aliquapdtyrefiiur-. 

cir^i cetiaii^s^ >StQiQc^uin iin scFi|>t<>ribiis pnsqj^. pcci^nreiitiuQr 
bi9t(>riai(i?7iQt^b^QP.s, .^)Uoi:um b*!BC fefe sunt qoinina^TrrB^lblAs^i 
Badijdes^ jBtfs^us/' etc^ Jp, jonsius de Scripft. JJisU Philo^^ 

^BmUr^Qpkifiia. ,^^ Mii^Uo eju9 exs^Ut ap. Lupian^ c,Judo€t^> 
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phista. Nescio 2LnV\iti\Bjips^f^Cu\fa9\JBpti^ 
ctiiilaat Lm\J^th0l^Vqu^mv\ BhnMds vcoh^riavitU^ w > M^urrii 
Bibl. Gr, in 0pp. 3, 1170. Vide Lollius Bassus^ et Bassus^ 
jig.6nj^fhetdf ei'Ba^Hs Li\}£kiiliuipi*iii^ ri.<jr. ^•'m :)!/: (.'.''.'^ " 

ii]^tB(mus)iC€lpumkist'^Si eaim iRr^0tiMtiB\oimiibu» Irftdtfr. 
legitur ap. GriAe)^.,\vtonMtr imlgo^Ckilpkuhimsi,^^'!^ 
InUde Vati> ]U5xf eti;aeqtie^tiiiiti// i Ha^inpJndecp AuiffyiMni ' a 
JP/iit«4»ljci/0itor?im;.^jif^:Cfa/pA«rftma Bassus; eifaatuCiCiPtinib^ifi' 
JNklili£fifl^;!1jf JoL'GIandoFpii'i^^ p^ilQS^ ii>r'i:ri 

,>'Jfr^Bassm<*ihtiiuk{. iVixrt. hie iAugii'stilteinpi>ril>ai|'(€ici lic^i 
honip Jbadpuk^iGraece ttuneii de r^jinedicaisci&psit/lctste'ploie^^ 
Praj., in qua BaWo^ 6 'Iou?u^i inoHS'Tvkit^hehJTia^U^, uti»*ti 
a|ltiTt$pi[jih2U..^z;« 2£^. li^i.n.S^j^biejits fiafSHi m'l^itiif^ ifi)ter 
iu^igiiesxMedidos^ Jegi oportehs videfdtrt Wtite nb^ ehtditi. '-; Jt^^ 
lios' fialtotjs^ Scribbtiid iaudatur in Oomp^.'^J^ -Harduin. i.€i;^ 
q.iti^tame!|i iiulluiii P^tnti sui Idcam indicavit/ in r(]^o< JiiHr Bassr 
nttuetk le^icpbsiit :r)vid^ Indicem h\m\f%idJ iibi i^uiUur tis^c, 
<f.tB ScQotiq Nigro/iqiii iGiraece scripsiit^' JulidiBassoi^^^^uhitettii^*^ 
**'^^Bassit6\et<li^e!atmyNifferfy^omma, cLgI ^M^dicinai 6rfibi^6^id6ri4^ 
psenint. Volaterr.*' JJic. .^LlbJ^d. ^DictiUiit. ^Oeogl^j'-Pdet:^ 
^^.Uulilis/B^ssiia^i scripfeiitf .Ovaecei de niledfcirarJt Citat^ ' PiitAo 
Secundo 1. 1 . ex 20." GlandorpvJf- r-ip, t*8^J 0fJ. Piln. ^/ 5*; 
^'.Sd^r ojlbbiefs O. Jiilhis,/M^icu8>dufn)inangk> ^peciUsb ]|[>1er . 
octrfinii.traheBi^"v(exsj>iravi[ti).'V. ,J i<.-; ..'u: ; .v^il- '. :iJi.:.i:i/:M; 

.iff PJtitodatim^Biksu^.i*. Pbilod^nvi i Bai^si) torifte]^ ^saA hi^^ 
sita /iunt/. 'Inicrl Giriitteri . dc x x^ v m i ^ ' }<jf^ /- Fr; JTonius' 'de^ 
Pkiurarf^elerumi^Catal.)\p: \QXk \ . ) . > i\ .1 1 Kl 

. TJrttim.Bassm:/ Marni^'Bxoii. '65:.- pi s^ '>iEf I\ liWd^^ 
Bass^j f^mica suo, homim optimog et'^ingui^ris ettsempH.' « / - ^ i . I 

kM.' Bdssm Aquilai vffM^a^it/syiacQl In nwhis Rdmaiibftihl^ 
famiiiis oe^Jiomjdn est; itt appai^t eiC liidiciiuSiOriXt^i'^tp.'^ 
Aiiqu^ntio: transit in nocneii^ ut M/Basst^ ■ Jquila,^ ibid, p^'1%''^ 
m7.-^' iPpTce]hni LesfvtotiLathiJ' --"r:^ ^;»d;;.;j>-;i'- / t;;-:!.;-;! 

^^Bassus Patridusi' <Seargius Codinus ' de Origg^ Ckinsl. itt'^ 
MearsiiOpp.< 7, 656i : . lij^ kdpicichotjf i^ 990ip6K6ina^yii^h ■Kkp^'''' 
9rt^voV IlcaiflxiOih toigy^p^v6i$ KMfvroiiTiuon row Uixy^i^tt^^ ' T^ ^ 

i 1^* Bassui^ Preefectus vr^ity roscril^i t Gonstautinus • Mkgk)liy ' 
C&di^LegiAuset ConsiitntionibnsPnkcipumf^^jQ. Glatiideypfi'' 
Onom. Hist. Rom. p. 158. 
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" Basso alii^ Prof. Prat., rescribitur a Tbeodosia et Valeitf^ 
jtji. Codic. prim, de ApostatisJ* Jo.Gl. 2.c« 

" Basso alii ab A A. el CC. quartz Codic tit. 31/' Jo. Gl. 
I. c. 

*' Basso alii rescribit Pius quinti Codic. tit. ^•'' Jo. GL I. c^ 

" Pomponius Bassus, vixit state Plinii Juniorisy qui secesstim 
illius ad eundem scribens collaudat/' Jo. Gl. I. c. . ■ i - 

** Pomponius Bassus, (A. U. C: 971.) caesiis ab Heliogabalo^. 
quod rebus^ quas ille faceret, miniine oblectaretur. Sed alterum 
crimen gravius erat, quod pulcerrimam uxorem atque nobilissi- 
mam haberet. Ea erat Claudii Severi, et M. Antoniiu neptis, 
quam ipse postea duxit, nee ei, ut mariti mortem, lugeret, *per- 
misit. Dion (p« 1354.)^' Jo. GL /. c. 

Bassus, Pomponii filius, Prafectus Mysia, A.U. C. 970t 
Dio p. 1328. Tiv t» MoiviXiov, xai tov 'JoyXiov, xa) TFpoa-irt SouX- 
vjxiov 'A^ptivtavov, 8j i\kov$ ri t«v«j, xci tov Bdfro'ov, tov tow IZoju- 
Tratvlov »«iSa, m jrjg Mvcrlag ig^otim wreo-TgaT^yei, Iffecruxo^aVTiJxei. 

*' Pomponius Bassus, sub Valerian© Cons. A. U. C. 1010. 
primae sententiae sub Claudio vitam suam reip. obtulit, cum in- 
spectis libris fatalibus, ejus viri morte reniedium promitti co« 
gnoVisset. Aur. Victor." Jo. Gl. /. c. 

** Pomponius Bassus, Consul cum Aurelio Fusco, A. U. C. 
1010." Jo. Jac. Hofmanni Lex. Univ. 

** Bassus, Consul, Gentiani coUega an. U. C. 963. Alius, 
^miliani collega an. 101 1. Alius, Quintiliani collega an. 1041. ' 
Alius, Abladii collega an. 1083. Alius, Philippi collega an. 
1161. Alius, Antiochi collega an. 1184. Volaterr.** Nic. 
Lloyd. Diet. Hist. Geogr, Poet, i* Item Fusci collega, impe-. 
rante Gallieno, ap. Trebell. PoUion. in xxx Tyrannis c. 9', 
' Fnsco et Basso Consulibus quum Gallienus vino et pppinis> 
vacaret.— ringenuus, qui Pamionias tunc regebat, a Maesiacis 
legionibus Imperator dictus est.' Sed Tusco leg. esse monet. 
Salmas. Ita euim et Fasti Siculi, Touo-xov et Baa-troy habent. 
lisdem Consulibus Cyprianum passum esse, in Actis passionisi 
ejus scriptum est, quorum initium in vetustissimis membranis 
sic legitur : < Tusco et Basso Consulibus, Carthagine, Secreta- 
rio, Paternus Proconsul Cjpriano Episcopo dixit' etc. Vide 
Salmas. ad H. A. Scrr.'' Jo. Jac. Hofmanni Lex. Univ. 

*' Bassus, Martyr sub Decio clavis ferreis confixus, Volaterr.** 
Nic. Lloyd. Diet. Hist. Geogr. Poet. 

" Bassus, Hareticus, Cerinihi, Ebionis, et Valenlini discipulus 
vitam hominum, omniumque rerum perfectionem coUocalxat in 
24 Uteris et 7 astris : addens veram salutem ab Jesu Christo 
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, i.'cacspectaflidnm eincJ Pbilastrius de Her!* Jo« Jac. 
II(ifinafini Lex. Univ. 

'' £a5«2(5^ dictus SectinJfis a felicitate 4 Pluh CoriclafioJ* 3o» 
Gbndorpii Onom. Hist. Rom. p. 158. 

'' BasstiSf Augusti Hb« prox. ab epistolis Graecis, Inscrrp 
Antiq^ p. 246." Jo. Glandorp. Lc. 

Bassus Horatii Carm. l, 36, IS. *" 

'Neu multi Damalis meri 
Bassum ThrAcia vincat amysiide* 

• ** Bcuso et Bassiano scribit Liban. in Episit^ m/ie** Jo.; 
Glandorpii Onom. Hist. Rom. p. 159. Basso ioMviptae vimt 
Epi$tol(R Libanii Sophistae nn. 362. 369* (120T. secunduoi 
Indioem, sed in textu frustra qaaesivi,) 1263^ et p. 76 J. 800.: 
Biographiaro ejus habes in Epist. 175. Andronico inscripta: 
*AW* hyw. (TOt iragoi rou Jrifji^otrihous Xafiiv ri fcept rormv) dtaXi^Ofutt 
BatrffOD. Oirog toIvuv, *Av^pSvixe, T^ivris [uky iffuv, ou vomipig H y§^ 
Oiro^ ftlvTOi 0o/yf^ <jov, xai tia wcivTeov ijxeoy tr^veov, ?0Ti]xff wv\ Xiysv 
re xojx/^flDV xeA ^u(rx(o\iov (Reg. min. ^acrxoXiov) xsviVf Hfrciof riv fUif 
elTToi, TO 8* ^jUrTXija'ai. So) 8* a/t^co vpeTFU, Toy (ih ii^aa^6on, rh H, 
[Mxgov ov, 6/A9rX^(rai. Meyot Ss tout^ xa) to //Lixpor oScrrff rou; ftty 
eWoicovTas ovx ayioi<reiSf tov H Xv^^ifi^svoy 6gioo(r8i$. ^0$ i^xff f^iv ^» 
^ufuurxov Iraq Ijxs inw^isy X^ov l^ffiujxijr^;* Slxovoov ii A\(ryyXov* 
AiyovTOfy Ix Tfiov ^oveoy r/xTsa'Sai cipeToi$ fifOTols, uirvov ^ttyoov, xa) 
dectyiATmy ri^oyot^ fi\afiepoi$, yoiAl(ras ts tou^ Trip) Xiyou$ iSp»Ta$ fiUm 
yfilous, xa) Tafremy ov^h, ov^s al(r)^pov ayayxatriels 4X§^i^^^? voi^- 
aui, vgos TO(ro5$' ^xsi rep^vt]^! 6a(rT ^8)] xa» 9re§} todv crooy xa^wv ^fi 
Ti ^ily^ao-Saii (rujXjxgrgov jxev To-ca^ odSev, l^st $' aS ri roioDrov, 8 x«t^ 
eTTMvia'ai Ttg. 'AKKoi <rv xa) Aaiuavxm xal Ijxoi X^piv SiSo^;, xali 
itoXv vp^Tepov TOO h^ovTi Xoyovg iscS, xa) XoyKrdpi,eyoSf ?ti <ro) to ofp- 
^eiv a'TTO T&y Xoyoov, UTrovefA^oy rifily Toy Bd<r(roVy jttera jSeXr/ovo^ jxiy 
etrdyiTos, ikapeoTipou Se to5 9rpo(rco9rou. Kal ha t&v arhm r^ ftiv 
/So^^sf, rou; 8s akXovs hn) vaimav TrapaxaXei. Meminit et ejus in 
Epist. 323. Maximo inscripta; et in Epist. 605. Chromatio 
inscripta legi possunt hsec : Bd(r(ros oirog ^)} yr/oyeig imsp elxocif 
?n), wevrig iriyrfrog naTpog, ^Xflev Ix ^otvlxv^g nap' ifii xaTa Xiyooy 
eTTiivfjilav. El^eog Se Trovily xa) fevyoay rfiovdg hxT^iTaTO ToaouToy, 
oixov eyci fiev effaiviiv 6xvoo, <ro) 8* 1(r(og oJ ^uixpoy io^u. T^ fuiy o8 , 



' <<^schyli locum frustra quaero. Simile est illud Phocylidis: vroyo; S* 
afirnv fxiy o^iWfi, Affinia his lege ap. Rittersh. ad 0pp. K. t, 54. Gata- 
ker. ad M. Anton. 5, 1." Wolf. 
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'' Cesellius Bassus, origine P(Z^io^!flldba^r^al^itiiflpL\Niet^ 
ronej dum militibus iltius tmWbi ^im ^peoin, ilubcipiipiwiiiie- 




pei.soHiBiiim.DUiitkmispeddiii ingtetkim.thmiU'oiini^^i^^ 
ttiOitbvtfondilQrum^.lEid sp^iH hydchtBiamj^raMfe;^j)etHpHikMyif> 
NjeifottB . Diditieitij PHo^isSiaA^ ibh abfibdinehiiiiigiiuil vi^ 
rMiti paiidipre);jdeiiiicf&8^aragi:o^;eiii<isni ffcpclrto^ |>fldqvM9'^.fi6 
iiielqni.<inorter:««loiltaria/:^iigitv'A Qiuddm^ wi^Qtmaitk^i^fadd 
AiukUl^innlMMet^^ ademptWbpsis^ iaJlocum li^c fpzi^'/Ct^' 
ji^n* ]fi>tfl;.£.< 8.7.1 Jd..Jac;7lit>iiBaf)ni'iC6^4:.{/«i|x*-4oO <<j'. vvxH 

Sfl«ai&U8^ coQtbWi^^vis^jcc^adMrMm/JpencijJbiiiiUiik B^tuoi^r 
\i^6m9>j}iepki\Jtnk\.'}9! SiJbraBUfn^ vsoco^dol beUoi^jet^li^ ^i;ii»^ 

ag^i)flfl( fsirc;!!!^" quieta cUm indu^lria jB^ei^^ ;'. <W. /.^) ;<tT«c^'..\U 

^ >OBt|eri^noi'VoiC'£ldS5ua .^t X«tina,/iit)q,'e;€rr«e4o^f6Rt« dermUiL 

'f A 6ib^»*, qtio "iQ^i^m iioi^ri dixisbtifiyj esiaGdlicitfnys&^Tt&.'fBL' 

mji^ttrtt: argtjLii^^.^Vquctcl )^,oj»^iluiit,<2/i<i</7il'? CLiJ&^Xiifts^:^ 

n!buk ,tt Varu9 ^G/dsff^^^ p.; 268;..%^^ AV(Brf|«U^a: 

J«&. '(Gk>a6if T^d^^Sy ipingliify ,6lib^u8^( ^^Glodfi&rvC^i^fzV.^^- 
mf<t((ir»l;i^Vr, umox^^MrriMoDi. /^Glosjia&dQpr^l^r:^. |7«;(;un^*vtBadi9iJ«r^ 
til*;' r Gela^r. Tk^/iL, X. .6f rVideltirCdticiS ajife^^y gfei^unato ' 
5IC Mtjide «quidam' bassum iaterpi^tahUir ifaUmilei]l^':tlf>jmBs^«ii»i;j 
G^ibiuiii'jmpioca 3tat: .aiiicii^tode0^.tpopu]i>.M^ ratidfl^^ .qn^ 
pavtkiv$ dufitjir ^|j^9, r«^ Xafco. : ;AIii^deuu]itlQiGr88aifnix'{)iQgp9in>:i 
sutc^Ulei&ttMiiy qUi^qui tales aurU; bilit^IiQre9x.vi4eBkiW^ luiiie , jn! 

..Tlietforduc^ OcL 1S2Al» 
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ON THE POEMS OF €AI^P^U«jJ»^^ 

-.'.:; .-7 r.'jiny} 3. J j'lr. >j^;.r.7) niir.--: ''.i:.',ti.i'.{o'> 
X*.trir/i ^in>f;o-) ';'. ' ; rfn.'.'l.;. jI-.'','.!' /'i^i /riU'l- r.'^lK 

bj^ar(Mi9ptbf('i9^'0'b»v«;/^^^jtQd}^^^^^ tnbj^ctoipfVal oboist 

^^lf(^ ^ji:^ic(^|id f)|agm€ffl^ ntbicbri^MiQ <»il|ruji4ii^titite(}>wQ^ 

\q,n\mtim\t3^\yvei}am al^bttotuniol^itnigbtiiiciti 

that they florisned about thQ3.^Qdi^in^ ;tlui'd R^mtitf'y^Ta^d^ 

MKi^|j^0iiri(^e8|;H;tb^ A^thi>;';)4>£i^^ un&iaiM»d:|xi>QOl;ott)h«^ 
Qftjlb'ferjlatji^.ijIiiiilVitif^dlb^ it^.tH^n^net dk9jreoi^b& 

]^9i!ti«i«)4i^^ qnei9liV9n^^by)tbe^mt^)i^ti<m^ofj«|^ iDoraL 

^rM^^iv^tbiel siisiii^tsubtii^^ct^ yt^^cb it jodijena^itei re^^ lO 

jin^ ^ril biqb il ftnia t9ij^ . ? f fCbq ff toUoyriog^cwi tio^s ^modf^^Y sdkcl*) 
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* To a London edition of the Cynegetica* of GratjkM3,-^Q)a^r3,€^9;4f^ 
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HaeoBUWscitidi, hue iadncieCs feratur 
T«te; &Mt mater partus ezameo hooesti. 
Nam postquam coDcIusa videt sua germina flammis, 
CootiDuo saltu traoscendeos fenrida zouae 
Vincla. rapit ricUi ppmtuny portatque ciibili ; 
Mox aliuro, mox deiude alhim : sic cooscia mater 
Segregat egregiam sobolem Tirtutis amore. 

Of the eclogues, which are the chief subject of onr preseiA 
mnarks^ the seven former are the uncontested property of Cai'« 
pburnius; on the filiation of the four hitter the critics ere not 
agreed. Those who maintain the cUim of Calphtunius allege 
the authority of the oldest editions, and the generality of mans* 
scripts, and the omission of all mention of Nemesian as a buco- 
lic poet among ancient writers, while they speak of his didnctic 
performance : those who advocate the claim of Nemesian, 
ground their opinion on certain varieties of diction,^and a supe- 
rior mellowness of style which they think they discover in the 
latter eclogues, and which the others explain on the supposition 
of these having been written at a later age dian the rest. We 
are disposed to embrace the former opinion (which is thsit of 
later critics), and to ascribe the whole of these poems to oiiie 
handy with the exception, perhaps, of the ninth ; the question, 
however, is scarcdy worth deciding.' 

We are aware that^ when we assign to these poems a distin«* 
gnished place among the imitations of the Virgilian eclogue, we 
aie not conferring on them any high praise ; for the Virgilian 
eclogue itself is a factitious species of composition, and such 
as an over-refined age always produces, when it copies the 
formS| without retaining the spirit of a simple one ; and bearing 
the same relation tp the bucolic of Theocritus, (and still more 
to that of the earlier pastoral poets who must have preceded 
Theocritus^) as the hymns of Callimachus do to diose of Homer^ 
or the Virsilian, and we may add, without detracting from his 
elory, the Miltollian epic, to the Homeric ; for the greatness of 
Milton, or of his poem, remains unaffected by the addition or 
subtraction of the epithet '' epic/'* Such kinds of writing are 
not founded in nature; they have no root in the human heart. 

' The editions which we have coDsulted are those of Barthius, in which 
these poets are published as a supplement to Gratius, and a neat and 
useful little edition by Beck, lips. 1803. It is froAi the latter that our 
quotations are made. 

* In the same manner^ the poem of Klopstock might be staled a hymn, 
or that of CamoeniB a *' pilgrimage,'* without impugning tbeir real merit : 
** what we call a rose,'' &c. 
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or in the feelings of a nation ; they are nd tbe natural exhalation 
of the poetical mind in any one state ol daMUiners ; they appeal 
to none but conventional associatioiw^ and take no lasting bold 
on the mind* We speak of course not of the works themselves^ 
but of the classes to which they nomhtally belong; for tbaf 
many of them contain beauties^ iiil some emett of tbe behest 
order, no one can deny ; but meae beauties are soperiodueed^ 
and belong properly to olber i|iecies of comporitkur. It is on 
account of this artificMl cblnicter that thej nre so peculiarly 
liable to burlesque ; fbf whatever is aitiicial must be more or 
less affected^ and affsetation of all sorts is the natural food of 
ridicule. Thus tbe odes of Horace, and the edogues and 
georgiics of Virgil, tmve been frequent and successful subjects 
of parody; bat uo one ever thought of bartesquing Pindar^ 
Tbeocritua^ Cfi Resiod. But the genttts and art of Virgil were 
such as ta sMbfe him to impart^ even to a false and spurious 
q»eeiet ol eomposition, an attraction not its own. 

Quale solet sylvis brumali frigore viscum . 
Fronde virere nova, quud non sua seminat arbos, 
£t croceo foMtt teretes circumdare truncos. 

To return from our paradoxes to the matter before us. It 
CMnot be doubted that Virgil had a number of imitators, both 
in his own age, and in those succeeding ; and if one only of the 
multitude has escaped the general wrecK of Latin literature, it is 
not more remarkable than the similar losses which we have snf» 
feied in more important departments. It is probabl^^ bowever, 
that time has spared us one of the best of tbe tribe. It would 
be idle, indeed, to compare Calphurnius with Virgil ; yet it is 
not too much to say, that he frequently reminds us of Virgil in 
no unpleasing manner. His poetry is like a faint echo of 
Virgil's ; a reflection of the superior luminary, softened at the 
same time, and shorn of its beams. He is deficient in nerve, 
(though not always destitute of it,) and sometimes shows a want 
of that delicacy of perception which distinguishes between vul- 
garity and simplicity ; but he has sweetness, and in grace and 
polish of manner few of the later Roman poets can compete 
with him ; nor ou^ht the remarkable purity of his diction, when 
compared with his age, to pass unnoticed. He delights in 
those little isolated spots of imagery, on which Virgil loves so 
much to repose; as the *^ Fortunate senex," in the first eclogue; 
the '^ Quandoquidem in molli/' in the third, the " Sive sub in- 
certas," and the '^ Nam neque me tantum,'' in the fifth, and the 
** Hie ver purpureum," in the ninth. An analysis of bis eleven 
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•ologiie^ Willi 'iOineqMUKieii^iinij iMllie iiDa pc c i HAW e tothe 
reader of Latin |M>etry/' ' - * • ^ 

' ^Ilie Ani cdogtte bfj^ins in -iii^ery'plettsimgtiipnner-:— -^ ■ 

, Nvn^um Mjlis eq^9s d^linis i|9iti^ 9est«$y ^ ,.. ^, v. 
' Qnamvii'eriiiaaidift ini^Umbiifit j^fa^li nicemis,' 

Eci^^mfeht rracoTeiVecnRtnuteeiisurro.- -'* . .' ' 

■'■■■•' ■' ■ couYDClisf.' . '' ; ■■ "'■ . 

Ccfhis 61 (^ce) pater (|(isls'tradidir,6rhite^yai^^ . 
Mulle fltib hirsuU'Iocdft c^plreiioi^ geriUfai^^ 
NoBduoquflvidnis otlrinon•8ltooedilXlui-uqillrk^' *: ^'• 
. Tprrida cur solp def^nUimps gca g^J^roj , : • i : t . . , ', < 

Hoc pptius, ffiatev Corydon, nemus/itta pemniirf ; / .t. ' .' 
/. Antra pfitrii.Jirauoi sgcacil^^s iil^ipin^ d^oMt i.-. ,,;::«-. . I' 
. 8j|vacuifiivs^ra))i(l;q^c capiit lev^tx)bvta;Si^;, .. ,. J 
' ])uT(antc9 ubi tagus aquas radjce sup rpsa . ' . 
l*rotcgit, et' rani 18 ^rrantibas rmplicat umbras; ' • ■ ' - ■ \ 

Tlic two friends discbVer a miraciiiou^ prbphe|tic inscription, 
neiivly traced by tb'c.god Fau|:^us oh jLhe l^ark pftbe above-nien- 
tioned beech, foreshowing the glories of Canis's reign. Here a 
circumstance bccurswhidb markatb^difference^ofr^as^e' between 
■ great poet and. an ordinary ond.! Vil'giLiirouid iiever'AaTeidc-* 
adsndcd to such. low parlicularitjcs., The; ffgalera":i above is 
of jllus.samejiatuiw.^-^. '. ,--7 ..■..'.-,■; -..[f ?.,;■. . >.=..! .'..•■■■■-:; 

' Qrmte, (er propiu^ tuk iuhiiha': tupoWklty 
Corticte descri|U6^ ciiius jyerctirrire' v^rstis. ! ' ' • ' ' ■ 

! ' " ' i Nam iibi i(mgu sutis^patkr mtemodiularpju;' ■:- '.! - ': '• i > t n : f ^ ; : 

ITic (ir6phecy i^ n(>t ill Wrbujglik:,. al though soWe 6t t^ e' parti- 
c^Iar8 hUrtiloiiise but ill witb pastorial poettry; ' - ' ' ' ; 

Nulla cateoati/cralis pojnpsi sena^up. ^ ..^. . , ^ . . 

CariMficum lassabit ppiifsJ nee carbere ptebo ' | " ' ' " * " 
Infelix rtnis numefrdbit (furia^pati'cir. ' ■/i: . ) 

: N^c macvos tacitgs fjSKioes ^ iii^iiie! jtrlbiinal . . i : ; , . / . 

. jAcpipietco^si^: 8ed.leg\b^^ofI^ne.^^^ to : .{ 

Jus adent, ihurc^mquc fori vultumque priorem 
' ' Eeddtit^etaffliiWtfbaib'rrJfeai'iufe^eite^ - '• 



Tba second ^s.ap amMl^ean aclpgue. ' Q{ iCfliphurMij^^' diUCH 
ce/M in this libe thf^ifoVqvpiiig^in^jb^itakeiBas a specimen..! ,.-ii 

O si qun Grocaleb^Mki adftrat f ' hiinc eg^ tertisii ' ' 

Hunc ego bideribas solUm legnare fateben '• i<^' ; ' .- i 1 " 
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Dicam namqtie tifemus, dfeamque, ** S«b trbore numem 
Had erit: ite procdl (sac^r est locus) ite prDfani/' 

ASTACUS. 

Urimur in Crocaleo : si quis mea vota deorura 
Audiat, huic soli, virides qua gemmeus undas 
Fons agit, et tremulo percurrit lilia rivoy 
Inter pampineas poDetur faginus ulmos* 

IDAS. 

Ne contemne casas et pastoralia tecta i 
Eusticus est, fateor^ sea non et barbarus Idas, 
Sspe vaporato mihi cespite palpitat agnus, 
Sspe cauit fbstis devota PalllibuiB ag^a. 

ASfnfLtJS. 

Nos quoquc pomiferi Laribus consuevimus tiorti 
Mittere prifnitias, et nngere Uba Prulpo, 
Rorantesque fatos damus et liquehtii mella : 
Nee ford g^Ata minus, quam sii caper inibuat aras. 

IDAS. 

Num, precor, infbrmis videor tibi ? mnti gravis anmts? 
Decipi^que miser, qaoties mollissima tango 
Ora manu, primique sequor vestigia floris 
NesciuSy et gracili digitos lanugine fallo ? 

ASTACUS. 

Pontics in liquidis ^lioties die co^spicor, fps6 
Admii'or tglies: etenim sic florejuvente 
Induimur viiltus, ut in arbore ssepe notdvi 
Cerea sub tenui lucere Cydonia !anA, 

IDAl 

Carmina poscit amor, hec fistula ttdii amorl i 
Bed fugit ecce dies, revocatque crepuscula Vesper, 
Hinc tu, Daphni, greges, illmc agat Alphesiboeus. 

ASTYLUS- 

Jam resonant frondes, jam cantibus obstrepitarbos, / 

I procul, o Doryla, primumq[ue reclude canalem, 
£t sine jamdudum sitientes irriget hortos. 

Vis ea finierant, senior cum talii^ Tidy rsis : 
'^ Este pares, et ab boo concorues vivite : nam vos 
£t decusy et catitusi et amor sociavit et setas. 

The next is a donoplainC of utisuccessful love : 

I lie ego sum Lyoidss, quo te caotante solebas 
Dicere felicem, eui aulcia ssepe dedisti 
Oscula, nee tinedios dutntasti nimpere cantus,' 
A tque inter Calimos errantia labra petistL 
Ah dolor ! et post hoc placuit t^i torrida Mopsi 
Vox, et carmen inops, et acerbte stridor avens ? 

-^ ^ Tibtsiepe patumbeSy — 

Saepe etiam leporem, decepta matr^, paventem 

VOL,XXXL C/./// "' NO.LKIU ^ 
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Misimus in gremium ; per roe tibi Jilia prima 
Contigerant, primsque ross : vixdum bene fiorean 
Degustabat apis, tu ciogebare coronis. 
Aurea sed forsan mendax tibi niunera jactat, 
Qui metere occidda ferales nocte Kipinos 
Dicitur, et cocto pensare volumine panem ; 
Qui sibi tunc felix^ tunc fortunatus habetur, 
Vilia cum subigit manual ibus hordea saxis. 

With other arguments equally pastoral and convincing. 

The fourth eclogue is a tribute of praise to the two young 
Carsars, Carinus and Numerian. It is one of the most elabo- 
rate and happy of the whole, and its pastoral propriety is pre- 
served throughout. We would quote from it^ did our limits 
allow us. In the fifth au old and experienced swain ia intro- 
duced^ instructing his son in the care of flocks and herds : the 
precepts are clothed in good poetical language^ but the style is 
rather Georgical than pastoral. The description of spring, after 
Virgil and Lucretius^ is an odd mixture of good and bad, and 
shows the hand of a second-rate imitator. 



Vera novo, cum jam tinnirie volucres 



Incipient, nidosque reVersa lutabit hirundo, 
Protinus hyberuo pecus omne movebis ovili. 
Tunc etenim totus vernanti gramine saJtus 
Pullat, et aestivas reparabilis mchoat umbras : 
Tunc florent sylvas, viridisque renascitur annus: 
Tunc Venus, et calidi scintiUat fervor amoris^ 
Lascivumque pecus salientes accipit hircos. 

A better imitation occurs in the sixth, which is a contest of 
song between two rival shepherds : 

Vincere tu quenquam ? vel te certamine quisquam 
Dignetur, qui vix stiliantes, aride, voces 
Rumpis, et expellis male singultaniia verba ? 



Again 



■ ■ ■ En, aspicis ilium, 

Candida qui medius cubat inter lilia, cervum ? 
Quamvis hunc Petale mea diligat, accipe victor. 
Scit frsnos, scit ferre jugum, sequiturque vocantem 
Credulus, et niensae non improba porngit ora, 
Aspicis, ut fruticat late caput? utque sub ipsis 
Cornibuset tereti lucent redimicuJacollo? 
Aspicis, lit niveo frons irretitacapistro 
Lucet, et, a dorso quae totam circuit. alvum, 
Alternat vitreas lateralis cingula bullas ? 
Cornua sutilibus molfes ramosa cbrollis^ 
Implicuere rosse, rutiloque inonilia torque' 
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Extrema cenrice natant ; . ubi pendulus apji 
Dens sedel, et nivea distinguit pectora luna^ 

^ The seventh is valuable, ehi^fly for the antiquarian ihformatioii 
it' Qontftins relative to the, games of the amphitheatre^ which a 
shepherd is represented as witnessing. The eighth (or, according 
16 others, the first of Nemesian,) is one of those pieces of decent 
imitation which have a narrow escape from being tolerably good. 
It is a lanient^ in the usual style of pastoral condolence, for the 
death of some unknown Melibceus. We are inclined, with some 
<tf the critics, to expunge the ninth from the list of Calpur- 
nitts's eclogues at least. It is indelicate, contrary to his wont, 
'^dnot particularly ^ood in- style; besides being full of palpable 
unitittions of the other poems« It is an aiiioebean song of two 
lovers. The tenth is an imitation of Virgirs sixth, to which it 
was preferred by Fontenelle, we suppose as more purely pasto- 
nd ; for there is nothing else which could suggest such a prefe^ 
rence, although it is written w'ith sufiScient elegance. The in- 
fiincy of fiacxrhus is pleasingly described : 

Quin et Silenus panrum veneratus alumnum 
Aut gremio fovet, aut resopinus sustinet ulnis, 
£t movet ad risum digito, motuque quietem 
Allicit, aut tremulis quassat crepitacula palmis. 
Cui deus arridens horrentes pectore setas 
Vellicat, aut digitis aures astringit acutas, f 

Applauditve manu mutilum caput, aut breVe mentum, 
£t simas tenero coUi'dit poUice nares. 



OBSERVATIONS ON 

Greek Iambic^ Trochaic^ and Anapastic Verse. 

Part II. — [Concluded from No. LXL] 

XL In Trochaic verse the ^rst syllable of the Trochsus, 
IS has been already stated, requires to be pronounced with a 
engthened tone, whether that syllable be naturally short, or 
whether it consist of a shprt vowel before any/ of the^ mutes 
ind liquids. I shall here also produce instances of the va- 
dation in the quaiHity of the same vowel in the same word. 
Ebus £urip. Orest* 7S5» Sifii nvcts Xoyoy^fAffa^.o-ouxaw^yvjTy 
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-xtrroic. Ill thb example, the Towei iota, of g ag i yi^n a ii Itrnn 

"I ' 

bcft>reyir; the aipba of «8^o$ is shoiti^ la 766 of tlie wmm 
piay tha A of imc^ is laag. iZaer|^ irjDUBfMi '^iiriiii. In 78& 

it is also Iong'» iSo/ fis in^ rofft/3o9 Traonw Tiarp^ In 784. 

the omikran of the verb ojanfnK is Iaii|^ while it is aisevt ie Ae 

oxMf y^ Tsif <^IXoi$ xoxtv fuyw. Id 748. the a, of the ai^actias 

fUaipo$ is varied ; *H ^eamh ^ Sir 6 /uuiAi^ 3" oo fuam^ ^tnwam wtm. 

- -7 — r -f -T — r - •! -^ "I - •? 

It win be ohsenred that ia this Usm the Poet emfiaym the Ti»- 
tbaiu and Spoadans ahe r uate ty. It is pffeaaaadbls^ tfaenivc, 
that the » of fum^ ahovkk be beU to be 1ob|^ The c of dto 
B o a n iflsu i is gamaSlj short. Eurip. Ion. 556 » Xiwith. "0 

Wr]K«f ^ s^0vp, rssMf . Soaisooffi* In the Hcfcnica Fiiiiaij 

861. it is lon^. IW iiaDar^Mm«ro>b The tt ef Umam or 

-I -I- - 

icatcAi¥ is iDost ooonnoniy short : Eorip* Oiest. 77CL VaunoL 

- -1 

youy yfwrr^ jv. In the Iphieen. in Aul. 598. it ishnf. '£ftf £ 

^^jirrifyv^ mwtw^ hl^upeu rm^emfomq* In the Oroilaa dl Eac^. 

791 . the penult oi Syka^ is short. 'Sfunaei (pmri^ar Sykan, la 

the Iphigen. io Aal. it is kme; 'A Tamine jsirrsAy aeiSpAr SyXn 

^<ro^ T0X^. A similar variation takes place in the ytanrily of 

the first syllable of thtAo^ as in Iambic verse. Thus Eorip. 
Iphigpen. m Taur. f* 1215. Kpara XAv^aam? mrAoisv. 1226. 

Jt IS wordiy of reoMtfk, that the saoK violadon of the ortho- 
graohy of the language is foimd in Trochaic as in Iambic verse, 
aM in the same words. In Iambic seise the pennit of soc^ a 
word ss ^xlfL^ is ahnost always the second s]Fihhle of the 
fool : in Troehaie ^eite, on the contrary^ it is genesnHy 4he 
Arst. In both instances the modem Editors of the CJaissiiii 
bate ani formly interposed a sigma to lengthen the foot ; bat 
lbi9 is equally imneeeisary in Trochaic as in Iambic verse, be^ 
cause the former takes the Jetas on the first syikMe of ihs 
Trociiftus, and thereby lengthens the short syllable without the 
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wid of the sigma. Thus Eurip* Orest. 724. 0^4M(<r)l^, di h 

ppx^Ei 0-01. Id. 570. Oi^ ipa$ ; ^vXoKro'iiiiQr) tot fpovptoi&i iraih' 

T«nr$« Aristoph. Av, 1 102* Tol^ xpiroSs s^riiy ri fiovXifM{f\ta 

Tifi vhifis 9reAi. Id, 1076. BouXofM^ir)^ ouv vuv ivuirelf. Whep 

Iba penult has not the ictus, i. e* when it is n6t the first s^^Ilable 
of Ae foot^ the sigma is not inserted. Thus Eurip. Orest. 752. 
Ilvpyripov[u9oi» Id. Iphig. Taur. 1240. EurvyiT^ 8* igftiT^ io-o*- 

Although the Attic Poets occasionally lengthened short vowels 
faefofe mutes and liquids in Trochaic verse, jet with the ex- 
ception of those already mentioned^ they more frequently pre- 
served the natural quantity of the vowel. They seem to nave 
i^aringly indulged in the license they took in Iambic verse of 
applying the power of the ictus, and only resorted to it when 
4be versification compelled them. Should any modem, there- 
fore, attempt to write Greek Trochaic verse, his safest course 
would be so to arrange the feet that a short vowel before all 
ibe mutes and liquids, with the exception of /3x, yX, yyi*, yy, $ft, 
Sv, should occupy the second place* It is difficult to account 
bow the Greek Poets came, almost universally, to lengthen a 
9hort vowel before these mutes and liquids. Porson observes 
in his letter to the late Professor Dalzel, *^ Dawes lays dovtn 
n rule, which, if he had been content with calling it general in- 
stead of universal, is perfectly right, that a syllable is long, iu 
which the middle consonants /3, y, $, and liquids, except ^, meet* 
But several passages, as well as the following, contradict this 
rule. Sophocl. CEdip. Tyr. 717. ««i83j li fiXafrri^. Electr. 
440. wutr&f ifiksttm. These passages may be reduced to Dawes* 
Canon by transposition ; but they will lose all their energy by 
the reduction." To my ears they lose neither their force nor 
their harmony by transposition. BXoLa-rois h %aiS6$\ — l/SXaorg wa- 
o-wv. In the latter we gain by transposition the trieniimeral 
caesura, which always adds to the harmony of the verse. But 
a very few examples from any of the Poets oppose the rule, 
and most of these may be remedied by transposition. Sophocl. 
CEdip. Col. 972. ^O; oJrra PhJiarus t« yeyeiKtov^ xutqSs, may be 

remedied and improved by- the transposition of the* adverb irco. 
Thu8,'0( oure tw fi?Jurrct$ ysv^hlovs warpos. JEsch* Agam. 1633. 
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'Op^ci y' hocrrtav (lx^i$. Those in the choral odes need lianUj 
be taken into the account, as in them the Poets allowed them- 
selves greater liberties than in the more common kinds of Terse* 
111. Brunck has remarked in a note on line 98. of the 
Platus of Aristophanes above alluded to^ where there it « vio- 
lation of Dawes' first rule, '' in Anapsestis major est licentity 
quae saepius usum fuisse Comicum alibi ostendemus.*^ The 
Anapapstic verses of Aristophanes are subject to the same rules 
as those of the Traeic Poets, and therefore I shall take exam- 
ples from both in illustration of my principle. The c of MxgMr 
IS long in v. 1496. of the Phoenissas of Euripides. UrcofMrfoc 

nxgwf rgia-a-oov i^. In v. 1409. of the Medea it is .short 

^oSo-a/ re ve^oiv, iiifeu re vexoous. In v. 1 S86, and' 1408. of 

the same Play, the e of rixvcov is short : thus, 1586. *AXXi r* 

'Egtvvg ixio'ut rexroiy. 1408. Texv* oiroxTf fVas*', moimpXvsi^. In 

1302, and 1400. it is long. 1392. Snlxto hcvrnv/ Stuogo^ rixveov. 

- ^-, - -I ' « •^-i - - 

1400. MaXoixotj ypeoro^ ^aucM rixvcov. In the Electra of So- 

phocles, v. 96. we have the » of "Agv^g long, ^mos "Ajnis ojx 

Viimrev, In the Seven against Thebes of iEschylus we find a 

▼ery strong instance of the power of the Ictus in a situatioii 
which contradicts both Dawes' and Porson's rules, v. 1059. 
rhoi wkia-are vpittvoiiv ovrcog. The last vowel of oXeo-errs is ne^ 

cessarily long before the irg of xpifAvoisv. If I am right in sup- 
posing that the Ictus falls on the jirsf and not the last syllaUe 
of the Spondaeus in this kind of verse, the following line will be 
incorrect : v. 1063. *A\Xa ^ojSou/xai xa^orpffff-o/xat, because the o 

of the preposition in composition is made long before the mute 
and liquid rp, when it is the second syllable of the foot. I' had 
some doubts whether the conjunction xa) was not always, when 
the first syllable of a foot in Anapaestic verse before a vowel or 
diphthongy contracted with these, as in the common reading in 
this line. The following example from Aristophanes shows 
that it is not always so contracted. Nub. 1007. Sii^Usxtxn ifyn^ 

xmi awpetyii^oirijyvi;, xoi) Xeixiis fuAAojSoXoJo'i]^. The reading, I 
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.iipprehend/shoald therefore be 'AWa^ofioufiui xahaTrtyrpiwoiMi, 

jmaking the foot an Anapaesttis instead of a Sponda?us. I shall 

jprodu(:e two other examples that oppose the rule I have laid 

dovirq : both are from Aristophanes. Eqqit. 806. Ka) x^S^ ^ayfiv 

aifaSa/^fja-it. Thid may be corrected by inserting the article before 
the noun, as is iisual in similar expressions : tbus^ in the Pax of 
the same'Poety v. 69^6, Ovih a\riw¥ irep u^pm rois xpaius xaTfja-^ 
(loy. V I would therefore propose to read Koii tA x^^ fetyciv, 

9t, r. A. although I am. aware that an AnapaBstus does not often 
follow a Dactyle. The other example is from the Nubes, v. 4l6* 
where the f of /a^ts is said by Dawes and Brunck to be length- 
ened by the power of the inceptive p of piymv. Others read 
M^B ys ^lyoov. Mv^r o8v piycov. Some other particle besides fji^fin 
Appears requisite here, as the particle piyoov does not depend 
on tlie preceding verb xapt^vus, which is followed by ft^6' eo-- 
rmsi jA^s /SaS/^wv, but .upon onotber verb, viz; afxflw. To mark 
the tranBitioo/ therefore, from pne ^tate.of feeling to another> 
the particle a J. may be properly introduced; thus, Mi^r aJ.^i- 
yoov ix^Bi \loL¥. — As the Ictus falls on the first of.a.Spon- 
. daeus,' the ff. of the adjective arexvoi; is in consequence length- 
ened in V. 908. of the Alcestis of Euripides, though in v. goS. 

.it is short in the same word; thus, 908. Ou rXi^rpv bpwt.lJefiv 

-I - - -I -• 

arixifots^ v. 903, Zi}Xa> V ayifji^ov$ arixvoug n ^ootwv. In v..1 1 19* 

of the Prometheus V. of ^schylus, the § before xh is long. Bpoy- 

Tif^ ikixig 8* IxXof/bTrouoj. 

^The following examples from Aristophanes have been pointed 
o%ff,by. .Dr. Maltby as opposing Dawes^ Canon. Nub. 320. 
iCf»} ^AiSToAoyfily iJSij {^si, xa) wep) xutvov (rrevoXecrp^eTy. Aves, 579- 

Kai (rjreppi,o\iym hx rmv iygcov to (riripfu avriov uvolx&^m. ld« 

591. *AX^ avoAlfffi ^ivTUs xa9ap&$ a^^b^ ayiXr^ fula xix>^» I" 

verse 344. of the Nubes, the t of the particle il is lengthf^nedi 
before the inceptive ^ of fwa^ ; thus^ iCoup^V yuvai^y, fta 4y$ ^^^ 
iriow. airai 8c fivag ixw(rw. And these have nostrils ; iti air 
lusion, as Wieland observes, to the large noses on the masks 
.worn by the actors, which, to a^ spec^tor near ibe. st^ge ap- 
peared out of all proportion to a human face, but to those at a 
distance, of a natural size* Several copies and Mis., have «3t4»i 
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Uyfhmf, n. T. k. iriiidi ir prbbdb^ dp coriMt iiMidiWIi Tlir 
1^, however, M being die first sf liable^ if the foot should be con- 
jUfdercd aSpoiMfasusi ifouM be lengdMnd by^ the Ictus, mde* 
j>endent of tb^ ioceptiTe ^^— -The ^ of i^fitf is loog in ▼• 984. 
ToSt* Af' hn/ouy iypShf ^fiiftA5f«-«^>n 'tbn Poraon lemarks, 
jPnef . i|d H^ub. p; Ixiii. *' liccjstiaiii iiun ob nmtop el li- 
fiuuhi^ producitttf sjttiiba^ nMWWP^ ndniitiunt (Coniid), id^q^ 
|Wtiqi ex mpcesiiiUUe, partiin qiium slios Foetus vel citant vel 
imitantur. Qifuipifitur primam syllnbam iq jyfit produdt 
Aristophanes, dithyrambos ridet ; quum Homen verba usurpaf^ 
fionierico tnetro atitur. Nub. 400. fsvsiof Jficpov A. Ncc du- 
btto quin Nab; S\9. TragicjDnim sJiquean, Eauripidem, opinor, 
ob octdos babyerit.-^ From the examples which have been at- 
Midy produced in this dissertatipn, and from man; others that 
might be pointed out, it will appear evident that Aiktephalies 
fr^9i€nify lengthened % short v<>wel before, mutes md Iiqoida, 
even when he was under no necessity of doing ao. In. % ian^ 
gVNige so copioBS as that of die Greeks^ and which admitted- of 
transposition to a great extent, the plea. of neoesdity SROuld 
Marcely avail such a Poet as Anstmhanea ia violatieg the rules 
of versification. Neither is it very tikelyr that^hc would* trans* 
gfess against these rules when he cited the words pf anoAer 
rbet; beeause, if he quoted the whole or any pari lof an 
AnapSMtio line < from Euripides, he would find lhat.no osere 
licen3e was granted to that Poet^ though a Tmgcedian^ in 
moulding Anapaiitic verse than to himself. I have repeatedlj^ 
iWHirked, that Hexi^meter verse appears to. have given- origin 
to Anapaestic^ and that, therefore, so far as regards the Spondaeus 
and Dactyle, there is no difference in the applibaticui ^< ^the 
Ictus to the first syllable of each in both kinoa of xerse.^T-In 
the following example, Aristophanes has lengthened Jt V9wel 
contrary to his usual practice. Nub. 409. 'H V Jlg^ i^t<r&7^ 
iSr^ B^alffy^s SiaXaxifo-ao-a %pof a&rw. In the Plutus, v. ^. he 

has the a of Xaxscs short. Tl Itfi* & ^i^; JXaxt y ix rSov OTtft* 

ftaTwy. In v. 382. of the Pax it is also short : Af^ vw Xax^^trg^. 

- n - -• 
•—So also in the Antigone of Sophocles, 1094. Mi^ W0 wh^ av- 
Tov \pevSo^ I; Wxiv Xaxtiv. And m the Alcestis of Euripides^ v. 
S66, 03v* iv fgi/ i^lpotiHfTfhs Al^r koiniuf, 

A careful perusal of Aristophanes, and the other Greek Poete, 
would fui'oish mauy other examples similar to those already 
quoted, particularly in Iambic verse, where greater license 
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w«8 allolMd, cleariy pttTRBg <that none of the professed writen 
OB Brotody, nor the Editon of the Attic: Poets, bed distioet 
conceptions of the structure and barmon; of their vane. Henod 
it has not unfrequendy happened, that instead of improving the 
Text of the Author, they have vitiated, it by the insertion of 
particles and superfluous letters, to support, as they imagined, 
the verse. ■ In correcting th# Foems of Homer this lie«i)se has 
been carried, by ancient and modem Grammarians} to an enor- 
mous length,and even the Attic Ppeta have not altogether escaped 
dieir sacrilegious hands. Though the rules 1 have endeavored 
to establish, embrace only a part of the Versification of the 
Greek Poets, and may seem at first sight to account for a few 
anomafies only, yet I imagine diey will, when duly considered, 
be found to comprehend some of the fundamentalpcincilrfes of 
Criticism on Poetry both ancient and modern* Thejr not only 
show in what the harmony of the Versification consists, but be- 
come, to 1^ considerable extent, the safeguards of the language 
itself, by clearing it of all those useless encumbrances of addi- 
tional letters, which deform its beauty and simpliciity, and bf 
making the practice of the ancients themselves, not the fluc- 
tuating opinions of the modems, our guides and instmctors in 
eaamining and imitating their works. Though I have drawn 
no inferences but what can be supported by numerojus exam- 
ines, and therefore conceive niy doctrines to be well fa!|uided, 
yet I have lived Jong enough to perceive bow slowly new 
opinions, however well established, make their way agaiqst au- 
thorities consecrated by time and general respect, apd against 
imjudices, the more difficult to be overcome, as thev.are some- 
times founded in absurd notions of superiority in all that pertains 
to Grecian Literature. To the men of practici^ experience in 
the education of youth, both in this and m the sister kii^dom, 
1 have been chiefly indebted for encouragement and sup- 
port; and while diey, unbiassed by partial associations, con- 
tinue to patronise the various attempts I have made to elu- 
cidate some obscure and doubtful parts of Grecian Literature, 
and to smooth the way for those engaged in its pursuit, I 
shall feel less anxious for the reception of my doctrines among 
other classes of scholars, sensible that if they are well founded, 
they will ultimately make their way in the world in spite of all 
opposition. From the doubt and uncertainty in which the sub- 
ject of Greek Versification has hitherto been involved, every at- 
tempt at discovering some fixed principles which guided the 
practice of the Poets, may be considered as tin important step 
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If fviioiB cvpido, 

£1 nuuA.— qt n ow — ^fweik untqoe aeqvi! 
PdicNi Omm ofin tnMi^ npc^vlre G^mtcs 

Aw tetngcBK tn^icffv ic^iu Jovis. 
Per ccBlBBi (pcfldbciit) fatant DcdbhB ve 

Coosilio siMbci pramis, et arte ohiIIL 
VidiiDiis en ! ipoi oopcr, quft scaodere nbes 

Arte viri aflfectent^ g th cye as qoe ifIm : 
Aere, hidilNiuai ventcininii ooo bene fortes 

In medio volitant, renii«ioqne carent. 

Vi naota ipse suae confisus et artibus audax 
Desinit adversos extimuisse Notos. 

Audeti per reram fines, lustrare remotas 
Natune sedes^ sub propiore polo ; 

Torpet Hjperboreis qud semper terra prmnis 
Ultima, et setemo stat religata gelu. 

£cce novii agimur votis peneliare furentes 

Oras Austndes^ f^gna, Colbmbe^ tna ; 
Et rate pnecipiti nimi^m properamus adire 

Littora Atlantaeo dissociata mari. 
(Scilicet argent! venas flaveotis et auri 

Naturam bis dicunt seposuisse locis : 
Auri etenim ingentes peniiiUi latu&re fodina?, 

Qud propior medio sol regit orbe diem : 
Proximus argenti locus est ; gelidi ind^ remoto 

Pigra riget ferri vena sub axe poli). 
£rff6 telluris latebrse sacrique recessus 

Tentandi penitiis : vi facienda via est. 



for ia»5. '^ST 

I 

Nec iiKMites etenim, nee inhospit» tesqita vitmin,' ' 

N^<^ JQga, tiec scopuli, iftc facit imda monim : 
Nos dulcis species^ no8 ludit amabilis error^ 

Qui temer^ in sacrum fas vetituroque rapit. 
'Nundina nmninoruin feryeti glomerata frequenti 

Qud solet usque vigil turba coire foro. 
Murmur ubique aures : rumoribus iii9iwt.ll0l[J?or^ 

Et jactata omni flamine fama venit. 
H)c exauditae centum linguae, oraque centum, 

Ferrea vox : Pluto qua domus ampla Deo, ; 
Judaic^ h)c .sacra dum peragit de ge^te 8acerdos> 

Fallendique vias pectore versat, ait : 
'^ Heus ! die quid meditatur America, libera nuper ? 

'^ Mirum tu quid babes dicere? -Quidve novif ^ 
(Sic arte instructum simili compellat amicum :> : 

^* Quid Bolivar ? Nobis estne fodina ferax I 
** An fluit auratis crass^ foecunda metallis i 

** An roihi lenta, nefas ! venaque. torpet iners V- 
Dtim vix dura tudes, vix iustrumenta, ligone^^ . 

Vixque uUa ad tantum parta securis opus; , 
Imis visceribus terrae penitiisque repdstum 

Aurum animo stultus pascit, inane lucrum.: 
Pondera venduntur nummiim, totasquei fodinas, 

Qud nondum fossor rumpere ceepit bumufn : 
Errantem demens silvis Australibus ursam, 

Pelle baud detract^, sic malesanus emit. 
Sin inimica novos moveat fortuna tumultus, 

Vel subitus rumor sit dubiusque mali ; 
Anxius en ! pallensque metus considit in omni 

Fronte^ et sedato murmure turba tremit* 
At forsan blandum si fama susurrat, avari 

Auribus arrectis stant inhiautque lucro. 
jdillibus et citijis sQperaddita mille talenta ! 

Mille rotundantur, regibus ampla tributf ! 
Horae at roomento heu ! Tiiem rediguntur aid assem 

Tot nummftm cumuli, totaque summa peril. 
O magnus posthac inimicis risus ! An uni 

Nimiriim rectae res tibi semper erunt i 
Dixeris i^t forsan : ^^ Mihi post finita laborum 

'< Taedia, ridebit copia hirga seni.'^ 



* Rem ipsam. Stock Exchange, quip^e antiquiB poqtis ignotam, nova 
novo poets notd signare liceat. 
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At quid ppec leiubus coonttlataB, qui Deque sensue. 
Nee gustum^ luxu qui •atiimduH habeot i 

Otia quaenam Ulia^ quoa V€^at.4ir» podagra, 
Improba vel tuwa vdlkat U9que kuia I 

Heu ! nobis pimiAm kthalis America, Marte 

Gens auroque niagis pertiiciosa tuo ! 
Desine fausta noTas lentare, Brttanriia, sedea, 

Artibus et tandem sis atudiosa tuia. 
Est tibi (quod melius) fermm, tibi ferrea proles. 

Virtus^ et sacre religionis amor* 
Est antiqua tibi quercus, quae sola per nndas 

Ibit in aequoreis imperiosa viis. 
Neve ruant antiqua I>ei venerandaque templa! 

Nil melius mores quJim coluisse patrum. 
Sic, Deus et faveat ! mercede fruaris opimft, 

Et propriis opibus, quas tibi tela feirat. 
Hesperiae quamvis cumulet Peru?ia gazas, 

Servitii et sudet mole, graviqoe jugo : 
At luxu enervat dominos, poenasque reposcet ; 

Ducet et a damnis vim rediviva noTam. 
Libera nam surget tandem, ben^ laeta Tyranni 

Et sceptra et fasces eripuisse manu. 
Sic merit6 pereant, veteri quos rapta colono 

Evehit in dominos improba pneda feros ! 

At qu6, Muse, ruis nimii^m audax ? Desine pai vis 

Inscia res magnas attenuare modis« 
Est mihi per saltus Academi quaerere vera, 

Abdita quas penitiis dia Mathesis alit. 
Haud equidem invideo, quos fortuna aurea curru 

Sublimi invectos prascipitique rapjt. 
Cami in arundineft meditans dum deviiis erro 

Ripft, dumque fruor nobilitate loci : 
Perque vagor sedes, queis ingenium assidet, et quas 

Artibus insignes incolu&re pa^es. 
Dum meliora sequor; ne dedignetur alumnumy 

Ml Deus at facilis sit Geniusque loci ! 

Roma domusque subit, desideriumqu^ locorum, 
Quicquid et amisaa. restat in urbc mei. 

Omnia cum subeant; vincis tamen omnia copjux, 
£t plus in nostro pectore parte tenes. — Ovid* 

Cum patriae fines et dulcia deserit arva 
Heu ! nimium celeri concita cymba via. 
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Cum procul apparent yix «imitMi ca^imnina in undis. 

Nee species oculo, quiB foitiaate^ palet ; 
Nil nisi ca^rnleum quamvis jam coospicit vquor^ 

Phantasia ah ! proprias turn aibi jactat opea, 
Dissipat ilia ultro fallaei luce tenebraa^ 
Prsebetque hospitii munera T(ina aui. 
Turn variae celeri panduntur in ordine format 

Quaeque voluptatem miaU doiore fenint; 
Temporis anteacti turn multa occurrit imago^ 

Blanda juventutis non reditura dieS| 
Cum sibi delicias heu ! mens ignara futuraa 
PraBsumpsit toties, immemor usque mail, 
Gestiit auratum et Titae depingere cursum, ^ 

Perpetuos risus^ perpetuosque sales* 
Necquiccj^uam extremis terrarum in partibus erraty ' 

Diversisque exul vertitur usque locisj 
Necquicquam rutilas ostendit America gaaas, r •/ I 

Quasque sinu Veneres orbis £ous babdt^ v*- 

Vecta retro celeri mens indefessa volatu - • ^^ 

In patriae sedes irrequieta redit* t '•:>«* 

Blanditias frustra faciles movere puella^ • ->' > *tr .5^ 

Per roseos vultus luxuriante Coma; ' ; ^^ ' ' 

^' Nil prodest*' inqutt 'Mepidos adhibere cachiniios^ ■ /. <•: »/' 

^' Nil prodest dulces instituisse choros, i.fM. : 

<' Non mihi dulce oculi nimios jaculantur amores, 
'^ Non mihi quas vobis gratia blanda placet ; \ 
** Nempe graves ammo sub^unt voces Hymenfei, . .; 

** Ipsaque connubii carmina laadtf caretlt \ ^ : ; .« 

'' Quippe per Hesperios procul hinc mens coacita flucUis ^ 

^^ In patriam, et sponsas bracbia pulchra mir; 
'^ Ridentisque genas, atque loquentis dufce labelta 

*' Fido irretitum pectus amore tenent^ 
** Scilicet irradians oculus, nigiiqtie capilli 
'^ Simplicitas ipsa simfdicittfte placet/' 
At memoris bene crebra movent suspiria pectus, 

Et persaepe genas plurima gulta rigat5 
Statque diu tacito vultu/simHisqu^ dolenti 

Taedia solliciti plena tiniori» habet^ 
Dum secum reputat quae sint data fata reKctis, 

Immineant charae quanta perichl domo ; 
Fingit ob amissum luctw tabescietf^ miptM| 

Atque maritalis foedera rupta X6t\r 
Fingit opes fractas, miserosqiie egiase pvelioi ^ ' 
Insomnes noctes, et siae pace dies^ 
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Uhoremque patrem muita ubi-posoare liogua, . 

Imbellesqiie pati qualiaeunque mala. 
'* Heu ! deaerta domm ! pueri hen ! 'genitore cafcntea; 

** Qiiis vobis,** ifH|uit, <*qui8 vice patris erit? 
*^ Eriget baud iterum vobis spea credula formam^. 

^* Me vivo vixii, me pereunte perit. 
^ Tuque etiam coiijux, vil«, dum vita inanebat, 

** Causa eadem quondam, deliciaeque mese, 
^* Te loquor abseiUem, vox ullima priaia salutat, 

^* Nox mihi nulla placet te sine, nulla dies. 
'*Tt quoque« te triatem sine me perferre laborem 

^* Mena lumium memoris vix dubitare sinit. 
^' Haud iterum referet tibi lux male fausta quietem ;. 

** Nulla voluptatia lux» veniente die. 
^' Amplius haud sonitua cithare ingeminabit amorea^ 

** Interiit conjux, iuteriitque melos ; 
** Lux festiva aderit nuuquam tibi, plena doloria 

** QuaK{ue dies veuieus, plena doloris abit." 
Taiia volventi trepido sub pectore pallent 

Semianimea oculi, semianimesque gen«» 
Pictoraque animum, conjux, dum pascit ioani, 

Teque dolente dolet, teque furente fiirit.. 
Nee minus bis animus curis vigil usque laborat, 

Lumina dum sorono clauserit alta quies ; 
Ilicet assuetis charorum occurrere formis 

Festinat propera nota per arva via, 
Dil^ctseque iterum sibi conjugis oscula labris . 

Illis ceu nunquam diripienda premit. 
Rursus ttmor solitus solita dulcedine tangit, 

Quasque prius sensit, deliciasque novas. 
Festtvas iterum :gestit celebrare choreas, 

Dulcisonae sonitus et bibere aure \ym ; 
Atque iterum pueri scandentes genua parentis 

Farvula cervici brachia ut ante dabant. 
Felix ah ! nimitim, somni si rumpere claustra 

Lux matutini deforet ulla poli, 
Nullave delicias sequeretur cura fiigatas 

Venturos luctus praeteritosque ferens. 
Ast infelici spes sola, et sola voluptas 

Scilicet exilii post mala tanta manet^ 
Si patrias iterum sors ulla revisere sedes,f 

Si precibus flecti nescia Parca sinat^ 
Una. vel haud penitua- sit mens obtita aodalis 
(Abrepti quamvis et sine hoBore diu) . 



Noiibe^df ProfJ. Cousin's Proclus. 27.1 

Qui secuni vitis quondam melioribus anois' 
Consortes curaflrdeiiciasqual^ulit;. . . 

Scilicet hoc potarit -tantos abolere dolores—-*. 
£xigua hseC' merees, at satis amplai-inali.' . 
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fourth and fifth books of Proclujs on the Pdrme- 
nides of PlatOj 8yo. Paris, 1623. 
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Part ll,^[ContifiuedfromNo: LXL] . - 

...-.:■# 

V, 12. 1. 4, Proclus continuing the series of fais^ arguniepftf 
to prove that divine forms or ideas^ which are the .para^ma^f 
the sensible word, subsist in the intellect of the I)eamrgua§4$r 
maker of the universe, observes : u Se fti} fAcenp/ c^ei rai^euTta,ti»¥ 
wontroov, avayxifi Si} tou xoit skuvx vuvtoW' ogifyivr^v rc^if^xaiosf* 
roafi; fivai vavrwv axivijroy airioy, org avrcp rep e«y«i wmari^ a4^fifyiilsrU 
TVjv ra^iv* Kon ovroog eivori wavraof axuttfrov euuoif^, The . words, Of 
the last part of this sentence, viz. xm wrmg uvm-vmitTmiti^ r.«A« 
are rightly omitted in the Harl. Ms*: for, they aiia evMleatljr 
superfluous, as being a repetition of what ProcIiAs had previously 
said. P. 13. 1. 8. from the bottom; Proclus- having observed 
that the generation of man ia not from chance, but from .seed, 
addsi that seed possesses Xoyovp, i. e. forms or productive poweia 
in capacity, and not in energy ; for, being a body, it is notiadapted 
to possess these powers impartibly and in energy. He theo 
asks what that is which contains productive powers in energy ; 
because every where a subsistence in energy is the^ leader of^a 
subsistence in capacity; since the latter, being imperfect, <?(&• 
quii'es some other thing to bring it to perfecMoo. After this,, he 
remarks, i} nj^ jxijrpo; ^uci^, f^ffi^* aurij yap r^ xai tou^ Xoywg rt* 
Affiotxra, xai SiavXarrouira to ynyv^yi^vKiit^ o\) yag vou to fcuvoiAivop 

\ tihs rris [ifirpof from to fipB^og, oAX' iy fwns eKreopMTOS owix. ivvecfug 
xtti AfX^ xivijo'soo^, MS ^aftey. In this extract for km tou^ Xoyoo^y 
the Harl. Ms. has rightly xaTo. tou; Aoyou;. For then what 

^Proclus says will be in English : '' You will saj.it is the nature 
of the mother ; for this perfects and fashions tbat.^ythicli i9>i^€- 
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nerated according to prodactit e powers. For it is aof llic visi- 
ble form of the mother which makes the infimty but nature, 
which, as we wttj, is an incorporeal power, and die principle of 
motion. P. 14. 1. 5. from the bottom ; 9mg k ss rmmp rotm, 
^incof aXXort oXXa yiyij ^vwrou, X^f^^ oyt^epvnni^ sviffttAsMe; ; % 
8i}Aoy oii Ti]( o^3}( fttcims Xoyovs t^wais xat vMfr^xe^ Tovrsnr cnrov- 
Twv w ietvTf SuvflKfMi;. X0U r» 8ffi Xp)^iy; ovr» yap etfarfex pr r t ^, rqy 
ty ffiMtoTf cvTtoiy(m f tKrn^ xvpiXijirTixijy reov ly otirep Zflm ejpm^puar 
Ti)r Sf ty cf Xi|yi} rooy ty «'ix(riy f iSdra* sxcitfy yaq i) TOO'ee xu/Seporai 
ywrnrt^* %m ly fxfiy]] raw lyvXcoy f uo'ffloy i) ^inpnut^ TpoeiXqirraf fto- 
ys^* Xiu ourco Si} h» rcoy wfenpm vonicofuyoi n^y oyotsy, tr «cim|v 
Iff Ofuy Xoiiroy n^y f tio'iy roti varrog. In this extract, for cwrtoixtf, 
^hich the Harleian Ms. also has, it is requisite to rdad frmxtw. 
For Proclus, in order to prove the subsistence of paradignltefn: 
forms in the intellect of the maker of the universe, shows that 
the productive powers in partial and total natures in the eallb, 
in all the dementi, in the celestial spheres, and in Natore |iersi^lf 
considered as a whole comprehending all otbi^r natuf^s^ aiie 
from thence derived. Hencei by adoptng this altetitioi^ l)te 
meaning of Proclus in this place will be .obviotts, and will "be lb 
English as follows : '^ How does it happen that in ' die satnis 
placo different genera of plants are produced at cRfl^t^t tiliir^ 
without human care and attention i la it not e^derit'^t'it tt 
from Nature considered as a whole, and containing in hcitrself 
the forms and productive powers of all these i And wiM dci|i|- 
^on is there to add, that bj a recursion of this^ kind^ we UiiM)l 
6nd that the nattire in each of the elements has tbe pCWrer itf 
containins; tbe animals peculiar to that element; but Ihe'^itiii^ 
which is m tbe moon, comprehends the forms WhicV lh& ia "iiH 
the elements. For all generation is governed from dBed^"; 
and in her the exempt monad of material natures is -anteCed^Atly 
contaiin^. Hence, by thus making our ascent throngb the 
spheres, we shall afterwards arrive at &e nature of the umvierse;^' 
P. 10. 1. 9. Proclus having observed that the most ^irkici|pRd 
cause of effects nmst necessarily be exempt from its prodac- 
tiond ; because by how much more the maker is exempt fi^om 
that which is made, by so much more purely ^uid perfecUy it 
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* i. e. To Mai Naittny or that grttkt whole from which all oUi«r aa- 
tures proceed. For according to theF Platomc philosoph;^i evei'y thing 
originates from a whole or monad. Thus all natures originate from one 
firit nature, all souls from one Jin/ soul, alt intellects from ouejkii in- 
fellecty and all beings from oiiejirst beine; and all these monadt are con- 
centered and rbottfdlfl fkt mna4rfmomt&^ the great first c^se of ill, : 
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will make, afterwards adds : xai oA^, «i a?ioyo$ ^ ^lua-^, Sht$u 
ptf/onos aunjv^aXAo ot/y ri nrri yai Tgo i^ ^yncog ctyoif rws Jifiy^^^ 
eif ou^ Sfi ra sy r^ Koa-jif vuna njv avcL^viv fp^liv. la this pas- 
sage for ayoy rou; Aoyou^ which the Harl. Ms. likewise has, I 
read ^ov.rovs KoyQvs. The learned Professor found in a Ms. 
which he denotes by c, fva-ioog s^fiv ayov ; butayQv is here evid«iid}. 
Buperfluous. . For tig oug Ssi ta sv rep xoa-fUji, the Harl, Ms. h^fB 
rightly o3 Sei ra x. r. A. And then the whole will be in £nglish : 
''And. in short, if nature is irrational, it requires a lead^« 
Hence there is something else prior to nature, which contains 
forms, or productive, powers, and from which it is necessanr 
that every, thing in the world should be suspended•'^ P. I84 1. 
7« from the bottom iksktIo) roivuy of^Aoyi}^ xoiyoy, nfyai^a^fifsy 
f^. OUTMoy eiyai, xai ^tio-ei ui^^imripooy, aAX* e^ »v ai .ctTQii^uft rof- 
Tof eo'Ti ra xaf oAou* voura yap oaroiei^is sx rovrtfy. In this e^ 
tracts the Harleian Ms. does not make aXA.' s^ eov cu aTQififii; 
interrogative, but rightly separates these words from what fol- 
lows Jby a comma. For Prod us is here citing a celebrated as- 
jSertion of Aristotle in his Posterior Analytic^, '^that the things 
of which demonstrations consist are universals/' . P. 19. K 9« 
from the bottom. Proclus in this page inquiring what led So- 
.cr^t^s to admit the existence of an ideal essence, observes that 
it mu^ have been the conception of a man converting himself 
to.iqtellect, separating himself from the composite, [i. e. from 
the irrational life and the body,] surveying the psychical separate* 
Iv frojm the cpporeal life, and considering as not at all won4er- 
iuC that the. subject [body should be one thing] that which is 
pfurtii^ipifted and is in the subject as another, and the exempt 
and,.imparticipable form fi. e. the rational and intellectual 
Mul] as different from both these. He then ad^^ 19 roiaurii 
w^f^u^jgifi TK^v Tfloy 6um rovroov ftovoScoy uvpSceriy. This is also the 
reading. of. the HarL Ms., but very erroneously* For it is 
necesaary to make the words an interrogative sentence, and to 
read.l^ iroitv r^ roiavri} vroia vspi njy roov iuuof rotncov (Mvaioov vro- 
fisfiy ; i. e* '^ Or whence arises such an astonishment about the 
hypothesis of these divine monads?" In p. 22. 1. 11. Proclus 
continuing his demonstration of the existeiKe of ideas in the in- 
tellect of the Demiurgus, observes that it is necessary he should 
know himself to be the cause of all things, or that being igno* 
rant of this, he should also be ignorant of his own nature. Af- 
ter this he adds : ii h oiSav on xmt otxriav fori rsu itavTos airioy, 
oi8f KM o3 euriov' ro yap, copierftsyoy ii$o$ iarapw oi^n §^ a:^oiy%ii^\ 
In this extract, for to yotq wpuriunvw tih$. iarfgof x. r; X. the 
Harl. Ms. has rightly to yap oopia-iJi^eyws ni»g iarepov km iari' 
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p» lur. 1L Ami dm m'biit Prodas my% will be in Eojglirfi : 
^B&i3fiieiaw«tt ikitlieis esMHXndljtbe cmiue of the universe, 
W jAw kww» abst <rf mlixli fae » Ae cmine : for that which 
AcAtAciK iaK««^ raie erf" ihese, mwit ftxMn necessity likewise defi* 
Mehi liK)« the <i(dier,'^ Imnediiicilj after he observes : oiSev apa 
sow iS} 9TO» Mxzum 9^tirpx¥mz^ ai£ev nw xw ro vjof, nm wawra e0 cpy ro 
M% joi sTTi vaw jMTiSfc. Mm m TR/rs, ^ru «; mam apa /SXevev x«i 
SHm yownem o& rm absr jotx, XDyfw; jfp« xou tiWo^ otiXoj; oitf 
i«S leara^vin^ 3U^i£« kju vx si^ ^ jbv n vsv, xw emv «v tfvr^ ro 
«■! ji(? m jMra x^MAt; n^ i»M)»- I* ihis passi^, for oiSs ra ftcr' 
•MY Xe>Qb; V. r« X^ wiikh is jJso ihe reading of the Harl. 
Skljs^^iS to «6MMatfT )o rmd, ti^ ni ]ut jarTS,^ ei; ra ^, (subin- 
aci. ^Skcna'^ iNctf jdmmFm. Xxyu; mfm, x, r. X, And then this ex- 
aract «sU be iai Ea;^ : *' He biows therefore definitely that 
laj vbacb be is the cm«$e« Hence^ be likwise knows the universe 
wad e^«nr ibjag <if «bicb ibe nnirene consists, and of which he 
as ibe C4Mse« Bni if ibis be ibe case, be either knows things 
M u fcc fi wrh^ Inaaaelf* bj looking into, and knowing himself, or 
m iwJbfi^ i« titles ejtttrm^l fo kiMmselff which is impossible. 
Bj laMaatetial prafocti^ie powers and forms therefore, he knows 
die atmndane prodnctrre principles, and the forms of which the 
miverae consists, and the luuTene subsists in him as in the 
cause of iit separate fnMu matter." P. ^. 1. 7* from the bot* 
torn : «vrs juv ymf rs cyrwiyfrsy xju rs xSiov roi; cuo-Ap^i; iiSsaw 
mn oXXsp^slw vi^ptxmr, ^ aan ranr wfsnan mien. Here for atiro* 
aiffrof, which the UarK Ms. also has, it is requisite to read 
ffxanfTSf . For sensible natures partake of the immoveable and 
the perpettial from the first forms. And the first forma are 
those which aubnst at the extremity of the intelligible order, 
which is characterised by the eternal, and the immutable. 
P. 28. 1. 9- from the bottom ; Su yof ra hxmfa vmrra tow vpo 
mursw ftn^eiv, xoj ovreo^ niamn mxoXeamv »$ fxaorcc Tot^sBO^ 
iiAijg^. TOVTO Si fornr ouSsy, aXX' i| xttr eanatf rets tbw (kdv t^ooSou;. 
In this extract the Harl. Ms. for orXX' % has erroneously aXX% 
but the true reading is etXXo ^. For Proclus says, *' It is neces- 
sary, that all secondary natures should participate of the beings 
prior to them, and thus enjoy the benefits proceeding from each 
of these, conformably to the order in which each secondary 
nature raiikji. But this is nothing else than a participation con- 
formable to the progressions of the Gods themselves/' P. 31* 
j» 4. mi ywv xak o Si}ffcioupyixof vov; fuiKTO^ foriv, t^onf n seansf 
VBqa$ xat wxiigof, Taiirji eof Xeyojro xai eif xeu Tknito^' ro ymp tv rs 
•ucriooiig, wipaf toTi' to 8s wXyfit^ to ov^'utiii to ty rwrm onrsi^ar 
9Wfi nai reov aeoiieiTcefr ro tiiog jm^io'tov wrt, xai ro fv re evo'iooSlf ro 
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tv Tovroif inpag* ro Ss jum^iotov to awtipov. In that part of this 
extract, to fi$d^ jxi^iotov fo^ri, the word fttpicrroy is added by the 
learned Professor, but erroneously, and is omitted in the Harl. 
Ms. Omitting therefore fji^spia-Tov, and adding a comma after 
TO ffv rovTt>i$, the meaning of Proclus will be evident, and will 
be in English as follows : ^' Since therefore the Demiurgic 
mtellect is mingled, containing in itself bound and infinity,' on 
this account it may be said to be one and multitude. For its 
essential one is bound, but the essential multitude in it is infi- 
nite ; since also the form of bodies, and the essential one ib 
them, is bound ; but that which is partible in them is the infi* 
nite.'* 

P. 31. I. 14. Prod us having observed that Ao/i//(f and infimtjf 
are primarily in inteiligibles, adds, ourco ro cv kai xoXXa iv roi^ 
vwfrot$ xai fospoi$ w rep sxfi apiifjuo trgoorusy m^ ij ZwrtpA liia^u 
itetvreog ripLoig UTFodea-is, to jxsv m§as ov xsu etgi^iJi.ou, to it xm upiiiiog 
tW mparog %m tgu aTsi^ot;, xai ev rep ftKrfiu op(Ofji,svov xou tv r^ 
&vvi^iif xaei ir^ptsxTixoorepov ovtwv rov evog koh roiv iroXXcov* TauTA yoji 
w upiSiJup jxovoy. Here, for Trc^iffxrixeorffpov ovr aov, which is also in 
the Harl. Ms., it is necessary to read ^fgiffxrixwrf^oy ov ; foT 
th^n this extract will be in English : '^ Thus also the one and the 
many are in the intelligible and at the same time intellectual 
order,*^ in the number which there first subsists, as ^e are in- 
formed in the second hypothesis [of the Parmenides] : the 
former [i. e. the one] being bound, and pertaining to number, 
but the latter [i. e. the many] being number, and pertaining 
both to bound and infinity, and being surveyed in multitude atid 
the continuous, and containing in itself the one and the many : 
for these subsist in number alone." P. S2. 1. 9- from the bot- 
tom, Proclus speaking of soul says : Siori yag sv uieovi fMvoy Tec$ 
fdijoTi^ idpvfutvug ovK eKu^tv, s^ieran Ss n}v aipouv BvtpyetAV rou vov 
Vff^iXajSeiv opeyoftsvi] rr^g ev aurop reXfion^ro^, xut rov ivog exfivou xcu 
avKou rr^g vofiO'toog eiiovg, frepiin re avrov xou vept^ogwu xuxXop, xm 
TMg iirrafioKTto'i roov stti^oXcov Siaipei ro fuspKTTOv rcov ei^cov, xaiogaxroi 
fuw TO auroxaXov xcopf^, xoAopai(rot Ib ro auroStxftiov, xoAopaarA Bf 
Xici sxaoTov rcov aXkoav^ Xai xaff ev vatvroi, xou ov^ Oju.ou Travroc vooti- 
Tu. Here, for hatpei ro [ji,egi<rrov roov eiScov, which is also in the 
Harl. Ms., it is necessary to read iiotipet to oifAspKrrov x. t. X. 

< See the Philebus of Plato, who there assert!^, and cites PhilolauB 
as a suiBcient authority fur hU assertion, that God, or the first cause, 
minf^led all things from bound and infinity. 

? T^is order suhsists immediately after the intelligible tria^. See my 
collection of the Chaldean Oracles in Nos. XXXI, XXXII, XXXUI vf 
the Classical Journal. 
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For 80ul^ according to Plato id tbe TinaMK^bifiiiedUimrbe-' 
tween an impartible essence^ (i. ^. intellect,) und an- essence ■!& 
yisible aboal bodiea (i« e. tbe covporeal life)*: With tfaktemoBrt 
dation therefore^ what Proclus says will- be as folio wb: '^Fo^ 
becaqse sohI is not allotted intellectual perceptions alone . esta* 
blished in eternity^ but desires to comprehend the at-ODce«coW 
lected energy of intellect, aspiring after the perfection wiiicb 
latelleet contains^ and after the one and simple form of ita in* 
telleclion^ she runs round it, circularly [as it were] dancea about 
]t| and by the transitions of her intuitions di? ides the imparii' 
biliiy of forms^ surveying indeed the beautiful itself, ihejtiat 
itself, and each of the other forms separately, and intelkctnlly 
perceiving all things according to one [i. e. one at a tioNt]^ and 
not all thmgs at once/' P. 34. 1. 1. 00^ yoLf ev ^pe^u Aoyaf 
T» ty xai mtrkmif iwifii,u fifpi^^ii, xou he^oSwei xotrtt ;^^fioy vof ifMiyM^ 
ftt^ Toa tev voi9(r0»^. This likewise is the reading of tliis paaaaga 
in the Hari. Ms.; but something is evidently wanting. It*apir 
jj^rs to me therefore, that after »$ yap tv vgofopat Aoyof^it 
18 requisite to add, rw evSoy Xoyov ^Mipsty ovrw^ cv hoamct Aoys^ 
«ir T. A. And then what I conceive to be the meaning of Pfo* 
dUs, will be in English : ** For as external speech divides th«l 
which is internal, thus also the dianoetic' energy distributee the 
otiejind simple conception of intellect, and proceeds aboal its 
i^ted intellections discursively and temporally.'' :•■ - 

P. 34. 1. 7. iFrom the bottom : Tcakhos yap ^ijcny if- teiBpy 
2«xp0m}$'^ rauTi]y s(r;^e fMipav eKfaveoTorov eivai xm e^eurtpanamv; 
ittutt^o-tMii Ss fvyyo^ wAsv eivai rv roi^ rrih opLOtcofiatn- m tBWfattif 
wurra ri?ieiou¥ Kara njy iBicev sKoff'Twy owiaf. xaerac jaiv yap njv 
QVfikfi^iav n}v rov eiSou^ irpog njy uXijy* 0^|Xjxrrp»« jtcsy-ttrnf oixcldp 
xgarji TO npenr^v tij fwni rov ^sipovog' xara Taunjy ;wy njy iOTifat** 
fMvpiav, rp xa\0¥ evaoTpavrei roi^ irwpt,a(ri9 In this passage, after 
wpos n}y t/Aijy, it appears to me to be necessary to add to a^Ooy 
fxAocftTsi, and yag I conceive is wanting after (rvi^purgM fuis 
And then the whole will be in English : ^* For Socrates in the 
Phaedrus says, that beauty has the allotment of being most mafti-* 
fest and most lovely ; but that justice is not accompanied by 
any splendour in the resemblances of it which are here; And 
the good perfects ail things according to the peculiar eaftenoe of 
each. For according to the symmetrical union of form with 
matter, beauty shines forth to the view ; since symmetry then 



« For httnm, according to the Platonic philosophy, is ?ii{oJi»i row x»y«u 
ivipyMM, the discunive energy 0/ reason. 
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exisfts wlieii that wbicb is naturally more excellent has domU 
nion over that which is inferior in excellence. According to 
this symmetry therefore^ beauty is resplendent in bodies/^ 
P. 39. 1. 6. %on o^iavfua&TW rmv ^iv HOtvorefmov viiMt§ rag iSion}T«y 
Xaymf, roath puptxaynfonf imi tfannaio^i rats swifiokeiis' ari yaf rai$ 
aroftouf JUHTot$ f^Ms ttetfrunf ^M^opoig xcop^iVy Hpurrof 99rt¥ ^ xartt 
oaipoontiitn v6xffn re Ss iFavr^ % em vKstarov hutrsiwvrmf fMtAXov i]/kiv 
0ffa»pi)(rai ^wetT9v, Here for ro $0 Travn} x. r. k,, which ;the 
Hark Ms. also has^ it appears to me to be requiaite to read 
rw¥ ^ %avrri x. r. X.- For what Proclus says is this: ''That it is 
not wonderful we should be able to speak of the peculiarities of 
things that are more common, but should be incapable of ap^^ 
prehending such as are more partial. For to proceed to th# 
indivisible and proper differences of all things, exceeds die abilir 
ty of the human intellect ; but we are more able to survey the 
dftfereiices of things which are universally or very widely ex^* 
tended.'' P. 59. 1* 9» from the bottom: xai yag s^oxov i^v, sviof 
furoL r»s ^'oyTcuraieo'etg, eveyKeiv ras uvo^atre^s, [xai ouSofiws M^^fC^ 
siTKrrartxou. irpiv ouv aTrc^ijo-si frsgi Tiveov] 'irgoorov Trepi TOtnvov avo^iy 
Xsyii tsiv wv oitntf rarayftsva^v. In this extract, the words within 
did brackets are erroneously omitted in the Harl./Ms^, and 
for ff«-M*mrixou, which is one of the omitted words, I conceive it 
Bteessaty to read nrKmjjuioyixou. But. for the last word raro^^iiMc 
veov, the Harl. Ms. has iFportrayfji^Bvwif, which is also the reading 
eif the Ms. denoted by the Professor by die ktters c. D. ^'he 
tme reading, however^ appears to me to be Trgoa-TSTayfjiAvw^* P; 
40i 1. "9. ogoi$ ouv waKiv on xott reXff«( xai (rvyHaraSBins, xa^ n iirArtfC* 
07^, nm ij auFoyvoKTis tw Stoxgarovs wXoyog, Here for emraa-ig the 
Harl. Ms. has rightly ewt<rroun$, P. 40. I. 9* from the bottopiy^ 
x«i yet:g eif rri hetfcici rov iroKtTtKOv fravra eoriv eyyoijju^rixco^, orp^^f 
T^o;, gyifTwp, TM^i«p;^;, Si)|xo^ . Here, for Sijjtx^^, the Harl. Ma* 
hsis rightly Si^fuo^, as is evident from what immediately follows, 
xoi Tcov evvov^oLTcov vpos aXXf^Ka fitxpa rtg ff<rTi ha^opoc isetvra y»p 
am fyoTixa xou oftoti (ruvu^ftrn^xoTflt sv xf} rou ^oXirixou havoia, ukfC 
e^nKetarri h»^ot frrpecn^yw xai ^jjjuiiou' xtfti yd(^ svSov ra ciSif ftoit^i' 
igv, xai TO oioy ufroxeijxgyoy ftepioroy oy. But for /ECrspioroyi in the 
concluding part of this extract, which is also the reading of the 
Harl. Ms., it is requisite to substitute apLsptTrov, and then 
the whole of what Proclus says will be in £nglish as follows : 
^^ For in the ratiocinative part of the politician all things ^xist 
in a conceptive manner^ the general, the rhetorician, the centu- 
rion, and the plebeian, and the difference of the conceptions 
with respect to each other is but small ; for all of them are 
vital, and co-exist simultaneously in the reasoning poM'er of the 
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ClkiciMi. Cxternallj, however, there klhc 
tweeii the %eoenl and the mkbeimm ; Im miihia [tfaa& il^ ■ 
the mind of the poliliciao] these were ibmw oal?, aad ihit 
which it «• it were their sub|ect [i. e. 8i,inie] is iiptihU.* 
Prorluf eddr, immedialelj after : ootok «>fA sat oi vk Am if 
mmnrnv f0>ifr»9 Oft^^^vwr orrwr, er rw M^fup «e|HrsJUk]| xif 
tlA^fW InfTow irp«f a4aiwr«y xai ^nl^u^wf Tfo^ §^i4f9Xf^ 
9f$i Koymmf irorrwr mmi xoi MwrMnr oirrwr x«i {Jpwtw 
But here, for ^iMXfwm, which is adso the reecb^ oi ike HaiL 
Ms., it is requisite to substitute ^yuv)(fiQam. For eccordiog to the 
Platonic philosophy all things subsist in a dirine iotellecl tier- 
fially, vitally, and intellectually, and not caniemporameomsiy, since 
time pertsins to ioul and not to inte/kci. It is usuailj there- 
fore said by Platonic writers/ that every thing which subsists in 
intellect is ^iioxf^os, because every thing fn/e/ZK/im/ is character- 
ised by iamenesn. 

P. 42. 1. 10. Proclus in the investigation of what things 
there are ideas, and of \%hat there are not, inquires » xm rm 
ftiopiwv, oioy o^iaXf/LOu xai taxrvXau km roof roiouravr' a juu eertan ran 
n^yflpy* » km jwv kolkoov rsXiuraior. In ihi^ extract, after ronr roioti- 
Twv, the Harl. Ms. has rightly, bi xai rcor o-uft/Sff/SiyxoTanr, xoiTtt^ 
(itf, iruif V eu* 81 xai reov Tt^vaa-Tcoy : for without this addition the 
inquiry would be incomplete. The whole of the passage there- 
fore thus amended will be in English : '^ Whether there are 
ide8<i of parts, such as the eye, the finger, and the like : if of 
accidents^ and these so as to subsist in one respect indeed, but 
not in another : whether there are ideas of things artificial, and 
of the arls themselves : and in the last place, whether there 
are ideas of things that are evil." P. 43. 1. ?• xai yap aXX»; 
lutpurwg I0TI iroto-a i) vorpa ^U(ng, In this passage, for ft^gio^ajs, 
the Professor found in a Ms. denoted by c, /icspioTo^ ; but the 
Harl. Ms* has rightly ajttepioro^ : for every intellectual nature 
is according to Plato and all his followers impartible* Proclus 
afterwards adds, xm ij Trpoohg aunj; Sia rauronjro^ ytyoviv oisv Sig 
Km aviKpotTv^ra rot itvrtpa twv ^pooroov i<rTi, xui toutol p^piKoog a to 
oXov fisfixcu;. Here, for the last word fi^spixoos, the Marl. Ms. 
has very properly oAixm; ; for tl)eu what Proclus says will be 
in English : " And the progression of it (i. e. of an intellectual 
nature) is effected through sameness ; whence also secondary 
intellects subsist in unproceeding union with such as are pri- 
mary, and the former are partially what the whole intellectual 
essence is tot a III/." P. 44, 1. 9* xai si sy rw ovri p} {^ ftoyov 
fO'riy, oog ^qcriy o 9V 0iAi}/3ep Sooxpoimis, aKKx xou ^ifvx^v curiav uvori* 
tt^'tai 'xapaltiyfJMUKiiy row wp99Kiorro$ awo vou irktitovg r»y ^rv^eav. 
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xai npf ru^iv avranf x$u rof aptSfiov mnatuos t^omXi^uimv. Her« 
immediately after «XA« x«i/ the Harh Ms. riglitly adds 9^n# 
Sfi 9i)Tov niv excf. So that the whole of the passage will be in 
iEoglish : ** And if not life alone exists in being, as Socrates sajs 
in the Philebus^ but likewise souly it is undoubtedly necessary 
to admit that the soul which is there [i. e. which is in truly- 
existing being,] is also the paradigmatic cause of the multitude 
of souls which proceed from intellect, this cause antecedently 
and according to transcendent union, comprehending in itself 
the order and number of souls." 

T. 
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Ariubus infirmis tenerae lasciva per herbas 

Ludit. Liicret. i. 860. 



1. — Jsaiah xiv. 

'' Art thou also become weak as we? art thou become like 
unto usT* 

'H (TV yap T« vuv ^reXsi; 

rifiAV OjMrOioj ; i} 0-8 y, ms ^jxaj, trjivovg 

fjfAepa'i davaros ; ftoutrix^^ U troi y\uxvg 

^doyyos jSgjSijxf , x^ froXuxg^^og x>^^ ) 

Ing ^B (TOi x^Tcofey i(rrpoovfa$ Xe;^;, 

Ixig 8" awoJev ; olov ip' if odpavoO 

iceTrrmxag, i ^fltw^op* , ijf ov yivos ; ' ' 

olov trpoxeio'oii amhos, og Xa»v ri irglv 

ttrx^ oiirfit<rvoa(rug' Iv W xetpBloi 

roiotvT ejSAXXej* 0^%) iroi6(ri<rtal won, 

icp\y if Tov itrrsptonhv ljM.j3^v«i «o81 

xixKov, vvgoov rr rmv Jfoxr/tfrav itig^ 

yffpwg AKwfov iyxuTeiTni(rai SgAcov ^ 



> For we are informed by Proclus In Parmepid. that fiMM«; sigoifiei 
tNM-fwf viriffi9hft, a transcendcTicy of union. 
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fuoiSpiO¥ uiitkif^atf ripi»4¥W¥ apxrw irihrn^ 
(Fliiprrpwrh vaMtioiffiv^ »f ^Wf x^ih, * 
fy^s B" kpahre^, xu) xcAikKiwtiX^ filet 
xirsi irpof ^i}y* Ma Hi 0*0 vifrtpoi 
Ss^ovt' nroHCf V* Trvxvet $* S^iaXfu^oia-i tre 

yny ^rtfl^iUiwv jSrrpff4'e^ f^ikiet^ r into 
l<rc«0'ffy a^X^» ^ '''' ir«firiraeo'ay %9oVa 

ToJ; r' alxif-oKircis oSiror &f avi)X/ttiv 
IXuerf WfMiv ; «u xaxurTm 8^ (r^aXff); 
figoTwv diriwtW Ha) yiiq oftf ' afXAoio*! fuy 
Dniwy iya^iv wxh^$ ^ei ra^s^ 
ey ol^ SofAOi^ 8* ixac'TOS auroxurat irgcfMOV* 
<ru 8* & T8 TToriftov xa) ra^^^ B^p^Aiuivos, 
etxXavcTOSf uxTtp$<rro$ exxenrai, 8»xi]v 
a^a^^ veruvoig xa) xvch /Sf/SXijjCtevo^. 

XotmVj voKWa^ 8* If o8oi£ aTfluAetro^* 
To{a)y yaq aviowv ovtot fuxXee; ym^. ' 
iavarovi Se rexvoi; xai povoi$ Trogavvriov, 
tpyaav hiuTt irar&as, is iyj ft^ ica>^v 

AxAXctfO'i, ftijSfi TToXecriy IftwAi^erfiOO'i yijv. 

« « # # # 



2.— Job xxviii. 1— 16. 28. 
" Surely there is a vein for the silver," If c,^ 

Est auri locus, est ignava nocte reposta 
Pallentis vena argenti; defossaque ferrum 
Dat tellus^ vastaqiie lapis fomace liquescens 
Occultos chalybes et non sua munera reddit. 
llle domum tenebrarum, atque atne limina noctis 
Dispicit: ille oculis terra! daedala dona 
Pervidet, et quodcunque suo mirabile in orbe est. 
Abstrusas explorat opes, gemmantiaque antra. 
Quae nox condit iners, atrseque simillima morti. 
Mutator, cursuque procul declive priori 
Vertit iter fluvius ; valles arescere sentit 
Pastor, et oblito siccum pede transiiit alveum. 
Frugibus exundat tellus^ incussaque amicam 
Suppeditat scintillam byemi ; latet intus opima 
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Sapphiris humiis^ atque aureo loca pulver^ honesta. 
£st via, quam nee aves ptctse, nee vnltur ab ahft 
Nube videt, tion pflKta subit eum prole leeena; 
Illi nota tamen.' Dextra sfaxa ille potenti - 
Coneutit^ atque ima montes radiee revellit. 

Ast ubi Doctrinas locus est f ubi saflcta renidefit 
Atria, vel quam casta beat Sapientia sedem i 
Illius nemo pretium docet ; optimus illam 
Terrae orbis se ferre negat, barathrumque profundum, 
Speluncaeque maris; non illam argentens ardor. 
Nee Tartessiaci gravia a^uavere metalli 
Munera ; non illam digna mercede meristar 
Fulvus onyx, non aetherio sapphira colore. 
Te, Genitor, mirantem animo et tua jura tuentem 
Alma beat Doctrina virum ; culpaeque timorem 
Accolit, intaetosque ornat Sapientia mores. 



3. — Peruvianus ab Hispanis in servitutem canjectus, 

Ut mihi servili cumulantur membra catena, 

Expulerunt flavam septima lustra comam : 
At neque, rugosa luctus minuente senecta, 

Tempora sollicito candidiora iluunt ; 
Nee minus aetherios oculus desiderat orbes, 

Nee patria didici posse carere mea : 
Cum vita vitas crescunt fastidia ; quotque 

Accedunt anfti) pondera adesse reor. 
Uei mihi ! cur unquam super aequora tristia puppis 

Applicuit nostris impia vela vadis ? 
O utinam, fortes leto comitatus alumnos. 

Qui bene pro patria cum patriaque jacent,' 
Spiritus assuetas extsset liber in auras. 

Ad proavt rediens debita regna Dei ! 
Quacunque aspicio, nebularum horrentia amidtu 

Antra jacekit, nullis p^rvia luminibus. 
OflSciosa micant solum, densasque per umbras 

Apparent medio sidera moesta die.* 
Nequicquaih tacitis irrorant nubila guttis ; 

Ncquicquam fiava messe renidet ager 



' Ov. Ep. Bris. 

^ This phenomenon is said to be visible in mines. 
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Sive nihK caelum, teo cDiUe coloribiis ardet; 

Non varium video, ooorego luce nibeus. 
Ergo oec patribt cedam moriturut m umbras, 

Nee cernam autiquse saxea tecta cas« i 
Nee mihi couauetuiD praibebunt flumiaa murmur. 

Nee mihi ferrentes leniet aura ^eoas I 
Fessaque perpetuo languebunl hraehia motU| 

Spirabitque ferua semper ia ora vapor i 
Tuque o, vitali Mram qui numiae Instras^ 

Tutamen gentis principiumqae meae; 
Non .te sttrgentem video, non lumine puro 

Splendentem, sparsa non mihi nube oites : 
Nod egO:pulebffa tua& cemo vestigia flammas. 

Cum petis occidui martnora vasta freti* 
Magne pater, miserere m^, miserere tuorum ; 

£ripeme vinclis tempos in omne meis. 
Annuit ipse Deus/ tardique naorantia fati 

Fila secat : taciturn pectora frigus obit. 
Ecce procul sacrse vibrantur in aere flammas ; 

Agnosco magiii mitia sigiia DeL 
Salve, optata diet ; grati salvete tremorea, 

Morsque, meam qua: nunc claudis arnica viam ; 
Libertasque redux salve ; mibi regia solis. 

Jam sacras aperit, te comitante, fores. 
Jamqne vale, Juctusque gravis, sasvaeque catena?, 

£t geiis in luctua oflSciosa meos ; 
Et tu, non ultra saevi mihi causa doloris, 

Quam ftigio, loogum, vita maligna, vale. 



Labitur, ex imoque poli nos respicit orbe, 

Seu veilet nobis Phoebus adesse comes. 
Solve aninios rerum nexu, jucunde senator, 

Et te da plenin, £miliane, jocis. 
Tu quoque, si possis dulcem. Gate, linquere Musam, 

Quae conjux, aut pst fida puella tibi ; 
Carmine ais nuper G alios fudisse souoro : 

Arma mero victor dux celebrare solet. 
Euclidae nebulas et jurgia pone sophorum, 

Et te, qualis eras, Postume, redde tuis. 
Et tu stipatos animo mitte, Attice, iibros, 

Burmannosque graves, Elzevirtque domum ; 
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Et quid Blomfeldvs voUat^ ciiticiqiie Skaiiibtir - 

An nescis criticaB vina placera grmi ' 

At tu oiajori 8UM|io «r revocaodtta, OfeUe : 

Haud te (ni fellor) cura alieoa iiiovat;> 
Sed luctii* propriosi sed non medicabile viikMia, 

Aversae asentem «ed genua Hapmiones* 
Accipe, quae pMsunij solatia: noQ tibi fasta 

Infestare feras lempora debet amor, 
Haud loquor ignotum ; seosi, fataorque dolara: 

At non me sociit arcuit ille meis. 
Vive igitur, duraque, coootes: duravit Ulyates.; 

Ni faciet, patrioa baud rediisset agroi. 
Quid It (quod bona Parca vetet) moreretur aoataf 

Quid airivali se daret ilia tuo i 
At nqque tu incaaaoei moerebis loagius igae^ ; . 

Prospera sic apondent ouiina, Dtque boni. 
Ipse ego (crede mihi) vidi, cum aaepe morata •, 

Constitu in tecto tarda columba tuo. 
Hermione rultu, quo non tibi charior ullua, . 

Post longam praeseua annuet ipsa moram« . . 
Spe vaieas; atque hoc pariter de vate' caaamufy 

Dum focus exardet, dum micat igne merum!^ 
'' Uni dum mens pura viro est, dum foetnina tfivfal 

Una £dem| Divos base ego dona peto; .i\ 
Ut foveat juvenem sol indefessus amoria, 

Lunaque amicitisB lustret arnica senem/' . 



5. — Scribleri Cfypeus, 

Venit magna dies ; nato jamque addere nomen, 
Scriblere, et veterum studiis sacrare parabas. 
Martini altisonum elegit C(^noman» eo quod- "'-<..% 
Mille ilium critici et celebres sine iSne poets 
Gessissent^ Francs gentis decus, atque Batavae. 
Protinus arcessit socios, doctumque suorum 
Concilium : veniunt lecti longo ordine patres, 
Quos aut commentum^ aut gravis insigniverat index. 
Heiusiadas venere duo, quos misit in Anglas 
Heinsius ipse oras; venit Rutgersius heros, 
Taubmannusque sagax, Teutoque, acerque Panurgus, 
Martini comites ; Poptque e dente cruentus 



■ T. Moore. 



i 
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BentleiuS; satiras referens in vulnere acutas 
I licet augustam sociis venientibus aulam 
Ipse aperit^ proavis confertam et imagine multa ; 
Scriverios ne'mpe antiquo referebat ab ortu 
Majores senior, claramque ab origine gentiem. 
Consedere duces : turn sic Cornelius infit. 

** Dicitur'in scilto primum carpsisse soporem 
Alcides, clypeoque infantis corpora Achillis 
Reptavisse ferUqt, magnas cunabula vita?. 
Umbonem hunc sacra viridem rubigine nobis, 
(Cernite)y bellantis quondam gestamina dextraB, 
Fors dedit : hunc olim, magni cum optasset habere, 
Non tulit Insipidus : cunis, formose, irecumbes 
Talibus, et sapientum oculis, Martina, placebis.*^ 

Vix ea ; panduntur porta?^ et nutrice geinenti 
Affertur medio residens Mart'mulus acre. 
Cum subito horrescit visis, mutatque colorem 
Scriblerus ; gelida coeunt formidine membra, 
CoUapsusque cadit. Fit clamor, et undique circCim 
Curritur, ac varia strepitant longa atria turba^^ ' ' 
Serpentes una credas stridere, vel una 
Ferratis centum confligere cornibus olias. ' - 
Exsorgit tandem^ vixque base e pectore prottiit. 

^^ Heu tristes vitae casus ! heu semper iniqua 
Sors homini! quaeTisiphone, quae te, impia, Briiihyi^ 
Nostra importunis (infandum !) gaudia jussit 
Eluere officiis, unaque abstergere mappa 
Milte annos ? " 

(Here about 200 verses are lostji ... 

Dixerat: adgemuit tristi Bentleius amico^ • .^ 
Taiibmannusque gravi pressit suspiria voce. >' 



>»: 
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NOTICE OF 

Da.t HELDENBUCH von IRAN, aus dem 
SCHAHNAMEH des Firdussi von I. Goeeres, 
in zwei bandeh^ mit zwei Kupfern und einer Charte^ 
8w. Berlin. 

The appearance of this work is one of the most important 
occurrences in modern literature. Though it has for ages been 
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a desideratum, yet none hitherto have ventured on such an 
arduous labor : Atkinson, Ludolf, Wahl, Hammer, Scott Wa- 
ring, Ross, and others, have translated episodes and detached 
Eieces; Champion completed eight books; but Goerres alone 
as had the courage and perseverance, worthy of a German, to 
attempt a version of the whole Shdbndmeh. Lumsden prmected a 
textusemendatus of the original work» some time since, at Calcutta, 
of which he has merely edited one volume^ in an infamous type : 
and his abandonment of the undertaking cannot be sufficiently 
regretted, on account of the number of Mss. which presented 
themselves to be collated in India^ and on account of tne neces- 
sity of such a mass of materials to restore, in any degree, Fer- 
dausi's corrupted text. For, unless this great poem be sub- 
mitted to the press by a critical scholar, it will shortly contain 
scarcely one unadulterated distich y since if every transcriber 
mutilates the text by the introduction of parallel and often of 
discrepant words, adding to it on every occasion . verses of his 
own composition, it must follow, as the consequence,, that Fer- 
dausi will in process of time be the rallying name of each 
scribbling poetaster, of Persia, rather than the work of the author 
of the great poetic Chronicle of the Kings of Ir&n. But, as this 
poem still remains among Eastern arcana, it will not be amiss 
to submit an outl'me of it to our readers before we discuss the 
merits of the present translation. 

With the life of the author we shall dispense, as it has already 
appeared in an English form. The first book of this poem re- 
lates to the earlier and fabulous epochs of Persian history, and 
in particular to the endeavors of Kaiumerz and Siamek his son 
to defend their throne from the assaults of the Devs or Dae- 
mons. Siamek and Kaiumerz both die in the course of the book, 
and Hushang succeeds to them/ 

The second book treats of the progress of civiliiation, the 
origin of the magi, and the fire-worship; the early state of 
society is beautifully depicted, and the character of Hushang 
drawn with great poetic skill. These two books being more 
especially devoted to the introduction of the author's plan, we 
find in his account of Tahmuras, who is said to have enchained 
the Daemons, a certain display of politics, and the more ad- 
vanced arts, which exhibit a still higher degree of advancement in 
the history of Jemshid. The Takhtt Jemshid at Istakhr is attri- 
buted to this prince, and innumerable fables are asserted of him 
and his throne : from some singular anomaly in Oriental history, 
he is confounded with Solomon kin^ of Israel, and a coastii^ 
trade is said to have taken place in bis time, such as the sacred 
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records assure us took place in that of Solomon. He is said 
to have confined the Daemons, to have establbhed different de:^ 
partments for the different sects, to have become haughty, and to 
have declined^ like Solomon, from the practice of religion. 
D'hohak, king of Arabia, taking advantage of the general dis- 
content, marches against Jemshid, and slays him. His son Fert-* 
d6n is concealed from the conqueror's rage, and finds refuge 
in Alborz : meanwhile D'hohak makes ineffectual search for 
him, which, after levelling the house in which he was bom, he 
is forced to abandon. Shortly afterwards the famous black- 
smith Gaweh revolts, and raises his apron as the standard of 
disaffection to D'hohak, and' adoption of Feridiin's cause. 
D'bohak and bis partisans are routed, himself confined in Mount 
Demavand, and Feridfin restored to the throne. He under- 
takes a journey through his dominions to redress the disorders 
which had taken place during the usurpation, and is desirous of 
contracting a marriage for his three sons, Tur, Salm, and Irij, 
with Jrzu, Mah, and Behi, the three daughters of Khosrav^ 
who attempts to deceive him. Salm has Greece assigned to 
him, Tur has Turan, and Irij has Iran as his seat of government. 
Salm begins to machinate against his father, and with som^ 
difficulty induces Tur to join him : complaints are made to 
Feridfin of their mal-administration, and Irij offers to mediate 
between them and the king. His brothers murder him on hb 
way, and send his head to their father, who grows outrageous, 
and meditates deep revenge. Accordingly, he marries Irjj'a 
daughter to his own nephew, from whom Menuchehr was boro, 
who after a series of adventures avenges bis father by. the death 
of his uncles. Feridfin recedes from government, and Ferid&i 
is crowned. About this time we are introduced to th^ hero 
Sam Neriman, who orders his son ZaI to be exposed, frond a 
doubt of his legitimacy on account of his white hair. A lioness 
suckles him, as he lies at the foot of Alborz, and at last he is 
saved by the Simorgh, who takes him to her home. In cona^- 

Jjuence of a dream, Sam goes to Alborz, and receives bis son 
irom the Simorgh, with a feather, which he is to burn in any 
great distress. Zal falls in love with Rudabeh, and Sam, finding 
the magi prognosticating from this marriage the birth of a 
warrior, gives his consent. Menuchehr takes offence, convenes 
Sam, and orders him to destroy Mihrab, Rudabeh's father, and 
his cities. On his march he is met by Zal, when Mihrab 
threatens to murder Uud&beb, from which he is with difficulty 
deterred. Consent, however, is at length given to the marriage. 
Zal is well received by Menuchehr, who, like CEdipns, solves 
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several senigmaSy that were proposed to him^ and afterwarda 
displays his valor at a tournament. Some time afterwards^ ht 
and Rudabeb (x»b«j) ^^^ married ; and ZaI being distracted 

at her illness, before the birth of Rustam, burns the feather, on 
which the Simorgh appears, and with many a magical cere- 
mony introduces Rustam to the world. Menuchehr cedes the 
throne to Nodurz, who is murdered by Afrasiab, king of Turan, 
on account of a defeat which he had experienced from ZaL 
Rustam takes A frasiab prisoner, who escapes: a peace is at 
length concluded. Of this dynasty Gurshasf was the last kins'; 
after whom we have the histories of Kai Kobad and Kai Kaus, m 
whose reign Rustam again appears, as a warrior, delivering the 
latter from imprisonment. An episode follows relative to Rus- 
tam's amour, and the birth of bis son Sohrab, of which, if we 
recollect right, a considerable part has been translated in Scott 
Waring's Tour to Shlrdz. Sohrab's conflict and adventures with 
Gurdafrid, the Amazonian heroine, the treacherous information 
of Hujir, his conflict with his father Rustam, his victory and 
mercy, his second conflict with him, and his death, are perhaps 
the finest wrought and most forcible parts of the poem. Afra* 
siab renews his hostile invasions in the time of Kai Kaus, whose 
son Siarush proceeds to oppose him. The issue is favorable 
to the 'Persians; but Kai Kaus not ratifying his son's covenant| 
Siavush deserts to Afrasiab, marries his daughter, aiid is de- 
stroyed by him through the malice of Kershuz. Kai Khosrav was 
the issue of this marriage. Kai Kaus relenting, Rustam is dii- 
p^tc^bed against Afrasiab, who slays his champion, wounds the' 
kitig himself, and driving him before hini, reigns seven years in 
Turaii, devastates the country, and returns to Irfin. 

This hasty sketch of n very small part of the poem will serve 
to give an idea of the whole : — to give a full synopsis would re* 
quirb a work of no moderate size. The different episodes alone 
wouM demand a minute and separate discussion ; and if an ex- 
amination into their sources were instituted, as the critical in- 
quirer would expect, a dissertation half as long as the origin^ * 
would be the result. But, from the extensive duration attri<«' 
buted to the lives of Afrasiab, Rustam, 8cc. we must argiie, 
that they were, in different ages, different men, under the same' 
name : and this we know to have been a custom in the East 
from a period beyond the memory of history. Rustam's fraud 
with Sohrab, and his subsequent ingratitude to him, are points 
in which we conceive Ferdausi to have failed : they are discredit 
table to tiie hero of the poem. ZaI also appears to live an age 
conimeosurate with that of Rustam: whilst Gudurz^Ta^^^'cA 
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other renowned characters perish in a ver^ tame way, we £04. 
Rustam the victim of a snare, where he met an untimely end., 
Several writers have attempted to show that Kai Kaus and 
Nimrod were the same individual : we, however^ think the fact 
by no means proved. Nioirod became a common name of fabu-' 
lous times ; and many wonderful things, such as the Btrs, and 
the Mugelib^h in Babylonia, have been ascribed to him. . So 
likewise Kai Khosrav has been identified with the Humayiin of 
the Eastern writers : this monarch, like Arthur and Pharamond 
of '' round table fame," instituted twelve champions of Persia, 
one of whom of course was the famous Rustam* By Kai 
Khosrav Afrasifib was slain, who was succeeded by his son 
Jih6m. 

We can expect to found no correct system of chronology on 
these wild legends. They are only interesting as far as they 
elucidate the early fables of this ancient nation. The idea, 
however, which some have entertained, that Ferdausi borrowed 
from Homer, is too preposterous to be discussed : both were 
original poets, having the legends of their respective countries 
as the basis of their works. We can hardly conjecture from 
what particular text Goerres has translated his author. We 
are aware that it was the result of a collation of Mss., but we 
are not favored with the emendated readings. WabI, in the part 
which he edited gave a very vitiated text. We know but of one 
good amendment in the whole, which is in the substitution of 
^*. ..A^ for .A M.J i'l ^he account of Zal's exposure. We are 

of opinion, that but little essential service is done by the trans* 
lation of an £astern author : the idioms of the languages must 
cause circumlocution ; and if it be a poetical version, the dis* 
tance from the force and sense of the original is considerably 
greater. Such is the case with most of those that the Germans 
have translated into verse : whereas, if they had given to us a 
textus emendatus, and elucidated it with Latin notes, historical, 
critical, and explanatory, they would have conferred on us an 
essential favor, and have at the same time promoted the study 
of Oriental literature. We should thus have become possessors 
of the author's text, for the want of which no translation can 
compensate us. We remark also, that towards the close of the 
poem, Goerres has slurred over events, and curtailed Ferdausi 
most egregiously : and we decidedly think, that in many parts, 
he might have more lucidly explained the meaning of his original, 
it was doubtless a laborious undertaking, although one likely 
to be soon forgotten, on account of the absence of the Persian, 
and the difficulty of procuring a copy of it. Few, except the 
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Eastern sctiolar^ would be inclined to read a loose translation of 
this immortal performance^ and Jie would prefer to read it in the 
manuscript^ and would only have recourse to the German ver- 
sion to resolve a difficuhy^ which its abridgment would disabl^ 
it, most probably, from explaining. 

Ooerres has evinced his good sense, indeed, by confining 
himself to a prosaic version of his atttho)r;'we regret only, 
that it should be so curtailed. His preliminary * observations 
are valuable, and contain much Critical flatter, and the map, 
with which he has accoinpafried it; diselosrefs much J^atient and 
geograpfancal research. The work, however, appears to us rather 
a compilation from one of those abridgments of Ferdausi, whicli 
are so frequent in the East, and of which we have seen speci- 
mens, both in Persian and Arabic, than a dii^ct translation of 
tbe'Mgindl't'^both may have, indeed, furnished materials tath^^ 
tnindatoir. ' . ». -.r.,.; 

HMiig'/intl^ beginning of Oar review, given sMne ideaoP' 
this Mttdl^' bnd contents of the poem, we shall now, merely, 
traMfeW Vhe itld^x^' given to each Volume of the German version, 
that oui'i^^hd^rs may form their own judgment of the subjects 
wkklh it^^^ainft. And, probably, we might be unable to olR^ 
a liwtfeT aiml)^i»^f Fe^pdausi, 
Vdfe^^ ftli-y^: The History of Kaiumers. 

>^ '^ * 2^. The History of Hdshang. ' - ' 

liJi 8f; The History of Tahmtlfas. 
^ 5i' 4lJThe History of Jamshid. . , .. 

y-.r; :, Hi 5^ The History of Zohak (prOHOonced D'bohdi; l>y 
t "jf^ -'.^r^'f*.: the Arabs). 
.:.ir: :'<: .6. The History of Feridun's birth, and the destroy;* 

taonofZobak* ,.- _ 

^ :/: ,v ) 7k Tim History of ibe jottm^ of Feridun's three 

sons to Yemen. 
' 8^ The History of the dispute of the three brothersjt 

and Ircg's death. 
I 9i»The Histoiy of Menuchahr^ and the revenge of 

Jjeys death, 
to, Tbs History of Sam and Zetter. 
1 1. The History of Newadir. 
■ I2r The History of Su and Grarihasp. 
, 13. The. History of Kaikobad*. 

14. The History of Kai Kawus, and his march .to 

Mazender&n« 

15. The History ef Eawus*s journey to Hamavenui. 

16. The History of Kawus'a flight to Heaven. 
VOL. XXXI. CI. Jl. ^Q. VSA\. ^ 
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17. The History of Rustam's hunt m Ttu&a. 

18. The History ofRustam's combat with his son 

Sohrab. 
Vol. II.*— 19. The History of Siawush and Sudabeh. 
20, The History of the death of Siawush. 
£1. The History of the Revenge of Siawush's death, 

and the conquest of Turdn by Rustam. 
£2. The History of the abduction of Kai KbosraT 

from Tur&n to Irin. 
£3. The History of the death of Firud. 
£4. The History of the contest witb Kamus and 

Kakan. 
£5. The History of the battle with Akwan the Dev* 
£6. The History of Kerkin and Posiian. 
£?• The History of the battle of Biran, and the battle 

of Human and Pushaii. 
£8. The battle of the twelve Champions, and the 

history of the war, undertaken by Kai Khosrav^ 
£9* Kai Khosrav's passage over the waters of the Sereh 

to Mount Kenk. 

30. Afrasiab's death,^-the completion of the blood 

revenge for Irej, and Siawush. 

31. The History of Kai Khosrav's disappearance. 

32. The History of Lohrasp*. 

33. The History of Gushtasp and Zerdusht. 

34. The History of Isfendiar^s imprisonment in Ken- 

deban. 

35. Isfendiar's departure to Rewindes by way of 

''the seven tables.'* 
S6, The History of Rustam's battle with Isfendiar. 
37. The History of Rustam's death.' 
To this succeeds another dissertation by the translator, which 
we cannot notice, at present. From the Sh&hnimeh * vari- 
ous heroic poems have sprung, such as the Barz&n&meh, of 
which there is a copy in the French King's library ; and the 
Shehinsh&h-n&meh, of which there is a copy in die Imperial 
Library at Vienna^ which continues the events of Persian His- 
tory down to the reigning Monarch Fath Ali Sh&b. Sir. Wm. 
Ouseley has given an account of the author of this work in his 



_ ^ 

' The difference of the orthography in some of these names is occa^ 
sioned by the variation of the German, as we were unwilline totally to 
remodify them from that shape, into which Goerres bad moulded tbera. 

^ The Shahnameh itself is said to have been borrowed from the Bas- 
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Travels ; and we suspect from the parts of it which we have 
seen, that it is a very meagre and pitiful production. Our pre- 
sent observations have been intended to be merely cursory : and 
be, who would form an exacter notion of the poem^ must have 
recourse to the immense folio itself. 
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IRACM PERSIC^ DESCRIPTION quam ex 
Codicibus Mss. Arabicis Bibl. Lugd. Bat. edidit, 
versione Latina et annotatione critica instruxit 
Petrus Johannes Uylenbroek, Discipl. Ma- 
them, et Physic. Lector in Acad. Lugduno -Batava. 

JLhis work is divided into two parts : the one containing a dis- 
sertation on Ibn Haukal's Geographyi the other being a collec- 
tion of various descriptions of the Persian Irdk. The dispute, 
whether the Persian version of Ibn Haukal^ translated into En- 
glish by Sir Wm. Ouseley, and supposed by De Sacy to have 
been an epitome of the Arabic, be referable to him, as well as 
the arguments of these two writers, as to the date of the work 
itself, are discussed with great ability; but, after a careful ex- 
amination of this question, he, in conjunction with Hamaker, 
arrived at the conclusion, that the Persian and Arabic copies 
are two distinct works ; that the Persian is the more ancient, and 
therefore, neither a version, nor an epitome of Ibn Haukal, but 
that, of which ibn Haukal made use in the compilation of his 
Geography, and which appears to be the same as the publication 
of Ibn Khordadbehi. This position is substantiated by clear 
and convincing arguments. There is great discrepancy in the 
copies : — for instance, the Persian describes Mahadiah, as a 
small town built by Abdallah, and the Arabic, as a large town 
built by Al Mahadi Billah. The comparison, instituted be-* 
tween these copies and Ab'ulfeda, displays a deep acquaintance 
with the Eastern writings, and serves to support the inference, 
which the collator would deduce from it, by proving the vast 
points of difference which subsist between the two. The pa<^ 
rallel and contradictory passages in this collation, are judiciously 
separated from each other* He demonstrates from a paragraph 
in the work itself, that Ibn Haukal always carried with him. 
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and made use of the books of Ibn Khordadbebi— AI Jihani — and 
Abu'l Faraj ; and that Abu Ishak AI faresi showed him a geo- 
graphical table of Sind and Persis^ whom he well identifies with 
Khordadbehi. To him, therefore, is the Persian copy translated 
by Sir Wm. Ouseley Referred ; yet as it is well known that 
Sir W. O. is now possessed of a more perfect Ms., called, SHr 
al Beldan, it would be difllcult to decide, which, of the two was 
really the production of this writer, or whether their variations 
originated in the incuria of the transcriber. Having thus intro- 
duced the book to the notice of the pubKc, we shall proceed to 
examine the different accounts of places given in this coUectiop 
of Asiatic geographers. Taking Ibn Haukal's list of places the 
first in order, 2. We shall, cursorily, notice ^ome few of hb 
remarks. He defines the mountainous region to contain, Mah 
al Coufa and Mah al Basra, the Eastern boundaries of which 
are the desert of Khorasan, Persis, Ispahan,, and the eastern 
part of Khuzistin : the western limits are Azerbaijan, the 
northern, Dilem, Kazvin, and Rai, the southern, Irak and part 
of Khuzist&n. His first description relates to Hamadin^i with 
the roads leading from it to various places, and makes mention 
of a cave in Mount Behistun, in which the figure of the horse 
Sen DAN,' on which Khosr&v is sitting, is admirably carved. 
Hamad&n is recorded to have been a great city, a parasang lo 
length and breadth, with a wall, suburbs, and four iron gates, 
and houses made of mud : — in this account the two cities of 
Ispah&n are noticed, the one called Yehudiah, probably after 
the Jews, that were led into captivity, the other Sharestanah* 
It was at this time, famous for its trade in hemp, and silk ves- 
tures, particularly that called washi, and as much celebrated for 
its^ dyes and fruits as it is at present. Mount Behistun is de- 
picted as inaccessible, of a height, to which no one has ever 
been known to reach : in it are many remains of the old reli- 
gion of the country, assigned by some to the sculptor Ferhad ; 
the cavern above-mentioned appears to have been somewhat of 
the same nature as that of Elephantine, and if we may believe 
the Arabic writers^ to have contained several groups of figures. 
Modern travellers make mention of the curiosities of the place. 
The alphabetical topography of Jakuti is the next in order in 
this collection. He gives a strange account of aromatic reeds 

(S^j^t wuaS) being found near Thaniah Al Rikab, in the 
woods of Mount Nihavend, which are cut off at the ends, at a 



} This horse is called elsewhere, Shebdit. 
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certain lengthy and carried to other countries, with this peculi* 
arity^ that if they bring them down the mountain, by way of 
Thaniah Al Rikab^ they are exceedingly fragrant^ but instantly 
lose their fragrance if brought down by any other way. The 
writer has the precaution to add, that this reed is no longer to 
be found there. He records, that the most ancient name of the 
Shahrestanah division of Ispah&n was Jaiy and afterwards Medi^ 
nahf or the city: this information Sir W. O. has likewise extracted 
from the Pahlavi remains : many of the villages of this capital 
were called Destajerd, which name is detected in one or two at 
Rai. Yakuti corroborates our preceding assertion, that the other 
division of the city received its appellation from the Jews led 
captive by Nebuchadnezzar : — but as these two parts of ancient 
ispahdn are cited as two separate cities, it is not improbable 
tbat one was purposely erected for the Jewish captives, whom 
the existing superstition required to live apart from the native 
worshippers of Ormuzd. 

To this succeeds Kazvini's Geography of the Persian Irak^ 
which takes notice of the great bridge of seventy arches, and the 
paved way, two farsangs in length leading from it, which Atabeg 
Shir Gir made between Aba and Sawa. Among the mirabilia 
of the vicinity, it is averred, that in Arshab, iron can be wrought^ 
but not in Nasekin, whatever be the heat administered to it;- 
and that vice versa, the Dyers' caldron may be heated in Na- 
sekin, but not in Arshab, notwithstanding the degree of beat 
applied for the purpose, and that if any workman of the oine 
place migrates to the other, his work will not succeed. These 
ineptiae are worthy of record, however absurd they may be iu« 
trinsically, because' they serve the important purpose of explain- 
ing to us, how Herodotus was occasionally subjected to be 
duped by fables, and how Ctesias detailed these itite legends, on 
the asseveration of the narrators, for absolute facts. The tradi-^ 
lions of the subterranean cell of Abhar, frequented by Abu- 
Beer the Thaharile,— of the fountain of Ardbeheshtek, — of the, 
tower erected at Isfajin from the hoofs of wild asses, are good 
commentaries on the romance of the latter. 

Kazvini asserts, that the part of Ispahan, which was called 
Jai, was built by Alexander the Great, to which we cannot give 
credit. A beautiful distich from an anonymous poet, is quoted/ 
relative to the delights of this city : 
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" When sad, I would desire nothing in Ispahan, beyond its 
streams of wine clearly flowing, and the breath of the Zeph jr, the 
fanning of the wind, and its air sweet above all sweet things." 
Here are fruits continuing all the year, of which equally marvel- 
lous stories are detailed. In his account we also detect the as- 
sertion, that the Zaienderond and the Kermana are the same 
river, proved by reeds marked in a particular manner being 
thrown into the one, and emerging from the other. The fable 
of the whirlpool in the lake Horn El Bawab near Idaj is very 
singular, having the property, not of engulphing any animal that 
may chance to fall into it, but of whirling him round till he dies, 
and finally projecting him on the shore. We read of an army 
having formerly encamped at the gates of Berujird, over nigh^ 
all of whom were turned into stones before the morning, of 
which, it is asserted, that strong vestiges remain at present. 
These rude stones probably were relics of ancient M agianism, 
and resembled our Stone-benge, Stanton Drew, and other 
Pruidical Temples ; for, we know that many such existed in 
Persia : — if so, this one perverted anecdote will clearly show 
how much the historians of the earlier epochs had to contend 
with prevailing superstitions, and incongruous traditions. The 
subterranean dwellings at Tehr&n are cited, to which the natives 
resort in times of hostile aggression : — these are interesting, as 
being analogous to the first j^ec? habitations of the human race, 
as Perizonius has fully shown. The custom of selecting sum- 
mer and winter quarters, which the Noniades still practise, yet 
obtains in Persia : the Sassanian dynasty for the most part win- 
tered in Irak, and spent the summer in the mountainous region 
of Kuhist&n. In this mountainous district, one of the rivers of 
Paradise is said to flow from the top of Mount Arwend ; to it 
the sick resort from distant parts, and it is only at a stated time 
in each year that its waters issue out of the fissure of the rock. 
Some such a legend as this was current from an immemorial 
period ; we detect it in the mythos of the Ganges, and in the 
pool in the New Testament, which the Jews believed to acquire 
sanative properties, from the descent of an angel. The sculp- 
tures at MoQiit Bisit6n, which we have already adduced, are 
here described at greater length, and a most marvellous account 
of Khosrav's horse is appended' to it, in the midst of which, the 
minstrel Barb6d is introduced , with all the importance of the 
Bard in '^ the olden time.'' The existence of a votcano on 
Mount Damavend is asserted by this writer, of which we do not 
recollect any other author to have given to us information. 
Besides the superstitions which we have noticed, we read of 
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mines of antimony (j^0> quicksilver, lead, and copperas 

(gty 1)9 being found near it, and one of red sulphur existing in 
it. The smoke of the sulphur is averred to proceed from se- 
venty orifices in the mountain. At Mount Yalah Basham, huge 
stones are discovered, which the neighboring people transmute 
into the forms of a shepherd leaning on bis crook and feeding 
his flocks, of a woman milking a cow, and of other fantastic 
figures. In his description of Rai, he states^ that the bunches 
of grapes produced there, often weigh one hundred pounds, 
which will substantiate the account of those brought to Joshua, 
by the spies who visited Canaan, just before the Israelitish entry 
into the Land. This city> called '< the Mother of Cities,'^ is cele- 
brated for its fruits, combs, and other manufactures, made from 
the wood Khalanj, which grows in Taberistdn : the inhabitants 
are very skilful in turning it, and ornamenting it with paintings 
and various devices. 

At Kom is a salsuginous springs believed to be guarded by a 
talisman^ which is still seen in a rock. Its water condenses into 
8alt> which is taken away by passengers. Near it, is a salt mine, 
from which if any one bears away the salt without leaving the 
price of it, the ass on which the load is placed will become 
lame. There are also mines of silver and gold, in the vicinity, 
and in the city is a talisman that charms away venomous rep- 
tiles. We are not surprized at discerning such traditions of this 
place ; because, a veneration for a long period has been attached 
to it, and under the reigning monarch, it is a sanctuary that pro- 
tects the offender from the punishment of all offences, if he be 
fortunate enough to reach it, without falling into the power of 
his pursuers. Karkan, likewise, is furnished with a similar talis- 
man against scorpions, which communicates its virtue even to 
the dust of the territory, if drank in water/ or even taken in the 
hand. The whole of this narrative is interspersed with the lives 
of eminent men bom in these particular places, and the histori- 
cal parts, abstracted from the legendary tales, yield considerable 
information concerning the ancient and modern state of this parf 
of the country. As this publication of Uylenbroek is a com* 
pilation from eastern authors^ the same places are recapitulated 
in each writer, from whom an extract is made. After Kazvini, 
Ab61feda's statement in his great Geographical work, is cited 
from the famous Ms. at Leyden, which is replete with solid 
matter, containing the admeasurement of distances, the longitude 
and latitude of places, with a very brief notice of their more 
important buildings. It has more the appei^rance of a travel- 
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ler's note book, than of a descriptive topography. Its value in 
a great degree consists in its citations from Ibn JHaukal^ on 
whose text it would make a good commentary. It 19 followed 
by an alphabetical lexicon of places in the Persian Ir&k^ which 
is very useful as a geographical reference^ although containii^ 
nothing which we can extract ; and the whole is concluded by 
an appendix^ composed of passages from Ibn Yunes^ Kazvinii 
Ibn Ayas^ and Abu Thaleb. The iGirst consists simply of the 
following longitudes and latitudes. 

Nihawend^ ' Long. 72°. Lat. 36°. 

Hamad&n^ Long. 73°. Lat. 36°. 

Kom, Long. 75°. 55'. Lat. 85°. 5'. 

Rai, Long. 75°. 2(/. Lat. 35°. 45'. 

Shdhrfizir, Long. 70°. 20'. Lat. 36°. 45'. 

Kasvin, Long. 75°. Lat. 36°. 

Dobawend, Long. 76°. 30'. Lat. 36°. 55\ 

Ispahan, Long. 74°. 40'. Lat. 34°. 30^. 

The rest we omit^ as we have given ample specimens of their 
stile in our review of Kazvini. Notwithstanding the puerilities 
which we have discussed^ it will be evident from the other parts^ 
of what great use to the general scholar the geographical works 
of the East may prove ; and we do not think that we could have 
selected a better example than this collection of Uylenbroek. 
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An account of some recent discoveries in Hierogh/phical 
Literature and Egyptiafi Antiquities^ iy T. i oung. 
M. D. F. R. S. London, Murray. 

Egypt is a country full of pdbulum for that desire of mental 
excitement which is the characteristic of the age. A more won- 
derful country than it is^ even in its fallen state, never entered the 
notice of the traveller. £ven now it realizes all the sublime of 
architecture, and monumental sculpture. While standing face 
to face with its portraits of demigods and heroes, in colors as fresh 
^s if yesterday laid on, or threading the mysterious galleries of its 
sepulchral caverns-^r ^ finding no end, in erring mazes lost,'* 
amidst its prodigious mounds, its magnificent perystylesj ita^ 
rock-Jiewn^ groves^ and gigantic statues; no wonder if the trav^l^ 
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ier feels himself transported from the ^' brief present/' to ages 
*^ when the earth was young" — if he fancies himself associated 
with the first bom of her children — or imagines himself gazing 
on some suspended work of necromancers, or on some deserted 
city of the primitive giants. Giants the builders certainly were 
in audacity, energy, and ambition ; and if Bryant be correct, it 
was to the hands of the Titans, or giants of scriptural record 
and profane fable^ that the world is indebted for the stupen- 
dous works which seem to defy violence and time. To our 
minds, both the increased interest excited by Egyptian researches, 
and the comparative facility by which it can be gratified, are 
auspicious omens for the great cause of man's moral and intel- 
lectual improvement ; for we are persuaded that to Egypt we 
may safely look for all the corroborations, requisite to those in- 
spired books, on which Christian morals and Christian civiliza- 
tion are founded, which may at once gratify scientific curiosity, 
promote religious belief, and confirm religious hope. 

it is therefore not to be wondered at, if there should be a rival- 
ry in the field of Egyptian Antiquity, and an eagerness to set up 
the first memento of discoveries made therein. Something of 
this feeling, created by the non-acknowledgment of prior suc- 
cess, in the same walk, from M. ChampoUion, has it seems been 
the chief impulse which has induced Dr. Young to publish on 
the present occasion. But we are inclined to pass judgment 
between the contending parties as the umpire in Merrick's tale of 
the Chamelion — to the eflect that the merit of the discovery of 
Phonetic symbols belongs to neither. Kircher indubitably, 
two hundred years ago, makes frequent attempts to explain 
names by the same syllabic process as Dr. Young. But setting 
this fact aside, what does the claim amount tof — the admis- 
sion of a very inexcusable ignorance in an interpreter of Hiero- 
glyphics, — that the Chinese language has from time immemo- 
rial employed a Phonetic process to express the sounds of 
names. Another circumstance is equally a reflection on the 
claimants — the ignorance that modern heraldry, (a fragment of 
the Hieroglyphical language) expresses names syliabically, pic- 
turally, and conventionally. 

With respect to that portion of Dr. Young's book, which 
concerns the decyphering of the Egyptian Hieroglyphics pro-^ 
perly so called, we are willing- to admit, t^iat it contains much 
curious and meritorious investigation. We, however, are not 
sanguine as to the practical result of such researches. We are 
sorry to throw cold water on the ardor of speculation ; but we 
cannot help expressing our conviction that the Hieroglyphical 
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Jangnage is^ and must be^ a '^ fountain sealed." Our convic- 
tion arises from tlie essential nature of such a language, and the 
steps by which it must have, of necessity, progressed towards its 
completion. The problem sought to be solved appears to us 
from its very nature insoluble. All would be plain sailing with 
the primitive inventors of symbolic writing, while natural ob- 
jects were to be imitated, or even while metaphorical meanings 
were to be assigned to those natural objects ; as for instance a 
home, or temple. But when abstract ideas, incapable of ' pictu- 
ral representation, were to be expressed, their difficulty began; 
for instance, virtue, vice, beauty, ugliness, truth, falsehood, good, 
evil, the passions, the faculties, the feelings, and the functions. 
And here> too, the difficulty of interpretation begins, for the signs 
for these must have been strictly conventional among the learned 
inventors appertaining to the Hierocracy ; and this considera- 
tion again renders the key of intire interpretation far more pre- 
sumptuous than is warranted by reason and by fact ; for bow 
can any one, having no traces of a dictionary to resort to, no 
well identified alphabet of any kind, and not actually appertain- 
ing to or enrolled among the covenanting Hierocracy, deter- 
mine what symbols the priests, through mere caprice or arbi- 
trary decision, pleased to attach to the infinite variety of abstract 
ideas I All that we at present know of this matter, as relates to 
Egypt, is a feeble traditional glimmering derived through Horus 
Apollo, and other apocryphal sources. Dr. Young has 
added to the list of such of the symbols as have been already 
explained ; and certainly the slow experimental process for de- 
ternnining the meaning of single symbols which he has adopted, 
and which Bryant had previously recommended, is the only fea- 
sible means of augmenting our present meagre and insignificant 
stock of Hieroelyphical information. Though it is mainly in 
this conventional representation of abstract ideas that the Chi* 
nese differ from the Egyptians, we nevertheless think that Dr. 
Young might have availed himself of many useful hints in this 
branch of the subject from the Chinese language^ with which it 
does not appear that he is familiar^ and without a familiarity 
with which, an attempt to decypher a philosophical language 
seems to us to partake more of quackery than of science. Ne- 
vertheless, with some exceptions, we are, as we have said, dis- 
posed to concur with Dr. Young in the meanings he has affixed 
to the collection of Hieroglyphics exhibited at the end of his 
volume. The following bear internal^ as well as collateral evi- 
dence of true interpretation ; a hatchet, for God or a Creator ; 
9^ hatchet J with the mark of a female, for a Goddess j the triple 
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repetition of it for Gods ; a throne and an eye for Osiris ; a 
throne with the same female accentuation as before for Isis. 
Life, the Tau. Eternity, a Serpent. Immortal consists of the 
same symbols with the mark of the adjective ; splendor is com- 
posed of two legs and Shrine, (bearing) ; and the two com- 
bined make bearing splendor, or illustrious. The lotus calyx 
expresses zmfe satisfactorily ; the pastoral crook^ a brother; and 
the same figure with the female accentuation, a sister. The 
same approval may be past on the symbol for priest, a seated 
man beneath the Papyrus reed ; that for an assembly, a rou^ 
tracing, we apprehend, of the ark ; that for the verb to offer, 
a hand presenting a triangle ; to give, a variation of the same 
band with a cruciform inflexion (xj over it^ libation, a hand 
pouring out water ; good, a guitar, whence harmonj, as with 
Plato, seems to have been with the Egyptians To Kalon. 
Bestowing is well represented by a piEitera ; and bestowing fniicA 
good, is rendered by a beautiful synthesis of the patera and the 
guitar. Enlightening, with a dot to express the participle, is 
exhibited by streams flowing from the sun ; ten is a semicircle ; 
forty, four semicircles. Rite an eye and water, because it con- 
sisted mainly qf weeping. The word sacred is also ingeni- 
ously composed of God, water, and a lustral vessel, character 
which throw a light on Uie nature of the most antient consecra- 
tion. 

The Chinese Hierocracy employed a similar process in the 
imitative representation of objects, and originally, we believe, in 
many cases, the same symbols as the Egyptians. The simplest 
combinations of their pictural words must also have been framed 
on the same model ; mdeed, on the same model as compound 
words, in alphabetical languages. Forexample, they express tears, 
by the emblem of water and an eye : a prisoner, is the symbol 
of a man enclosed betweeen ybi/r walls.^ A Satyr, or man of 
the mountain, is composed of man, and mountain. To express 
clear, they represent the sun above a tree ; obscure, the sun be- 
neath a tree. Tien, God^ is composed of great, and one ; 
. Grandee oi great, and man. Words are composed of mouth, 
and enounce ; to condole is literally to mouth words. A tree 
over mouth, signifies an apricot ; wood through the mouth, im- 
plies to stop : to iask, consists of mouth and gate. These com- 
binations are sufiiciently obvious. 

Their tropical representations of ideas must, however, have 



' The compound alphabetical image, im — prigion — ato, in Italian, 
agrees with this compound pictural image. 
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varied according to local customs, habits^ prejudices^ and mere 
caprices* The form of their imitative characters has varied 
from the physical image, whether simple or combined, and this 
for a peculiar reason. 

The reason why the Chinese were compelled to give the long 
and broken form observable to their imitations of natural ob- 
jects, and which render them so different from the Egyptian, 
may be thus shortly explained. The 30^000 characters of China 
are compiled into a dictionary, and for the purpose of classifi- 
cation are arranged under 214 keys, which keys are again sub- 
divided into 17 classes; and the whole are reducible to six 
simple elementary forms of distinction. It would be going 
out of our way to analyze more minutely this ingenious system 
for rendering the meaning of the symbolic character as invaria- 
ble as the alphabetic* But it results from this preliminary 
analysis; 1st, that the Egyptians had no such process for deter- 
mining by dictionaries tlie in? ariable meaning of tbeir Hieratic 
character ; and hence the total state of oblivion into which tbeir 
letters have fallen ; 2ndly* that the Enchorial character may pro- 
bably have been arranged much in this manner ; and bence the 
discrepancies exhibited in Dr. Young's work. If these references 
be true, as we are inclined to think they are, the hope of a key 
to the Egyptian sacred character is small indeed : for were il 
possible at this moment to destroy the Chinese people as en* 
tirely as the old Egyptians, and with them their literati and 
ibeir dictionaries, the least reflection must show that the Chi- 
nese language would be incapable of interpretation. We see 
Ho likelihood of mastering the difficulty till the Egyptian Hier- 
archy can be summoned from the dead to explain by what ca- 
prices, philosophical prejudices, scientific superstitions, local 
babits, and customs they were governed, when inventing the in- 
finite number of arbitrary and conventional signs, of which the 
least reflection is sufficient to demonstrate that their language 
must have mainly consisted. In short, that which is sought to 
be decypher^d is from its nature undecypherable. 

With regard to the Phonetic Alphabet for the expression of 
proper names, we shall say a few words. To contest the dis- 
covery of this with M. Champollion is the object of Dr. 
Young's work : '' to make a public claim to whatever merit 
may be due'' from the complete confirmation (derived from 
the ulterior researches of M. Champollion) of the principal re- 
sults which he (Dr. Young) had some years since deduced 
from an examination of the principal monuments of Egypt. He 
adds that it is^more for the honor of his countrymen that he sets up 
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this claim, than in order ''to crown his own brows as victor,^ 
With respect to the said antiquarian wreath^ which the learned 
author endeavors to snatch from the brows of his Parisian rival> 
in the patriotic desire of conferring it on his native country , we 
are bound in candor to express a very humble opinion* It is 
scarcely better on examination than a rope of sandy or a wisp of 
moonshine ; and the two knights errant^ who have so fiercely en- 
tered the lists and couched their lances, in order to win it, might 
have left it without regret, quietly reposing on the brows of 
the broken nosed genius of Egyptian Antiquities. 

M. Champollion, in fact, has borrowed the idea of interpret- 
ing the names of Egyptian personages by what he terms Phone* 
tic characters from Rircher, who employed the same method 
200 years ago ; and the discovery was not worth the trouble of 
borrowing. The fact is that the major part of the system is 
mere trifling ; for the characters of this punning alphabet are of 
8o variable and pUant a nature, that we would undertake by 
means of them to find the names of any given potentate what- 
ever, on any given Egyptian obelisk ; nay, with the same elastic 
materials, to find the name of George the Fourth on any given 
Egyptian monument of two or three thousand years standing. 

Let any one examine candidly the alphabet at page 121. and 
he will, we are sure, concur with us in the conclusion we are 
compelled to draw. Thus for A, m, and s, we have a bird 
equally represented; — for a, e, i, H,and o, the same character, 
VL feather ; — for k, g, and n, a seipent. Loose aa this nK)de of 
interpretation must be, it would not be so objectionable if con- 
.ducted on fixed principles, if it were unsystematic on a system : 
but it is entirely left to the caprice of the decypherer to decide 
when an a is to be converted into an M, or a G into an N, or an 
E into an o. Turn, reader, to the next leaf, page 122. and it 
will be conceded that we do not lightly bring this charge of base- 
less Aoctis-pocu5 against thesystem of Phonetic illustration. Thus, 
why should not the names of Adrian and Alexander begin 
equally with the same Phonetic a i Yet the initijEit symbols aqe 
sot only totally dissioiilai', but the first character assigned for 
the A in Adrian is employed in other ca^es to represent another 
letter. Again, how can the names of Tiberius and Berenice be^ 
gin with the same Phonetic character, a basket f And what i^ 
still worse, why should the name of Trajan, in one oval, be re- 
presented by Phonetic characters totally dissimilar from those 
employed to represent the same name in the next f The licence 
which such a system would give in decyphering is so much 
beyond the fair limit of ordinary scientific rule, that no person of 
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commoD Besse would pin his faith on an interpretation sO 
▼aguely established. Caesar might be proved to be Nebuchad- 
jiezzar or even Nimrod on this principle; and the old joke 
against the etymologists of deducing pickled cucumber from Je-*" 
remiah King (e. g. Jeremiah King : Jer. King ; Girkin) might 
be rendered no longer ridiculous. 

To conclude, our opinion is^ that the ovals among the Egyp- 
tian Hieroglyphics, (whether they were intended to represent 
Heraldic shields^ or rings) were, beyond a doubt, intended to 
enclose the symbols of Egyptian proper names ; but that origi- 
nally such names were represented picturally and sounded sylla- 
bically, as native names are now represented and sounded in 
China : that, moreover, when foreign names were to be repre- 
sented, as the sound of them recalled no picture, and could not 
be portrayed hieroglyphically, it was necessary to employ PAo- 
netic characters, that is to say, characters which should merely 
represent sound; and that the process in employing tbem was 
the same as that which the Chinese adopt in the characters em- 
ployed by them to represent tlie sounds of foreign proper 
names. These characters, which are made to represent conso- 
nants of different power by a duplicate combination of Hiero- 
glyphics, (as Tsing and Phan make the consonant Tsan or Ts 
before a) we need not say are strictly alphabetical ; and to the 
discredit of these pretended discoverers of the Phonetic System, 
it must be stated that the above Chinese Phonetic System 
has existed from time immemoriaL 



NOTES 
ON THE VESP^ OF ARISTOPHANES. 



XT is allowed by all scholars that Dr. Bentley, by his emendations 
of the last scene of the * Vespae of Aristophanes/ first showed the 
true meaning of several passages, which previously were obscured, 
both by false pointing and by corrupt readings. The chief of these 
emendations are v. 1478. £d. Brunck, oi>dlv vaverai for the 
old iravaerai, v. 1490 ; ttX^ aaei ^pvvi\os ^anep aXiiCTiap, for the old 
vTiilvaei, K, r. X. ; and v. 1526. Ibdvres &vta aKiXos for Aboyres, r.r.X. 
These corrections give meanings so clear, and so consistent with 
the context, that there can be no hesitation about adopting them. 
(By the bye Brunck, instead of Hawep iikiKTwp in v. 1490. has 
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giTen ^s Tit iMKTiap, without stating any authority, or any reason 
for the change.) 

- There is another correction in the same scene. I allude to 
Tovs vvv, for the old reading rov vovv, ▼. 1481. The passage as 
corrected by Dr. Bentley, (Phalaris p. 231. reprint London 18l6.) 
is as follows. 

'O yap yiptaVf &s lirie Sia iroXKov ypdvcvy 

"Hkovo'^ r ah\ov^ ic€pt\apils rf irpdyfiaTt 

^OpXpvii€VO$ rfjs vuKTOt ohiev vaverai 

TiLp)(a7 eKeiv* oJs Oioiris ijywf/^ero. 

Kat Toifs rpay^bovs -i^riviv htcohei^eiv icp6vovs 

Tovs vvv, iiopj(ri(y6fi€yos oKlyov Harepov, 

" What can be the meaning" he asks, ** of icpdyovs rbv yo9v I 
The word xpSvos alone signifies the whole, and toy vovy is super- 
fluous and needless.'^ So in another place, 

Ohxi itba^eis rovroy Kpoyos &y. 

Brunck supports this reasoning : ** rovs vvy. Sic optime Bentleius, 
friffly afrobelfyiy Kp6yovs roi>s rpay^iovs tov$ yvr» Vulgo ineptissime 



Toy vovy* 



Dr. Bentley's translation of the last four lines is as follows. 
** All night' long he dances those old dances that Thespis used in 
his choruses : and he says, he will dance here upon the stage by and 
by, and show the tragedians of these times to be a parcel offooh^ 
he will out-dance them so much.'' Brunck's translation is <' Senex 
enim noster, ut diu multumque potavit tibiamque audiit, laetitia 
perfusus, totam noctem saltationes illas antiquas continuat, qui- 
bus certavit Thespis itt choris, seque ait mox saltando ostensurum 
Tragicos, qui nunc stittt,/aftfO« et insulsos esse.** 

I have distingmhed, in both translations, the words answering 
to Kpovovs, becattie I think that if Bentley's correction be adopted, 
the word is capable of a meaning more appropriate to the passage* 
Kpovos does indeed signify /oo/, but not solely or necessarily ; that 
sense is only attained by means of more than one catachresis. — 
Saturnus — Senex — Delirus vel fatuus. But in the same manner 
that it denotes the fatuity often incident to old age, it may signify 
any other defect usually attending it. Thus in the Plutus v. 581, 
as Brunck gives it out of four Mss. we have, 

'AXX* <S Kpoyikais Xfifiau oyrias \rifiuyres ras ^iya$ &fi^. 

Here KpoytxaU X^/iacs signifies the rheum to which the eyes of old 
persons are subject. It is true that it is spoken metaphorically of 
the mind ; but this we know only from the words ras ^pivas^ which 
otherwise would be superfluous. 

Now in speaking of dancing, I conceive that the stiffness of old 
age is more concerned than its fatuity. The old fellow boasted 
that he would exhibit such agility in the ancient dances of Thespis, 
that the dancers of his own time would appear in comparison, a 
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parcel of vtiff gouty Stltinis. This explraation would seem to 
fbrnish a stronger reasob for Dr. Bentley's emendatioo^ than what 
he himself has assigned ; if the object was to show the trajgedians 
to be^ not Kp6v&ps tor ro99, bat icpdvovs rit OKiKi^. 

Bdt these dliservationsy if correct, show. On the Other hand, that 
the phrase «p&ww rby vovv is not so tantological as Beatles, and 
after him Bnmck, woald have them to he. The linc^^ubtedabore 
from the Plutus, is quite in point ; it was indeed, still stj^figlei^ iti t)K 
Beotley^ time when the reading was icpot'ue^'^il/tJtAT^Um-cs 
rdw ^pkvas. Still it is 'SOflSoieBt to justify np69oif»'^ pbht^i iiadl 
reasons might be found in the context to support that read(n*g.^ 
For what is the import of olt O^vrct i^y/ jtro t I feM'Swatflplhat 
&yw»^cetfOai may mean simply to represent^ ^r act a -'.{larf W «^ 
tragedy or comedy, as Acharn« t. 418. ■ .-.'ux >'^*< mi. 

Ta irolo rp^xn J i"«^ ^^ ^^ Olirw hll '''\ '^'J"'? ''*'^ 

where I am inclined to think the verb is passiv^^.' ^ $0 \a^ Vt* 
Bentley cannot be accused of misrepresenting the u^^rids m ques- 
tion, by translating them ** which Thespis used in ' his choruses/ 
Yet there is an idea contained in the phrase, which that trauahMSbn 
does not bring out, vis,, the contest with rivals, which'W»ialwiiyt 
implied in scenic representations at Athens. Might not then^ the 
old man in the comedy say with perfect propriety, and aMwh to 
the purpose, that by dancing in the style of Thespssr he would 
show the aptprs that they did not understand their bu$iM£Sf9.,wA 
that jif they wished to please and succeed, as TbeApii did^tk^ 
were Kp6yws tov vovp m adopting a different -style frojn.bis3 4^ 
is not this sense of tjie passage confirmed by the subseq^^pl wo^ 
of the semi(;borua as Dr. Bentley has corrected thi^ia^-Tjy. 

KcM^ ro ^fNTf/xeMV -.:■., :j,j. 

iicKaKTiadrw ruy ^ki9 . » •♦?i.: Uii 

ib6yr€i &vk^ CKi\o$ -. '...n >:i\' 

&du(riy 91 dearaL \ ,, Uni 

i. e« as he has translated it, *' And in Phrynichus's way, frisk'^iid 
caper; so as the spectators seeing your legs aloft, may brjr^ out 
with admiration." 

If again we attend to the meaning of iiopxn^ofievni^ perhaps w« 
may ^fiod that the words ravt r9y which be has introduced/ are -as 
onnecessavy to his sense as the rdv povy which he would expl^QiH 
Brunck*s note on this word is perfectly correet — ^ hfbpyifm^Pik^ 
subauditur avrols, nempe rots rpaytghols. Paulo iafim senex Tra- 
gicos ad saitationero provocans, eodea composite utitur h^iok iiop- 
Xi?o'Ofcerof, fifucum idUottone certaiurua, Prsepositio studiuai noftati 
quo alter alteram vincere contendit.'' If then the word implied 
ihaltbeold man was to dance in competition^ or ri? alihip- with 
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tke actors^ where W^ the oecefti^ of «<Mmr — a/* lAe|if«#0irf fliie ? 
for he eonld not oompei^ with others. Thif qnestioD, I thiak it 
jmt as much to the purpose, and at c0Dclti9i?e as Dr» B^itlet'f • 
Had the words taifs vw indeed been found in the edition^ or mm^ 
I should have thought this no sufficient reason far rejecting th^} 
ted on the verj sanke ^ound^ I think rov vovv ought ifot to huTO 
been dispbcod, and oughi now to be restored as the genuine wordi 
of the author. 

HaviM been led by the consMeration pt these amendments to 
axm to ^t icene Itielf, f was natoraTly Muced to r^ad oveY tte 
Drtiola; and I did ^o, laying! before me B^KtL^it fiMiftiffbA- 
ttOKti (prhis) IN tort JB, tA publi^h^d in the Cbssieal Joonnd 
VOL 13. pp. l32-t$S; in the course of wMeh tvr6 or three 6bs6r- 
v^tioiis occayred to ihe. If you thibit them worth]^ of otdupying 
your pages, they are heartily a(t yonr s^rviee. 

I will begiA with questioning the propriety of an emendation of 
Brunch's on the 43Sa verse. He tells us, that in all the editions' 
Md Jifgs. \tU read tlius : — 

i M/Sa KoX ^pv^y (ioffieire Sevpo, jcal Maavyrla' 

which is plainly redundant. After laughing at Florens who pro- 
posed to make fiaiiBure a irisyllable, be thus gives his reasons, if 
such they may be called, for his owu emendation. '' Jam quod res 
est dicam. Scripserat Comical ; 

£ MiSd Kal 4pv£, fiotiSpofietref Ka\ Maffwria, 

Superscripta verbo fioriipofieire glossa PoffieXre^ in genuinae vocis 
locum irrepsit ; postea versus fulciendi gratia sciolus iefipo infersit. 
Vide Suidam in fiorfipofjielv, ubi per verbuHi ^ifieiy bis illud expli- 
cat. Est vox veteris Atticismi, ut liquet e mensis nomine ^tiopo^ 
fAiityf et nomine Festi Poubpofiid, Mirabor, ni ludos fodat emeu* 
dationem banc facetus aliqois cavillator : sed ipse ludet operam, 
emnque deridebit ouidquid est broditorum. In spite of thi 
threatening in this last sentence, I cannot assent to hiff alteration. 
The evidence by which he would support it, amounts to just 
nothing at all. It is as complete an instance of assertion in plac^ 
of argument, as can be desired ; and if readings are to be adopted 
ott such grouiids, it is impossible to say where the rage for con- 
jecture will end. This is a crying evil of the present day, against 
.which every lover of the Classics and of sound criticiftns ought to 
set his face. Such wei« my feelings on the reading in question, 
before I saw Dr. Bentley's emendation, which is quite irresistible'. 
It consists in leaving out one little syllable. 

It is easy to see that the error has arisen from the copyist making 
the verb plural, because there were several persons addressed. 

In justice to Brunck it must be allowed, that he very seldom 
sins after the same ftisbion. In editing Aristophanes he had the 

VOL. XXXI. Cl.Jl. ^0.\.^VV. V^ 
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advantage, generally of so many Mss,, from wtticli'legiliaiate toiirw^ 
he was able to draw so maay real restorations of the teait, that be 
was under no temptation to indulge in mere conjecture ; iuhI he 
seems rather to have been afraid on some occasions to adopt any 
reading however good, and however supported by circunistanceH 
i^ unsupported by the authority of Mss. A striking instance of 
this is V. l62y which he allows to remain in the text Uius ; 

which makes no reasonable sense ; although in the following note 
he points out what no one can doubt is the true reading. ^* Ik^c* 
p^/ie« Sicquidem codd.^ sed ut opinor, perverse. /Aliens est a^b. 
hoc loco significantia verb! kKtpipeiv. Dixerat supra Philocleo : tI 
ip&treT* ; ohx kK^fi<r€T\ i fitaputraroi ; hie vero procul dubio scrip- 
semt Comicus ; Xd\ dvrijSoXai (r\ iKf^ei fjL€, fiij iiafi^ayii, Scripsit 
forte librartus quispiam iK^pte^ uude inversis literis factum fuit 

Tlie dicasts of Athens (the chorus of Wasps) make a great 
effort to deliver their friend Pbiiocleon from the durance in which he 
is kept by bis son Bdelycleou. After a violent struggle they ^e 
beatoffy on which one of the servants sa^s — ''I thought we should 
Arive you off at last." Bdelycleon answers^ v. 46l, seq. 

BJ. dWa /id Ar oh pqhiuis ovtus av ahrovs bi&^vyes^ 

ciwep hv^o%' tCjv jxeXCiv tCjv ^CKoKKkovs (ieliptirtsvres^ 

which Brunck translates " Sed mehercule non tam facRe iflis 
defunctns fueris si forte de carminibus Pbiloclis comedi^sei^ ;^ 
and he has the following note on the place. " Vulgo Tegitar corr 
niptis nuoeris 

eiirep irvypv rtav fieKititv ^iKoKKiovs (iefiptitKOTes^ 

quartam sedem i^bo tenente, cui non magis locus est ii^ m^ra 
trocbaicOf quam trochaeo in iambico. In B. scriptum r£v /n 
rSy, ' In A. posterior articulus rwy intejr lineas repositus, 
pronum fuit versum restituere : eiTrep ervxov, k. X. (ut siqifiO." 
Bentley proposes two emendations, eiTrep irvxoy rwr ri fteX/hi^y^r^ 
vel rcDv fieXitav riav. In the latter of these, /ueXeo)!' is evjd^t^y^^ 
typographical error; but when the editor, who h^^s oUiged !the 
readers of Aristophanes with these Emendationes adds,,iSic 
Br. ex Mss J he is not quite correct, as appears from Brunqk^s 
note quoted above. I suspect, however, that neither of these 
corrections restores the true reading for the following reasons : JL» 
To eat songs or music is at least a very violent figure. It may. b^ 
defended perhaps by what Philocleon says afterwards ; '' I care 
neither fot turbot nor eels— but let me have to eat a sweet little 
law-suit nicely served up.*' v. 510. seq. cf. v. 1367. 

. Q^h^ X^^^ fiariaiv, o^b* eyxiKu^iy' dXX* Hbwy Ar 
iiKiinQy^ (T^UKpoy ifayoif/f ay^ eyXoardii Tmrifiyfi^yoy* 
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Sttf tbis is- in-answer to his 8on*s wish, that he would ritie up f hi! 
love of th^ kw and enjoy the pleasures of the table; and is 
besides in the faomor of the character. 2 Neither is music or song 
Hm fiod in search of which wasps come info our dwellings. 3 After 
aHy if we should overlook the want of appositeness in the 
Mteml meAniog, it would still be hard to tell what is the figurative 
sense intended to be conveyed. Pliilocleon had been maintaining 
a long dialogue with the chorus, which I suppose Was all, or part 
at least set to music: so that if hearing the music of his voice 
would have given the chorus spirit in the attack, they had already 
had that excitement. It seems too refined to say in answer to 
this that Bdelycleon was asleep : the audience, who had witnessed 
the dialpgue, would not have gone along with Bdelycleon. 

I have always thought that /ueXt honey, or some of its derivatives 
wa9 the original word now occupied by /iceX^aiy' or fieXiar : and 
taking the hint from Dr. Bentley^s riby re iieXiiav, I would 
propose 

understanding fiiXiTos to agree with ^iXoKXiovs in case : *' If they 
(the Wasps) had happened to eat a little of the honey, Philocleoa 
or the sweet Philocleon ;" that is ^* if the old man had once 
touched his person.*' This they had been striving to do, and 
Bdelycleon with his servants to prevent. It is in the same hiimor 
f h^t tjbe chorus at the 366tb verse, call Philocleon their little be«; 
or Ibeir honey, cS /iceXirrcoi', or as Dr. Bentley says, it shonld be* i 
/icXiriov. With them it is a word of endearment, but Bdelycleon 
says by the same figure that they wished to devour him ; that is that 
they had some selfish ends ; or that their getting hold of him was 
the worst thing that could happen to him. 

'A' gentleman, to whom I showed this proposed emendation^ 
observed that if we could read fieXhiay in the plural, there would 
be less departure from the Mss. Taking tbis suggestion, we might, 
take that word as the genitive plural of fieXitov, favus (H. Stephr: 
Col. 6055. Ed. Nov.) — Twv Ti fieXiTwy, or r(oy fieXlrwv, if the se- 
cond syllable be long : ''If they had eaten a little of the honey- 
CDtobs of Philocles," which is equally good in the literal meaning 
applied to wasps. But then the question recurs, what is the figu«. 
rattve or real sense? Might the Poet nieaq to intimate th^t the 
poorer citizens liked to have some of the richer in the number of 
the Dicasts, and contrived to get money from them by fiatteriqe 
their humor? This is possible, but it seems somewhat farfetched 
and not very apposite to the occasion of the words. Or could w^ 
construe rd^K/icXlrwv as agreeing with <^cXoicX^oi/£ in case? This^ 
would bring us to the same sense as the first proposed emendation 
with very little departure from the Mss. (The word fteXirhv does 
not occur in any of the Poets — at lenst it is omitted by Dr. Maltby 
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m bis edition of Morell : but from the proper naine MAlrof , (from 
irhich I suppose it is that Dr. Bentley says ^ McXino^^* topg^in 
est Xf) I should suppose the second syllable long.) 
' Since writing the aboTC, it has occorred tome» that if tke icmI^ 
mg.T&^ ri fu\&y were retained, it ought to be renderedy si forte 4t 
membria Phikxdis oomedissent— wasp do eat flesh, tkey «eiii 
^?in|; to get hold of Philocleoo, wUoh ikielyekon calU <lemiuh 
utg biii^— -Iff shorty Si quid novisti reotius, &c« 



ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 

OF CASIMIR. 

No. II. — {Concluded from No. XLJX.^ 

Wc can compare the style of ^' Casimk'' to nothing more appropriately 
than a Chinese paper, on which flowers, and trees, and bifaSy aHA all 
that is glowiDg and brilliant in nature, are profusely scajttered* \>^l^ 
with little either of order or meaning. He will have appeared before 
us like a splendid procession, which we should lament not to have 
seen, but which, when the novelty is passed, and curiosity satialedi, 
we shall scarcely wish to pass again before us. Quortertjf iietfiao, 
3di|E. 24. 



In resuming our observations on the poetiy of Casimir^ it oc- 
curs to us that many of our readers, agreeing in the< perfect 
applicability of the above description, may be diepeaed' to 
i^egard our praises as exaggerated, and the writer hittiself mi- 
worthy of the attention which we have devoted to him. We 
have no scruple in confessing ourselves to be biassed hy early 
predilections ; for the tastes, like the projects of our youth, are 
cherished long, and even when they have been eradicated l^our 
better reason, some fragments of them will still linger in the 
mind, so as in a certain degree to affect the decisiona of our 
riper judgment. But Casimir, in spite of bis grievous fAults of 
taate (against which few, it is allowed, ever sinned more grasrfy), 
has merits of a kind which appear to peculiar advantage when, 
be ia contrasted with the ordinary multitude of modem, iuatin. 
poets; and it is impossible to avoid the comparison. Whea we 
turn from the elaborate and tantalizing meagrenesa. of bi9 fel- 
lows, to bis irrepressible luxuriance, bis shower of wordf^ and 
the inexhaustible copiousness with which he pours fordi, his 
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imBges, even though those images may be extravagant or w^plf 
in themselves^ and thrown together without taste^ it is impossi- 
ble not to feel that pleasure which the view of nat«ml fertility 
fdwjiys es^citea^ even when the thing produced is of little value. 
It is an exertion of original power; and all original power is 
more or less delightful in its exertion. Besides wblcb> tho 
degree of earnestness and persOnat feeling wbicb animates biil 
pieces, and which so few writers have found means to infuse 
into the lifeless form of Latin poetry^ affects us in the same 
manner as any thing else pleasing and unexpected. But, in 
fact^ we have no intention or desire of forming the critical opi- 
nions of our readers on any subject ; nor indeed have these pa- 
pers any serious aim whatever. They are designed merely asi 
amusfsments ; as digressioris from the historical and philblogical 
speculations of our fellow-contributors ; and if we can extract a 
certain portion of rational entertainment^ in the way of analysis 
or citation, from the works of any writer, it is with us a sufficient 
reitf on for selecting that writer as the subject of our comments. 
We have already described Casimir's diction in a general Way/ 
M copious rather than select. He was a zealous, but apparently 
not ^ very discriminating reader of the Latin poets; and, accord- 
iogly» though the force of his mind enabled him to melt together 
Ae heterogeneous elements so combined into a style of bis own> 
the impurity of that style betrays the variety and inequality of 
the^ models on which it was formed. We recognise in him an 
extensive acquaintance with the riches of the Latin langua^, 
^mbined with an extraordinary ignorance as to their compara- 
tive value. Fragments of Horatian and Virgilian elegance lure 
f^ver and anon gleaming from among the gaudy verbiage of Ihef 
Inter writers, with a faappy effect undoubtedly where they occur ^ 
y/^. only wish that they occnrfed oftener, or that he, who choe^ 
to display his power by charming together things of differenft 
kinds, bad been contented wkh summoning them from regibns 
ksa distamt and dissimilar. Excepting that they are less discord- 
ant, these have the same effect as the Miltonian phrases and 
hetnistichs with which Pope's translation of Homer is inter- 
woven. We made the same observation on Claudian, in one of 
our articles -en that writer ; and indeed much of what we hi(ve 
there said may be applied, with little alteration, to the poet before 
us, with whom a congeniality of powers seems to have ma;de 
him a favorite.' He has the same florid style, the same undis- 

' Dr. Johnson compares him with Cowley, in regjird to \\\\ Vss^*. ^^ 
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tipguishing luxuriance and wildness of metaphor, tbe aatn* uniu* 
terrupted fluencj, the same sententiousness, and the same nation- 
ality* He has, however, if we are not deceived, a dignity, an 
eamestnessy and a singleness of purpose, which raises him above 
. his predecessor ; if he surpasses him in energy, it is perbieips t<y 
be attributed to the lyrical style of writing. With Horace, hit 
more immediate model, and with whom he was eqaalled by die 
natural partiality of his own age, he has scarcely any point in 
common, except that nationality, to which only one critic,' all 
far as we recollect^ has done full justice in the ancient poet; 
and bis moralities, in which, however, his acquaintances v^itb 
Seneca, and still more bis profession of Christianity, give hifli 
considerably the advantage. But of the characteristic tneritB 
of Horace, his '* laborious felicity," his pliancy^ his gtinc^sM. 
lightness, the charm of his epithets— of these he has' lidto 
or nothing. He excels him in ease and flow; and this is Ho 
slight nient It is, indeed, remarkable in Casimir, that he 
wields the Latin language as if it were his own. He never be^' 
trays any of those appalling doubts, those misgivings as' to tbe 
sense of particular words, those struggles between the desire of 
expressing one's-self with spirit and the fear of expressing oheV 
self improperly, which annoy many Latinists, and produce iti 
theif' result a certain tremulous and uneasy manner. ' Theii* 
style is like the conversation of certain reserved persons; whd 
express themselves in a constrained and artificial manner aftfoo^ 
strangers, and are unable to do justice to their own idteat^ 
through a morbid fear of committing some error or other* ' 
And as such men, on returning to their own domestic circle oi^ 
the society of their friends, feel the fetters of their tongoer 
loosed, and talk with the same freedom and vigor as other pei^ - 
sons; so the imagination which found itself impeded by'lfae-. 
roughnesses and difficulties of a dead language, may flow freely 
in the smooth and time-hollowed channel . of its own. Wi^ 
Casimir it was otherwise. He took possession of the Latiti 
language as a lawful owner, and moulded its stores to whatever 
shape, and applied them to whatever purpose be thought fitj 
without troubling himself about hindrances. 

Of his choice of subjects we have already spoken. Many of 

prettinesses; Casimir's conceits, however, are softened down, as it were, 
and rendered less offensive by tbe smootboess of bis style ; wbile the 
ruggedness of Cowley's manner and versification ssts them forth in all- 
tbeir natural prominence. 
' Schlegel un the History of LUeraXute* 
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tb«a9'bav« nowlost all tbeir consideration in tha ej^^f^readmj 
but a great proportion of :lheni .«re stiil intareMing^ eidier in 
theinselves, or from the manner in which be has treated them^ 
With the exception of some of his philoaophical passages, wm 
are never so much pleased with him as in his patriotic or devo« 
tional moods. We refer^ by this epithet, to those odes which 
are tledicated to the expression of religious feeling or reflection^ 
as distinguished from bis hymns to the saints, which possess 
little merit in general* One of the best is that to St. Stanislans 
Kostka. His praises of them are inflated and uiiaffecting; his 
raptures are too corporeal; he deals too much in flowers, andt 
8tar4, and colors, and flames, and gems ; like the preachers de^ 
scribed by John Foster the essayist, whose descriptions of beiH 
ven remind one of a Romish cathedral. But on entering the 
common ground of religious thought and Christian affections, 
his conceptions become chastened and sublimed. His devotion 
is perhaps somewhat vague, and tinged with the characteristic 
faults of his school; but itjs the devotion of a warm and sii»^ 
cere beart, and gives him a just title to the honorable name of 
a Chrifltiaii poet« It is to this portion of his writings, indeed* 
that be is indebted for a great part of his popularity. 

His political odes form a considerable part of the collection* 
The ail'cumstances of his country and of Europe, at that time, 
furnished him with a great variety of topics well adapted to the 
lyric muse, of which he was not slow to avail himself. Th4 
religious wars excited by the Reformation, the danger^ impend^ 
ing ovier Europe from the conquests of the Turks, the degene- 
raoy of public morals^ the fortunes of hii^ own country, her free 
institutions, the achievements of her warriors and statesmen^ 
and. more especially her past, present^ and future exertions 
against the. great enemy of Christendom, are the subjects o» 
which he delights to dwell. It is impossible for a reflectuig 
reader' to peruse theise pieces without a certain melancholy iiH 
teresU especially the concluding ode, on the election of Lkdiafif 
lau^ 1 V.r— the address to Liberty with which it opens — 

O providentis filia Consili, '' 

O Faustitatis mater, et Otii 
Seats nutrix, o Polone. 
Primus bonos columeoque gentis, 

Quaesita roulto san^ine gloria, 
Retyerta multo ! regibus iQtior, 
Jpsaque Majestate major, 
£t patriae melior msgistra 

FelicitaCisl ■■ 



9if 0^iMf4J»^4nd- 

dipt (j|gini<^)0F of^jkai coi)|[)lq^eii vUch foU uiWM 
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Akv9que]L0ci)o.|tK*iiS'fid4ttwii .^ 

QuQDauam. ne« lovid^re naji^ 
dlt^ra iiee'inetiitsse Bceptra, 

Suoque magoi. ■ . ' 



< , 



I. 



fW). tb€ frecapiUilfkMon of bU cpui^U-y^ t]riuii)pl)9« YfQwii pp bj 
an exhortatiQn to the new prince to provp hims^f f;qii«l to biyi 
pre(|eceasors^ ^nd worthy to coi^ipaQ^ tl^ bulwsrlc of £urope« 
Tbere is much delusion }n ^U n^tionsil glor;; but when w 
reflect on the nmny ranflj honQr^ble achievisiD^uts of the Polisb 
j^eopl^ both in earlier 9nd later daj^s^ and especially on that 
struggle, perhaps th^ n^ost illustrious of b\\, wbich they waged 
figi^nst that confederacy, whose iniquitous aggression ought 
never to have met with that acquiescence^ that all but approba- 
tion^ with which it has been treated by a great part of the civi- 
lised community of Europe ; — it is but a natqral reault of the 
belief in providential compensation^ that we should look forward 
with something lil^e hope to t|^e coqipletiou of the prophecy 
whicl) was hazarded some time since in the person of Caaimir 
himself: 

Thou art fallen in the fi«ld, but tby race it not run ; 
Thy bpdy is 6ed^ but thy soul cannqt die : 

and to believe that -the Sarmatian name may yet rise again, 
under happier auspiceis^ and crowned with more peaceful^ 
though not less genuine, gk3ries, than those of its earlier years. 
But we are not writing politics ; and our readersi, we fear, are 
already complaining of our diffuseness. 

Of the minor points connected with Casimir's style of com- 
position, we have but Irttle to say. His rhythm is pompous, 
rather than stately. He cultivates an ambitious sweep of ver- 
sification — fji,aHpei fii^$ — and aaorifiees the grace, the freedom, 
and the variety of the Horatian cadences, for a certain smooth 
and sonorous amplitude. Hence bis frequent use of sesquipe- 
dalian words ; a practice which the complex and recondite 
nature of his metaphora iikewiae renders neoeas^ry- 

Non curfosis ille llgonibiis 
Evisceratae collibus Iiidiae, 
Aut emedullato Libumis 
MonUbuB iaMdvskVviv auco : &c. 
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He frequently committ the tin of Mte qiianlity; and it utterly 
regardless of the Hcnratian niceties of i for the genitive ii, the 
lengthening of the final o, the avoiding to ^conclude an Alcaic 
line with que, &c. 

We proceed, for the gratification of iVLch of our readers as 
may not be acquainted with CaBitniri to give such extracts from 
the better parts of hit ^' hytioi,** na may suffice to illustrate the 
above observations ; jei|vipg bi9 faults undisturbed in their ori- 
ginal abode^ where those who delight in such researches may 
find them.' 

Our first extract shall be from one of the odes ^ De recupe^ 
Mbde Onentis imperio/' 

Frustra Novembres dicimus ad focos 
Pusnata Rhstis bella sub Alpibus ; 
raistra renarramur Gdonum 
Versa retro rftulisae signa; 



■y.-^'-i.-i- 



81 nofi et ipsi stringere Ndrieos 
AiidsiBiiB enaes : quot malv Barbara 
Ncm decolorav^ra Ut^h 
. , Sed Tyr}o Latiale tMco 



«*» 



ip !; , lUeait auruniy non sina aemmoo 

.lu/^ .; ; , pircumsooi^ntis fulg^rj? baltbei, ?t .. 

. •, ^ Qrato cateoarum tupiultviy . 

' " '" ' ' Et sonitu phalerarum acuto. ' » ' ' 

Formosa fortes arma time^t viros, 
Frangique noknt ; seu profugus Scythes^ 
Sfiu CKeber e campU agetur 
Hyrmidonum Dolppuipqu^ nimbus. 

Quicumqua auras et caput induet - 
Auro, QMirites, exuet Italum : 
Civfsque Bomanus negarl 
Impavido patietur hostl 

Nee qui capillum fiaget, et aureum 
Solem refqais crinibus allinet, 
Dicemus Umbnim, qui frementes 
Antiochi AuDibalisque turmas 

Rursum efficaci dirual impetu> 
Alpesque, clausumque iotrepida manu 
Perrumpat orbem. Sic citatis 
Seeula degenerare metis 



' ■■ IH. »l " i 



( We understand tbatf in the work which Mr. Bowring is publishing 
on Polish literature, accompanied witln transiatioos/ of belect passages 
from the best writer?, the name of Casimir appears; whether as a verna- 
cular poet, we are not precisely informed. 
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. fisocitfuturi temperis arbiter : * 

Certoque prudens ardine segre^es 
Metatjjr annos. Nunc sevens . ^ ; 

Artibus ingenioque pugnai 

AfTulget astas: nunc mclior finrcr 
Gestlt dUertis fervere jurgiis. 
Haec Diracas audacemque Bessum, 
Hiec Ciiicas, pavidosque Seras 

Prpduxit tttas; ' Nos senio piget 
Effudit Orbis, dedecus ultimuai 
Mundi, fatiscentisque naturae 
Opprobrium. 

He is peculiarly flowing and sonorou» when describing the 
natural beauties and advantages of the countries to be recon- 
quered. There is a charm in the simple enumeration of inter- 
esting names, like what we experience'^ in reading Homer's ca- 
talogue^ and many passages of Sir Walter Scott. 

The sixteenth ode, in . which the Roman heroes are evoked 
from the dead to command against the barbarian invaders by 
which their conquests have been depopulated, is exceedingly 
spirited, but unfortunately too long for quotation. In ode v. 
book 2, which is apparency imitated from a fine passage of St. 
Cyprian, he surveys from an imaginary height the crimes and 
miseries of the world. We have only room for the conclusion. 
His ample and voluminoifs style, which at other times has rather 
a cumbrous efiect, is here graceful, and suited to the subject. 



Quid morer bactcaits 
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Viator auraruin ? et serenas 
Sole domos aditani% usque ' ' 

Humana chirer? Tollite praepetem 
Festina Vatem : toHite, Dubila, 
Qua solis et luoae labores 
Caeruleo vebit sthra campo. 

Ludor? sequaces an subeunt latus 
FeruDtque venti ? jamque it«f urn mihi 
£t regna decrevere, et immeosae 
ADte oculos periere gentes; 

Suoque semper terra minor globo 
Jam jamque ceroi difiSjqilis suum 
Vanescit in punctum? O refusum 
Numinis Oceanum ! o ^arentem 

Mortalitatis portubus insulam ! 
O clausa nollts marginibus freta I 
Uaurite-anhelaDtent, et peretmt 
SarbiviutBgiomerate fluttu. 
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The fourth book is the mmi onMonftl of tiia whole, as wdl as 
in other respects the best; ^e shill thefcfoM make much more 
copious extracts from it« In the first ode (foaoded on Horace's 
*' Delicta majorum immeritus lues/") be expatiates on the evils 
of schism with true Roman solemmty.— ^de iv. on the defeat 
of the Turks, at Chocim^ baa long been admired. — Tile opening 
of the ode to Dantzic is statelj : 

Quae puppisy aut quis Pegasus ultimas 
Tibi dicatum carmen ia msulas '' 

Portabit? o sidus Borussas 
Gentis, Hyperboreique late 

Regina cGeli ; quae vitrei super 
Sedisse felix margioe Vistuis, 
Terrasque 11qu«ntesque circum 
Oceaai speculata campos, 

Injecta septem frena Trionibus 
Docta rel^xas et cobibes manu, 
Utrimque pollens, sive tellus, 
Sive tuas tremat unda leges* 

as also that of the following^ to Rome : 

Secunda coelo Roma, perennia 
Quam jura dantem quadrijugo vehit 

Hi nc Africa Europcque supplezy 

. Inde Asia Americeque Gurru, 

Olim crueutis non sine prceliis 
fVenare terras aspera, nunc potens 
Pads Sacramento quietae 
Belligeras cobibere gentes. 

Ode X. " Ad Q. Dellium/' is one of the happiest of his 
moral odes. — Of his paraphrases from the Soug of Solomon, 
the following is a specimen : 

Pallor ? an Elysii laeva de parte Sereni 

Me mea vita vocat ? 
Surge, Soror, pulcbris innectito lora columbis ; 

Pulqhrtor ipsa super 
Scande rotas, Libanique Ieven» de vertice currum : 

Has, age, fiecte domos. 
Ad tua decidui fugiunt vestigia nimbi : 

Turbidus imber abit. 
Ipsa sub innocuis mitescunt fulmlna plantis : 

Ipsa virescit biems. 
Interea sacris aperit se scena viretis. 

Sub pedibusque tibi 
Altera floret humus, alterque vagantia late 

Sidera pascit ager. • ' 

Hie etiam treiiidi pendent e rupibus hoodit 

PraBcipitesque caprac, 
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r . • HIdimteim 9iil8yfa8siih dtini fluttiiha tmtum^ 

Luxoimaiuc a^uis;^ 
It leo cum pardo yiridis d« colle Spirit . 

Mitis pterque regi, 
Cumque suo passim ludunt io nioQtibus agno 

ExsUperaatqiie juga. 
Plurimus hos circum tiaeito pade labitur amniSy 

Pumicibusque cavia 
Per violas lapsae^ per declives hyacinthos, 

Exspatiantiir aquae. 
Lene fiuunt nvi ; muscosis leile susutnis 

Murmurat e scopulis. 
Id vitreo pieces saiiuot hilares crystallo^ 

Dulce queruntur aves. 
Nee veroy si moesta placent solatia, ccelo 

Flebile murmur abest : 
Nam sibi dum vestro regemunt ex oxbe palumbes. 

Hue sonus ille venit. 

The folIowiDgy from ode xxxr. ** Ad Pauluhi Coslovium/' is 
a specimen of Casimir's descriptive powers : 

Jam pridem tepido veris anhelitn 
Afflarunt reduces arva Favonii : 
Jam se florida venua - ^^' 

Piogunt prata coloribus. •< ^ .' 

Stratus fnigiferis Vilia puppibus 
Grato prseterabit rura silentlo, 
Quamvis proximus omoi 
CoHis personet alite; 

Quamvis et viridt pastor ab argere 
Dicat graminea carmina fistula^ 
£t qui navita debet 
Plenis otia carbasis. 

ASquas Palladiis, Paulle, laboribus 
Interpone vices. Cras, slmul aure© 
Sol arriserit ore 
Suinmorum jaga montium, 

Scaodemus viridis terga Luciscii^ 
Qua celsa tegitur plonmus iHce, 
£t se prstereonttim 
Audit murmura fontiun. 

Of the epodes^ the most remarkable are the first, '' Ad Pau* 
lum Jordanum Ursinum Bracciani Ihicem," descriptive of the 
beautiful scenery of the 6r{fcciano estates ; the third, a $pu 
ritualisation of Horace's '^ Beatus ille qui procul negotiis/' and 
the eighth, ^' Pubiicas Europe calamitates," founded in the 
same manner on the '^ Altera jam teritur beHis civilibus setas." 
The author would probably liave added ttfii sixth and the ele- 
venth. We have, however, no room for quotation; and the 
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Silviludia^ Poesis PoBthunuij and Bp^irans, as far as we are 
acquainted with them^ contain little wornij of extraction. The 
foUowiog Scazons show no small power of satiric expressioii : 

Falkcis AuYs pomna, criminum taater. 
Quae turbulentSB pulverem tibia poipg^ 
Rituque semper mictuantia £ucipi 
£t hue et illuc ambulando, cursaudoy 
ConfabuloDdu, garrieDdo* ludeoda, 
Et usmie et usque et usque consalutando, 
Quotiaiano mersa navicas CCB10O9 
Ceutumque pictis curriops lutum rumpls : 
Sis o beata, dalicatiy formosa, 
Morum Chary bdis^ Aula, pectoruia CiicCj^ 
Dolosa Siren, innocentise labes, 
Fraudum satelles, pffieina fucorum: 
Eas superbis seminilta lecticis^ 
Eas sereni luce pulchrior Phoebi, 
Et per supius colla plebis iucedas. 
Habe venustosy aureos, capillatos, 
PictoSy perunctoSy deque scrinio totos 
Auteambulones laudis et trabaa pomps ; 

Habe capaces patrimonii Scyllas, 
Fundi Maleasy spongias crumenamni, 
Onusta laudum plaustra, Dominum rbedas, 
Plenas jocorum risuumque carrucaSi 
Ineptiarum mille tureidos folles, 
Quious dolose ficta dona naturae 
Vultus Poetas, et Poetrias linguas 
Fecere dudum^^ susque deque yertere ; 
Quibus loquacis inncetiae plena 
Negotiosa liminum salutatrix 
Famelicorum turba ctrculatonim 
Nugasque mille vendit, et locat risum^ 
Fraudumque frustis mille, mille Aicorumi 
Mendaciorum mille, mille nugarum 
Suitque subs^itque mille centones: 

We conclude^ as usnal, by selecting a Tew detached happy 
sentences : 

On the mutability of fortune. 

» ■ . 

Quod vexant bodie NoU, 

Cras lambent hilares aequor Etesiae: 

Mosstum Sol hodie caput, 
Craa kilum reeee promet ab-eqnore. 

Altemo redeunt choro 
Risus et 6emitu8| et madidis prope 
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Again 



3icci cum Ltei'jteis Jod. - 
NascuQtur mediU Gau4j»$^MCUbi}t»^; 



Quod tibi larga dedit Hon dextra, 
Hora furaci rapiet sinistra, 
Mora fmentis tenerum jocosse 
Matris alum num. 

Of his own views in writing. 



*r • 



Non ego ludicne 



Dixi sacramentum Minerv» 
Inuocuuft sine caede miles; 

Sed bellicoso strenuus ardui 
Amore veri, crimina saeculi, 
Fraudesque, et indevota laudt 
Pectora, desidiamque frango 

Ultore versu ; quern nimis asperum 
Exsuscitando tiumina gentium 
Regem esse nolebant veterno, 
Esse tamen voluere vatem. 

Contempt of riches. 

Quae pede proteram 



Sint plura, quam quaB possideam manu. 

The propensity of mankind to motion^ 

EA\y non sumus arbores, 

Ut quo quisque loco natus, inutili 
Duret perpetuum mora. 

Cum primum geniti matris inertia • 
Terras viscera rupimus, 

Moti particulam traximus sthens; 
Caeiique ingenio patris, 

Cum matre immemores stare, cucurrimus. 

The fragile nature qf beauty, 

Mendax forma bonum deficientibUs 
Annis praecipitat, vitrea concuti, 
Dilabi facilis, cerea diffluere 
Hornae more rosae, q^uam modo roscidam 
Cum fovit tepidis mane Favonib, 
Dissolvit pluviis vesper Etesiis. 



' Thus Gray, in bis Ode on Vicissitude : ^^ Yesterday the sullen jfar/ 
&C and ^' S<iiV where rosy Pleasure leiM^s-^*^ 
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On a victory gained mthMfnrigir nmmiirs, 

Viffute pti^iMftf ^ tibisf 'fitiinera viiriV 
£t una sylvam saepius eruit 
Bipennis, et paucae scqintiltur 
iQDumeras aquiUt €#l«ttft>tt8. 

On the pursuiU ofpkilmofhy. 



Pulchriim est quieta mente Tolubili 
Instare Tero, dm trepido gradu 
Urgim nlturaro, nee inter 
Ambiguas fluitare causas : 

Sed mente fixa ducere liquidos 
Rerum colores, et capitis sacra 
Ab arce prospectare veruro, et 
Fixa suis sua rebus ora. 

On Liberty. 



Publica clarius 



Virtus per omnes emicuit gradus. 
Cum magna. Libertatis umbra 
Sceptra simul populumque texit. 

Tunc, non coactis nobile viribus 
Omne obsolete vitat in otio 
Latere robur : tunc aperto 
Ingenium volat omve rampo 

Ad usqbe palmam : tunc faciles, neque 
Duri Quirites conspictio palam 
Parere reg}, p^t cruentum 
Laudis iter sequimur voleatem 

QuacunqtM ducit. — 

The transitdy nature of the works of man. 

Humana quicquid com posuit manus^ 
Humana rursus disjiciet. Jacet 
logens Alexandriai et alta 
Mcenia procubuere Romae. 

Natura cassos subruit semulas 
Artis labores. Sola Fides super 
Turrita terrarum sepulcra 
Evenit ; et jacuisse gaudet 

Quicquid caduco condidit omine 
Non sola Virtus. — — — . 

It would be serviceable to Casimir's reputation^ besides saving 
the general reader much ill-repaid trouble, if a selection were 
to be made of bis choicest and purest pieces* Such i( :selfiction 
woufd render him more universfilly popular than' h^ is everlikdy 
to become in his intire state ; for although there will always be 
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a class of readers, witli wbom bis gorg^eouK ami flo^fi^ manner 
will compensate for idt deficiettcieS) still the tediousness and ex- 
travagance by which most of fam pieces are in a greater or less 
degree characterisQdi together with the nmnteresting subjects 
of many^ must of nedessity deter most, even of the admirers of 
Latin poetry, from a perusal of the wbfde. Should such an 
anthology be thought desirable, we would recommend the fol- 
lowing : 

Book I. Odes i. ii. iv. vi. vii. viii. ix. zi. xi}. xvi. six. 

Book II. Odes ii. iii. iv. v. vii. x. xiv. xvi. xxi. xxv. xxvi. xxviii. 

Book III. Odes iv^ v. viii. xvi. xx. xxii. xxiii. xxt« 

Book IV. Odes i. iii. iv. vii. x. xi. xii. xiii. xiv. xv. xvii. xviii. 

xxi. xxiii. xxiv. xxvi. xxviii. xx:xi. xxxiv. xJUivi. xxxviii. 
Epode ii. iii. viii. xx. 

Even from this catalogue it might be advisable to expunge a 
few, as well as to abridge some of those which should remain. 

By way of appendix, we subjom an extract from a volume of 
translations from Casimir, printed Londonv ld46, (fourteen 
years after the appearance of the intire poems) with a frontis- 
piece representing Horace and Casinur seated with their lyres 
on the two tops of Parnassus, and Apollo from above suspend- 
ing a golden crown between them ; a conceit which occurs also 
in one of the string of poems subjoined to some of the editions 
of Casimir, by a knot of Jesuit poets. The author is G. Hills. 
His style (notwithstanding the translation of ^^ Auro prata virent, 
arbor crinitur in aurum/' 

Each blade of grass was gold, each tree was there 
A golden periwig did wear) 

is too plain and masculine for Casimir ; it is, however^ a work 
of some merit.' 

Lib. IV. Od. xii. 

Q^id me latentem tub temd lore, Sfc. 

What 'tis detains me here, and why 

I hide myself from every eye, 

How in so poor a house I spend 

My hours, y'have often ask'd me, Friend ; 



■ A translation of << Humana linquo,'' in German Alcaics, is annexed 
to the Notitia Literaria, io the Bipont edition; to which we refer'the cu- 
rious in such matters. Dr. Watts's translations and imitations of Casi* 
mir are found among his Hotds Lyrics;. 
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Wheiif 41ie-fMe «oiiil» 0f fiPee4)orii men 
. CmU^vhkliflfatshaU-ktinbiD. 
I eojoy myaelf ; what need ( mpre? . ^ 
iQf evexy sense I lock the door. 
' AhA close "flhiit up, & task t find 
In the retlrine fabute 0^ lb' mind ; 
The theatre <tf 'my life ( Ti«% 
My own spectator and judge too* 

% hate the common road of praise. 

Or idiat the gaping vulgar raise. 

Which with a measant gale awhile 

Fame hurries, out doth soon beguile; 

Kow env/s sting it feels, c;re long 

Th' artillery of some spiteful tongue ; 

Thus clias'd, with weaken'd win^ it diei^ 

Or tome on the bare ground it lies* 

A priYate fame, a mean bouse, where 

I live conceal'd from popular air, 

Best fits my mind, and shelters, me ; 

Virtue t' her own praise deaf should be; 

Our emulation things far off conunand, 

But envy b^nts thmgs that aie near at band. 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

Oft ihe First and Second Chapters of St. Matthew ; com^ 
prising a view of the leading Arguments in favor of 
their Authenticity^ and of the 'principal Objections 
which ha?oe been urged on the subject. By Latham 
Wainewright, M.Ai F. S. A.^ of Emman. ColU 

' ' Cambridge f and Rector ofGt. Brickhill^ Bucks^ Sfc. 



No. IV. — [Continued from No, LX.] 

Xhb second question to vhich X have referred, as connected 
^ith the present subject, is— whether the Hebrew gospel of 
St. Matthew is to be considered as identical with either the 
Nazarene or the £bionite gospel ? To pursue this inquiry to 
ha full extent would be inconsistent with the brevity of the 
present essay ; nor mu$t we expect to find the same degree of 
certainty here^ as \h the discussion relative to the language of 
VOL. XXXI. a Jfc NO. LXll- Y. 
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St. Matthew. I shall therefore content myself witli mentioning 
a few of the arguments which are regarded by the learned as 
possessing most weight, and which will enable us to form a 
probable conclusion.* We are informed by ecclesiastical histori- 
ans, that the Nazarenes resided on the east side of the river Jor- 
dan, and that the Ebionites were settled on the banks of the Oron* 
tes ; that the former retained the name which had been given 
by the unbelieving Jews to the early converts to the Christian 
faith ; and that the latter were so called from the Hebrew word 
Ebion (y\**M) signifying poorj applied to them^ it appears from 
Origen's account, as a term of contempt.;* that the Nazarenes 
did not acknowledge the four gospels now received ; and that 
the Ebionites rejected still more of the sacred writings^ but 
that each of these sects made use of a Hebrew gospel, called 
the gospel of St. Matthew.' 



■ Among those who have embraced the affirmative side of the ques- 
tion, are the P^re Simon in his Histoire Critique du Teste du Nouveau 
Testament, ch. 7 & 8. and Michaelis, in his Introduction, Vol. iii. c. 4. 
sect. 9. ; and on the other side, are Mai, now principal librarian of the 
Vatican, in his Examen Historiae Criticae, Mill, in his Prolegomena, and 
Masch, the German critic before mentioned. 

* Toland and Jones, indeed, deny that this word was used as a term of 
reproach, but their arguments have been answered by Dr. Mangey, in his 
Remarks upon the J^arenus of the former. 

3 The efforts of the Unitarians to confound these two sects of the Na- 
zarenes and the Ebionites, are well known to every one at all conversant 
with dogmatical theology. Dr. Priestley, among the various means he 
adopted to persuade the world, that sojne of the sublimest doctrinte of 
religion are to be classed with the corruptions of Christianity, has at- 
tempted to prove ; first, That the faith of the Nazarettes was Unitarian ; 
and secondly. That these Unitarian Nazarenes composed the primitive 
Christian church at Jerusalem. And in order to estabUsh the first point, 
he exerts all his strength to show, that the Nazarenes were identical 
with the Ebionites, who are universally acknowledged to have rejected 
the divinity of our Saviour. The principal subject of this controversy is_ 
not immediately connected with the present inquiry, but no reader can 
require to be informed of the result, and of the signal triumph of Bishop 
Horsley over his pertinacious adversary. Notwithstanding the conn- 
dent assertions of this redoubtable controversialist and his Unitarian sup- 
porters, the difference of these two sects is rendered abundantly eviden^ 
by a comparison of passages still extant in the works of Epiphanius ang 
Jerome; and is likewise maintained by Grotius, Vossius, spencer, Hue- 
tius, Mosheim, and other cntics of the hiehest celebrity. Tne Ebionites 
and the Nazarenes most unquestionably differed in their opinions 
respecting the necessity of observing the Mosaic law ; and while one party 
held, that conipliance with the Jewish ritual was obligatory on afi 
Christians without distinction, the other maintained, that mis obligation 
was confined to the Jewish converts alone. It is also dear Mm the 
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In Hie first place^ the gospel in use among the Ebionites was, 
manifestly^ different from that held sacred by the Nazarenes. 
Epiphanius is theonlj father who mentions the former^ of which 
be does not hesitate to call the text corrupt and mutilated, 
while he gives the opposite character to that of the latter.' The 
Nazarene gospel, indeed, he professes never to have seen, and 
his informatioB^ therefore, as to that, must have been derived from 
others ; but with the Ebionite copy he was perfectly familiar^ 
The extracts from the latter, preserved in his works, are alone 
sufficient to show the impossibility that it should ever have been 
considered as the original of St. Matthew ; and since the con- 
trary opinion was entertained respecting the Nazarene gospel, 
it follows, that the two gospels made use of by the Ebionites 
and the Nazarenes must have been distinct compositions. The 
same writer likewise expressly says, that the Ebionite gospel 
commenced with these words, 'Eyfyrro h raig y^uipoLig ^Hpoaiov, 
X. r. A. by which it is clearly ascertained^ that it contained no 
part of the first two chapters of our present gospel of St. 
Matthew. Many strong circumstances however exist, to con- 
vince us that this was not the case, with regard to the gospel in 
use among the Nazarenes, or, as it is sometimes called, '' the 
gospel according to the Hebrews." 

Oiir principal information on the subject of this gospel, is 
derived from St. Jerome, who relates, that he made a translation 
of it from the Hebrew, both into Greek and Latin ; but it un- 
fortunately happens, that neither of these versions has reached 
the present times. By consultiflg those passages, in the works 
of this learned father, which refer to the gospel in question, it 
will be rendered evident, that it contained at least the second 
chapter 9f St. Matthew, and, by a necessary inference, the last 



language of Jerome, that this difference extended to the notions which 
the^ entertained concerning the person of Christ; for, notwithstanding 
their heretical opinions in other respects, the Nazarenes were undoubt-x 
edly orthodox in their belief of our Lord's dirinity. And even had it 
been possible to establish the identity of these ancient sects, it could 
have been of no avail tor the Unitarian scheme, since it never lias been, 
and we may now safely affirm, never can be proved, that these Naza* 
renes really constituted the primitive church at Jerusalem. Bishop 
Horsley's Tracts in controversy with Dr. Priestley, Mo8heim*s Eccles, 
Hist. 
> Concerning the Nazarene copy he thus speaks : (Hsres. xxix. 9.) 

*£xot>0'« a vl iuira Mar9euoif idayy^Xtov vXifpiflrraTov ^Epfaitni iraf airoTg, ytia ca^ifC 
ToDro %»9iis H ^fX^if lyfa^*i,'Efifm%ug yfafAfjMo-vf, crt trw^irtu. Of the Ebionite 

copy he says, (Haeres. xxx. 13.) ^v Tt? waf airpTc td»yyt>S^ »»ti» MaT^atby ^w- 
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eight verses of the first chapter. To elucidate this point, I shall 
select merely two instances. Wheli Herod made strict inquiries 
from the chief priests and scribes concerning Christ, and 
demanded where he was to be bom» '^ they said unto him, in 
Bethlehem of Judea, for thus it is written by the prophet— 
And thou Bethlehem, in the land of Judah, &c." (Matt. ii. 5, 6.) 
In a note of Jerome upon this passage, as it stands in the Latin 
version, he makes the following remark respecting the words 
Bethlehem Judaa ; — ^* Librariorum hie error est, putamus enim 
ab £vangelista primo editum, sicut in ipso Hehraico legimos — 
Judte non Judseae." ' Here it is plain that the words, " in ipso 
Hehraico," cannot refer to the original Hebrew, because, in the 
chapter of Micah (v. 2.) from whence the quotation is taken, 
the expression made use of is neither Bethlehem Juda, nor 
3ud(R<Zy but Bethlehem Ephratah. St. Jerome, therefore, must 
evidently allude to the Chaldee gospel of the Nazarenes ; and 
hence it is justly inferred, that the latter contained the second 
chapter of St. Matthew. 

There is another passage which occurs in St. Jerome's Ca- 
talogus de Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis, and which affords a proof 
not less convincing, that the second chapter of St. Matthew 
formed part of the Nazarene gospel. Speaking of the gospel 
which, he informs us, St. Matthew composed in Hebrew, for the 
benefit of the Jewish converts to Christianity, he proceeds to 
observe — '^Quod qui postea in Greecum transtulerit non satis 
certum est. Porro ipsum Hebraicum habetur usque hodie in 
Caesariensi bibliotheca, quam Pamphilus Martyr studiosissime 
confecit. Mihi quoque a Nazaraeis qui in Beraea, urbe Syria, 
hoc volumine utuntur, describendi facultas fuit. In quo ani- 
madvertendum, quod ubique £vangelista sive ex persona sua, 
sive ex persona Domini salvatoris, veteris scripturae testimoniis 
all)utitur, non sequatur septuaginta translatorum auctoritatem, 
sed Hebraicam ; e quibus ilia duo sunt, ' Ex £gypto vocavi 
filium meum/ et ' Quoniam Nazaraeus vocabitur.' " The; two 
quotations relating to our Saviour, contained in this last extract, 
clearly evince^ that the second chapter of St. Matthew^ in our 
present copies, must have been contained in the Hebrew gospel 



* Michaelis observes, that he cannot perceive how Jerome cguld dis- 
tinguish between the words Juda and Judaea in Hebrew, which are both 
expressed by rTDiT; but Dr. Marsh properly replies, that in Chaldee 
(which is here meant by Hehraico) there is a manifest distinction, Judah 
being written MUrT^ &nd Judaea "piT *• ^ similar distinction exists ia 
Striae. 
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oF the Nazarenes^ to which Jerome here describes himself m 
having access. The doubt which has been suggested^ — whether 
the words hocvolumine form the antecedent to the relative quof-^ 
is devoid of real foundations and^ as Dr. Marsh observes^ could 
not have existed^ had the punctuation been properly corrected^ 
by inserting a comma after^titV instead of a period. 

It has been urged as an objection by Dr. Mill, that since St. 
Jerome made no use of the Nazarene gospel, in correcting the 
text of St. Matthew's, it is plain that he did not concur in the 
general opinion entertained of their identity. This inference, 
however, is by no means legitimate. That these gospels dif- 
fered from each other in several particulars, in the time of this 
father^ is sufficiently proved by the quotations which occur in 
his works ; and various other passages lead us to conclude, that 
while he believed that the Nazarene gospel was, in its orig}';ia/ 
state, the same with that of St. Matthew, he was convinced (bat 
the former had undergone interpolations and corruptions. This 
circumstance, therefore, will easily explain why Jerome did not 
have recourse to the copy in use among the Nazarenes, for the 
purpose of critical emendation ; but, at the same time, it cannot 
be allowed to justify the conclusion adopted by Dr. Mill. 
- An additional proof of the estimation in which the gospel in 
question was held by the ancients, is derived from a passage in 
the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius.' In the catalogue which 
this writer gives of the canonical and the uncanonical books of 
the New Testament, he divides them into . three classes — the 
^/toAoyouftcyfle, which had been acknowledged from the beginning ; 
—the avTiXtyoftfya, yvooplyMV V oSy ZiMog roig iFOkkoi$, or those of 
which the authenticity, though questioned by some, was yet ac- 
knowledged by the majority ; — and lastly the v66a, which were 
confessedly destitute of any divine authority whatever; aud he^ 
at the same time, enumerates the books which were respectively 
assigned to each class. From the ambiguity in his manner of 
expressing himself in this place, it is a matter of some doubt, to 
which of these divisions the gospel of the Nazarenes wars con- 
sidered as belonging by the generality of Christians, but respect* 
ing his own sentiments on this point, Eusebius has left no room 
for dispute. In the enumeration here referred to, after men*- 



* Lib. ill. c. 25. Hist. Eccles. Origen also mentions the Nazarene 
copy under the title of ^^the Gospel according to the I^ebrews;'' and 
though he did not admit its divine authority, probably on^ account of the 
interpolations which had found their way into the text, h^ speaks of it 
in terms of respect. 
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tioning the gospel according to the Hebrews^ which was ontj 
another name for that of the Nazarenes, he immediately adds, 
ratha fj^h frivra rwv ayriXsyo/xfycoy Sp iiti. Hence it is plain^ that 
he allows it to possess the same authority with the Epistle of 
St. James, the 2d Epistle of St. Peter» the 2d and 5d of St 
John, the Epistle of St. Jude^ and the Revelations. 

The most candid inference, deducible from the different ar- 
guments which have been advanced oo the present question, 
appears to be— -that the gospel usually denominated the gospel 
of the Nazarenes, was in truth originally identical with the Ue^ 
l>rew text of our present gospel of St. Matthew, but after- 
wards became corrupted by interpolations and alterations ; and 
what is more unquestionable, that it contained the second chap* 
ter of St. Matthew, as it is now extant^ and consequently from 
their intimate connection, the last eight verses of the first chap* 
ter. That it likewise comprehended the genealogy of our Lord, 
though indeed it may be fairly presumed, cannot now be ascer- 
tained by any positive evidence.' 

The precise period when our present Greek version was 
made from St. Matthew's Hebrew original, it were vain^ after 
the lapse of so many ages, to attempt accurately to determine. 
But this we may certainly venture to believe, that it was exe- 
cuted at only a short interval from the publication of the He- 
brew gospel, and during the life time of some of the Apostles. 
Considered as a whole, the Greek gospel of this evangelist 
rests upon the very same foundation with the other three gos- 
•pels ; and whatever would, at this distance of time, invalidate 
the authority of the one, must be equally fatal to that of the 
others. Every question, therefore, relative to the integrity of the 
text of our first gospel, every objection against the reception of 
particular passages, must be tried and examined^ upon the same 
principles of reasoning, which are adopted in establishing the 
authenticity of any other portion of the New Testament. The 
very circumstance that the two first chapters of St. Matthew 
have accompanied the rest of that gospel down to the present 
times, and have always been considered by those who bad the 
best means of forming a correct judgment, as constituting part 
of the sacred canon, must surely be allowed by every unpreju- 
diced inquirer, to be a very strong presumption in favor of their 
validity. Fortunately, however, we have evidence in our posses- 
sion of a more direct and conclusive nature ; and the rules of 



> The Carpocratians and the Cerinthians retained it, who in their 
tenets bore a near resemblance to the Nazarenes. 
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Biblical Criticistn^ when applied to the point ia question^ will 
furnish an answer amply sufficient to satisfy every, reasonable 
mind. The argument^ in the present case^ lies within a smalt 
compass ; and we have only to inquire whether the claim of 
this portion of Scripture^ to be the genuine production of St. 
Matthew^ be supported by the oldest manuscripts, by those 
versions which are acknowledged to be of the highest authority, 
and by the quotations which are transmitted to us in the writ- 
ings of the earlier fathers. 

I. In the first plftce then, the argument derived from ancient 
manuscripts is decidedly in favor of the authenticity of the two 
chapters m question. Among the various manuscripts of the 
JNew Testament which are now extant, but Jew are known to 
contain all the books which have been decided to be canonical. 
The most numerous class consists of those which comprise the 
four gospels ; others contain the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Catholic Epistles ; in a third clfiss are to be found only the 
Epistles of St. Paul ; and there are some few which are com- 
posed solely of the Revelations of St. John.' The number of 
manuscripts containing the Greek Gospel of St. Matthew, 
which have been collated by eminent critics, amount to 355, 
and, which is a most decisive fact in determining the present 
point, out of this numerous assemblage one only is to be found, 
which does not include the whole of the two first chapters. It 
IS evident that the value of these manuscripts increases in pro- 
portion to their antiquity, and it is therefore not a little satisfac- 
tory, that this solitary exception has not been discovered among 
those which have been traced back to a remote origin. The 
four most ancient and most valuable manuscripts,^ which have 



' Besides those Mss. which contained whole books of the New Testa- 
ment in regular order, there are others of less authority, known by the 
name of Lectionaria, consisting of detached portions of Scripture ap- 
pointed to be read publicly as lessons in the service of the Greek 
church. Lectionaria, composed of selections from the gospels, have been 
termed Evangelutaria, and those which consisted of portions taken from 
the Acts or the Epistles, have sometimes received the appellation of 
Praxapoitohn. 

* The books of the ancients were distinguished b^ the different appel- 
lations of LUfri and Codices, according to their difference of external 
form. The former, by &r the most numerous, were written on sheets of 
vellum or paper and rolled up into volumina ; the latter consisted of flat 
leaves of the same materials, similar in manner to our modern books, 
except that the binding was composed of pieces of wood ; and hence the 
origin of the name, from Codex^xYie stump of a tree. In process of time, 
books of the latter description, owing probably to their superior conve- 
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descended to the present times^ are the Codex Cantabrigienns^ 
now preserved in the University library at Cambridge ; the Co- 



■* 



nience, became more common, and at length prevailed to the exclusion 
of the former. The Mss. of the New Testament now extant consist eo- 
tijrely of Codkes* The most ancient Greek Mss. were written in uncial or 
eapitbh tetters, with no interval* between the different words, and likewise 
without accents and' marks of aspiration. Nor was it customary to leave 
any blank space at the end of a sentence, though this was frequently 
done at the conclusion of a paragraph or section. One of the earliest' 
divisions observable in Mss. was made by writing as many words as 
would make sense in the same line, and then proceeding to the next. 
This mode of writing in <rTi%oi or lines was adopted in the Cambridjge 
Ms. The use of points, for the purpose of marking the sense with more 
clearness, was not introduced in writing till the time of Aristophanes of 
Byzantium, who invented what, in our present system of punctuation, is 
termed a full stop. He flourished in tue reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes. 
But for a considerable period after this, the practice of using points in 
books was confined to the schools of the grammarians, where it w$8 
first adopted for the purpose of better exp&ining the text of Homer. 
The other points are of later invention; thus the commas appears io 
have been first used in the eighth century, and the Grecfk note of inter-' 
rogation ( ; ) in the ninth. It should be observed, however, that instances 
occur of the use of the full stop, and of intervals between the words 
in ImcriptionSf so long ago as 459 years before Christ. On subjects of 
this nature the grand source of information is the Pakeographiia Greca 
of MontfaucoD, to whom subsequent authors are more indented in this 
respect, than to any single writer besides. Before the time of St. Je- 
rome, a more regular mode of dividing the text in the Mss. of the New 
Testament, appears to have commenced. Thus in the four gospels th^re 
were divisions into longer chapters, called t^tXoi or breves, and into 
smaller chapters which were termed xx^axata or capitula. The latter are 
more usually called the Ammonian Sections, from their inventor AmmO' 
niirs, a Christian philosopher of Alexandria, in the third century. These 
divisions are sometimes called the rkxoi and xefa)u»i» of Eusebius, be- 
cause he adopted them in the formation of his ten Canons, or Harmony 
of the gospels. The Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles were also 
divided mto sections in the year 396, by Euthalius, a deacon of Alexan- 
dria, and which were thence termed the Euthafian Sections. They were 
marked by letters in the margin, in a similar manner to the Atnmonims 
sections of the gospels. The division of the Bible into the chapters now 
in use,, it is well known to every reader^ originated with Cardinal Hugo 
d(S S. Caro in the thirteenth century, who adopted it to facilitate the com- 
pletion of a concordance which he was tlien makingof the Vulgate. The 
same division of chapters was introduced into the Hebrew Bible, by a 
learned Jew, Rabbi Mordecai Nathan, in the year 1430, who 
added the improvement of subdividing them into verses with numerical 
figures. The present subdivision of the New Testament into verses was 
first introduced by Robert Stephens in the year 1551; so that the Jews 
borrowed the chapters, as they now stand, from the Christians, and the 
latter borrowed the verse% from the Jews. 
For a full account of the various Mss. of the New Testament, which 
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dex Vaticanusy in tl|e Vatican library at Rome;' the Codex 
^lexandrinus, in the British Museum ; and the Codex Ephre- 



■ ■ V 

have undergone a diligent examination by the learned, the reader must 
hav^ recourse to the works of Mill, Wetstein. Woide, MontfaucoOy 
Michaelis, Griesbach, and other eminent scholars who devoted their 
lives 10 these critical reseaches. The following are a few of the particu^ 
lars relating to the four Mss. to which I have referred in the text. (I) 
The Codex Cantabrigiensis, or Codex Beza is probably the oldest Ms. of 
the New Testament, now extant. It was found in the monastery of St. 
Irenaeus at Lyons, in the year 1562, and was afterwards presented by 
Beza to the University of Cambridge, where it is now preserved in the 
Public Library. It is written on vellum, in uncial letters, without 
accents, marks of aspiration, or intervals between the words. The method 
of writing in rrixoi is here followed, and the text is also divided into 
sections, out they do not correspond with the drxoi and x'^axaia above 
mentioned. From this and other circumstances, this Ms. is concluded 
to be as ancient as the fifth centuri^. (2) The Codex Vaticanus is like- 
wise written in uncial letters^ and without intervals between the words ; 
but as it has both accents and marks of aspiration, it must yield in point 
of antiquity to the former Ms. Since the divisions in the Vatican, like 
those in the Cambridge Ms., do not correspond with the Ammonian and 
Euthalian sections, we are led to infer its priority to those Mss. in which 
these sections are contained ; and there appear to be the best reasdns 
for believing it to have been written before the close of the fifth century, 
(3.) The Codex Alexandrinus was presented in the year 1628, by Cyrillua 
Lucaris, patriarch of Constantinople, to Charles I. Some critics inform 
us, that it was brought by that prelate from Alexandria, whence it de- 
rived its name ; while others contend, that it was found in one of the 
twenty two monasteries on Mount Athos, famed for being the re])osita- 
lies of ancient Mss. Its precise antiquity has also been the subject of 
controversy. Dr. Woide, formerly of the British Museum and minister of 
the German Chapel in London, published a fac-simile of it, and refers it to 
the fourth century. Micliaelis places it between the sixth and the eighth, 
and is inclined to prefer the latter date. Montfaucon considers it to be 
as old as the two Mss. of Dioscorides, that is, of the sixth century, and 
Wetstein ascribes it to the fifth. It is written in uncial letters, without 
marks of aspiration, and intervals. Both this and the Codex Cantabri- 
giensis have points, but they differ entirely from the present punctuation 
of the New Testament, apd were never considered as of any authority. 
(4.) The Codex Ephremi is preserved in the Royal Library at Paris, and 
is of high antiquity. Wetstein, by whom it was carefully collated, con- 
tends that it was executed before the year 543. It is written on vellum 
in uncial characters, without accents, or intervals between the words^ 
and it is divided into the chapters and sections of Eusebius. 

Important as the antiquity of the Mss. of the New Testament must 
ever be considered, the antiquity of the text which they contain is still 
more so. This distinction has been partieularly insisted upon by a cele- 
brated German critic. Dr. Semler, cited on this occasion by Dr. Marsh; 
and by a comparison with the quotations in the earlier ecclesiastical 
writers, satisfactory proof is afforded that in numerous cases the text is 
much more ancient than the Mss. themselves. , 
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mi^ in the Royal Library at Paris, and which is bound up with 
some of the manuscript works of Ephrem, the Syrian father* 
Now it is certainly a circumstance of no trifling consequence in 
the present case^'tbat the two disputed chapters of St. Matthew 
are found to exist not only in these four manuscripts, except 
where they have suffered accidental mutilation, but in every 
subsequent manuscript, till we arrive at the Codex EbneriamUf 
the antiquity of which does not extend beyond the latter part of 
the fourteenth century. Supposing then that this manuscript 
could be shown to have commenced with the third chapter of 
St. Matthew, as it stands in our present copies ; this solitary 
instance, especially when we recollect its modem date, would 
be entitled to no influence, in our estimate of the evidence on 
both sides of the question. But it so happens, that it does in 
fact contain the wnole of the second chapter, and the last eight 
verses of the first chapter ; so that the real deficiency amounts 
to nothing more than the genealogy of Christ, which forms the 
commencement of our present gospel. There is reason to be- 
lieve, however, that the more ancient manuscript from which the 



The text of a Ms. may also frequently be proved to be more ancient 
than the parchment on which it is written, by ascertaining the edUion to 
which it belongs. The acute observation of critics has discovered certain 
characteristic readings in different Mss. by which they have been led to 
divide them into three classes, or editions as they are now termed; and 
each of these classes indicates by the character of its readings, that the 
Mss. of which it is composed were derived from a common orisin. 
Thus the text of the Mss. belonging to what are denominated the Juex- 
andrine and the Western editions, is generally speaking, older than the 
text of those which are referred to the Byzantine or ConstantinapohtMU 
edition. 

It ought not to pass unnoticed, that the first and second chapters of St. 
Matthew are no longer contained in the Codex Alexandrinus, because 
this Ms. has been greatly mutilated, and is now defective in the first 94 
chapters, and part of the 25th. In its present condition, it besins in the 
middle of the sixth verse of the 25th chapter, with the worns < w/u^to; 
7(^fr«t. From a similar cause, the first nineteen verses of the first chap- 
ter are wanting in the Codex Cantabrieiensis, which likewise begins m 
the middle of a sentence with the word ma^xa^M, In the Latin of this 
Ms. the first eleven verses only are deficient. These chasms, let it be 
observed, form not the slightest objection to the evidence afforded by the 
Mss. in question ; and he who, on this account, could be induced to dis- 
believe the former existence of the portions now obliterated, would be 
chargeable with the same absurdity as the man who should deny the 
former completeness of some ancient structure, which before his birth 
had been partially demolished by fire and violence. Wetstein's Prolego- 
mena to his Greek Testament ; Monlfaucon, Palaeog. Grasca; Prideaux's 
Connections; Marsh's Michaelis. 
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Codex Ebnerianus was copied^ was not defective even in this 
particular ; for it is affirmed bj a German critic, cited by Dr» 
Marsh in his notes to Michaelis^ that the latter manuscript be- 
gins with these words Toii 8s 'JijcroD, x« r* A. and as we cannot 
imagine, that the particle hi could be used as the second word in 
the introductory sentence of any work whatever, it is natural to 
infer, that in the former manuscript something must have preceded, 
and which, in truth, could be nothing but the genealogy 
contained in every other manuscript now extant* 

What then is the extent of the objection, derived from this 
source, against the authority of the two controverted chapters i 
Human ingenuity will not be able to render it either more or 
less than this ; — that out of 355 Greek manuscripts, one has been 
discovered of so late a date as the year ]d91> in which, while 
the whole of the second chapter, and part of the first are com- 
plete, the genealogy alone is omitted ; but that ^t the same 
time, a very fair presumption is afforded by the text, that even 
this omission did not exist in the more ancient manuscripts, from 
which the present was transcribed. 



ABRAHAMI COULEII PLANTARUM 

LIBRI SEX.' 



Hie sparge flores, sparge breves rosas. 
Nam vita gaudet mortua floribus; 
Herbisque odoratis corona 
Vatis adhuc cinerem calentem. 

Couleu Epitaphhm Vivi Auctoris, 

Xherb are few eminent writers, (we speak of those who have 
written at all voluminously, as is the case with the far greater 
number) in the extent of whose writings, there may not be 
found some neglected spot — some instance of human failure, 
occasioned by the author's misconception of his own powers, 
or by the compulsory adoption of an uncongenial subject — ^yet 



I We quote from the edition of his works, Dublished iu 1668, which is 
handsomely printed, but, in this part, full otinaccuracies. 
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iBtill, in parts^ bearing the stamp of the master-hand, and thul 
.calculated to reward the researches of those who explore the 
forgotten comers of literature, for the treasures which tbej may 
chance to contain. Few works are more barren in this kind of 
matter than the one before us ; yet even here we have found a 
few flowers (as the author himself would say) not unworthy of 
^election. As the work of one, who in his own day was consi- 
dered the greatest of living poets, and who cannot be denied 
the praise of learning, ingenuity, and various talent, it is cer- 
tainly deserving of notice.' 

The name of Cowley once held a distinguished rank among 
those, who have combined the cultivation of Latin with that of 
£nglish poetry. Dr. Johnson is high in praise of his performances 
in this line, and even prefers him as a Latin poet to Miltoii. 
But Dr. Johnson's taste was the reverse of refined ; and his 
scholarship, which in his own time was permitted to pass un- 
questioned, under the protection of his other qualifications, is 
now allowed to be more miscellaneous than profound or accu- 
rate. Cowley possessed considerable knowlege of Roman and 
Greek antiquities, as appears from his very learned notes on the 
Pavideis ; he was also well acquainted with the generality of 
the Latin poets ; but these advantages were rendered in a man- 
ner useless, by that fatal perverseness of tasle, which overran all 
his poetical compositions with a superficial and noxious vege- 
tation of conceits. We are sometimes inclined to think of Cow- 
ley, as of one who would have been a great poet, but for some 
unfortunate caprice of I^Iature in his formation. We fancy we can 
see in him the lineaments of a Dryden, marred and distorted. 
Yet the happy simplicity of his essays, and the fine rhetorical 
dignity of his discourse concerning the government of Oliver 
Cromwell (a composition of a more ornate species, but equally 
free from the fault in question), are abundant proofs that be was 
capable of writing in a purer style. The difference is indeed par- 
ticularly striking, when we pass from the prose parts of the above 
mentioned performances to the fragments of poetry with which 
they are occasionally intersected. Whatever mode of writing 
he adopts— epic, Pindaric, amatory> didactic, or panegyrical, it 
is still the same ; wherever he writes in verse, he writes con- 
ceitedly. Such systematic and uniform bad taste can scarcely 
be accounted for, except on the supposition that he had formed 

' An indifferent English translation of this poem was published by 
Nahum Tate, Aphra Behn, and others. It is printed in some of the 
folio editions of Cowley's works, and in the octavo edition of 1708. 
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in his own mind a grossly erroneous theory of the nature of 
poetry, if, however, this vicious propensity was calculated to 
produce a bad effect in English poetry, it was still more out of 
place in Latin, to which such ornaments are still less adapted. 
Ovid, indeed, abounds in witticisms of a kind not dissimilar to 
those of our author ; but Ovid's conceits are less extravagant, 
and expressed with more grace ; they pervade his poetry like a 
vein, rather than cover its surface ; and they are accompanied 
by excellences of manner and matter, which in a great measure 
countervail their unfavorable effect, it was not so with Cow- 
ley. He had much beside his conceits, it is true ; but his con- 
ceits so mastered him, as scarcely to allow his better qualities 
room to display themselves ; nor had he the power of clothing 
his fancies in Ovidian I^atin. His Latinity is indeed copious 
and flowing, but destitute of the subtler elegances of Latin 
poetry, and frequently defaced with blemishes, which indicate 
that his knowlege of the language was far from exact. 

The ^' Plantae," like the Georgics, (if the received accounts of 
of the latter poem be true) had a political origin. They were 
written, and the two first books published,' with the view of di- 
verting the attention of the republican party from the negocia- 
tions, which he was the instrument of carrying on, between the 
emigrant royalists and their friends in England. For this pur- 
pose, he applied himself to the study of medicine as a profes- 
sion ; a science which was well calculated to gratify one of his 
leading propensities, the love of experimental knowlege. 
Among other subjects connected with his new pursuit, he was 
naturally led to investigate the medical properties of the various 
species of herbs, flowers, and trees ; and the result of his in- 
quiries is embodied in the work before us. The subject had 
a peculiar charm for his mind ; it was connected with his 
cherished associations, and with that love of the country which 
haunted him through life, and which breathes like a refreshing 
odor over his best and most delightful compositions. He has, 
however, debarred himself from most of the advantages of his 
subject, by the unfortunate form in which he has chosen to 
treat it. Cowley wanted the organ of constructiveness ; and the 
plan of his poem is the most crude and inartificial that could be 
imagined. The qualities and accomplishments of the various 
plants are treated of in a succession of separate poems, loosely 



' Whether the whole was published during the author's life-time, wo 
are not certain. 
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threaded together in p^rt by the intervention of some back* 
neyed fiction ; and their medical excellences occupy so large a 
space in the enumeration, and are treated of in a style so nearly 
resembling that of the dispensary, as to produce an effect any 
thing but poetical. Yet his poetry, and his love of beauty, will 
occasionally show themselves ; his fantastic conceptions are 
sometimes not unpleasing ; and if they are inconsistent Ulrith 
good taste, they are at least free from that appearance of artifice 
and labor, with which the brilliant things of some writers are 
presented to the public. He writes to please himself, rather 
than to tpake a show. His banquet is not a very substantial 
one, but there is plenty, and you are sure of a hearty and uiw- 
pre tending welcome. His versification^ though not particularly 
melodious, is smooth, and free from the harshnesaes which now 
and then deform his translation of the Davideis, written at an 
earlier age.' His manner, for a modern writing in Latin, is 
easy ; but he does not possess the rare faculty of uniting that 
ease with a corresponding purity of language. 

We shall now proceed to our extracts ; premising, however, 
that from the narrowness of our limits we have been obliged to 
omit some passages which we would otherwise willingly have 
extracted. The poem is divided into six books ; the first two 
treating of herbs, the two next of flowers, and the two last of 
trees. These again branch out into other subdivisions. His 
authorities, which are chiefly derived from the elder Pliny, and 
from Feraely's work on Botany, are appended in the form of 



' As for instance (though this is an extreme case) 

Sed constans, immeosumque, sternumque tenet nunc. 

This we suppose was one of the lines which startled the Italian scho- 
lar, whose ears Coleridge describes as having been so wounded by the 
latin poetry of .Cowley. 

** Primi duo (libri) oratione sunt modica et moUi, ut elegos decet, 
sed ingenio vegeto et forti.*^ TOr, as it is freely translated by Nahum 
Tate, in his preface to the English translation, 'Mn a style resembling 
the elegies of Ovid and Tibullus in the sweetness and freedom of the 
verse, but excelling them in the strength of the fancy and vigor of the 
sense.'') <' In duobus proximis Horatii omnia carroina (qu. metra), et 
numerosam felicitatem effinxit. — In duobus postremis pedeheroico usus 
est ; et, absit verbo invidia, si non Virgilium, csteros certe omnes su- 
peravit.'' De Vita et Scriptis A, Couleiiy auctore T. Sprat, Elsewhere 
Dr. Sprat says of Cowley, ** He perfectly practises the hardest secret of 
good writing, to know when he has done enough. He always leaves off 
in such a manner, that it appears it was in his power to have said much 
more.'' Such are the judgments of contemporaries ! It is remarkable 
that Milton was fond of Ovid and Cowley ; perhaps (as is not unfre- 
quentJy the case) from their dissimilarity to himself. 
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notes. The work ir ifiscribed, in a short copy o'f verses, to th^ 
author's " sancta nutrix," Trinity College, Cambridge. The 
dedication is followed by a preface, explaining the origin of the 
undertaking, and other matters. It is pleasingly and amiably 
written, like the rest of his prose* 

In the first book, after the customary invocations, the poet 
rushes somewhat abruptly into the midst of his subject; and 
without any pretext of a fiction whatsoever, introduces the va- 
rious genera of herbs, each in succession, commemorating their 
own respective beauties and uses, in the style which we havQ 
already described. 

After Betony, Maiden-hair, Sage, Balm, and others, have 
performed their parts, the Water-lily thus begins. We ought 
to premise, that we have taken the liberty of pruning some of 
our author's redundances. 

Num me ca&nosas contentam babitare paludes, 

£t mistam plebi spernis arundines? 
Nod ego de vulgo viridi, neque filia terrse ; 

Incolo co^natas nobilis bospes aquas. 
Nympba fui, Dea postremae non infima classis : 

Venit amor; quid turn profuit esse Deam? 
Flammipotens juDet ille ; accendor in Hercule viso, 

Totque triumphoruin pars Dea parva fui. 
Mirabar famam herois, fulgentiaque acta, 

Membraque mirabar vel patre aigna Jove. 
lUe roeos (qiiid miilta ?) ferus decerpsit honores ; 

Ille meae florem virsiDitatis habet. 
At vagus ille, Jovem tassus levitate parentem, 

Noluit unius taedia ferre tori. 
Monstra subacturus, pejoraque monstra tyrannos, 

Percurrit vindex sedulus omne solum : 
Sed semper monstri merces fit vireo subacti, 

Sed semper natas ille tyraoDus habet. 
Faemineumque genus mihi jam pro pellice totum est; 

Nee caruere ipss suspicione Dese. 
Forsan et ille meos (dixi) jam ridet amores, 

Pellicibusque feror fabula lasta meis. 
Vexaut ira, ook>r, pudor, indienatio Bieotem ; 

His tamen invitis omnibus nsesit amor. 
Visum est aeterni, nisi sola morte, doloris 

Ad finem certa quasrere morte viam. 
Fata obstant, sors obstat amantum dura Dearuas^ 

Infinitum urget vita peremnts onus. 
Interea lacrymas fundo ndctemque diemque ; 

Hac mihi clepsydra tempora loo^a fiuuat. 
Fit lacus e dense undem mirabilis ksboc^ 

£t coUe€U4iieos alluit unda pedes. 
Si qua fides (magni quae aloria tetra doloris) 
'Gaudebam luctus fertilitate mei. 
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At tandem stheriis sero miseratus ah oris 

Jupiter, Ipsa tuas incole, dixit, aquas. 
Jussit abire Oes macro de corpora formam ; 

Jussa abiit ; multum dempserat ante dolor. 
Descendit terram radix nodosa sub altam^ 

£t nimium clavae me meminisse facit. 
Perpetuumque bibunt folia insatiata liquorem : 

At dominam lacrym^ jam rediere suam. 
Candor adhuc, veterisque manent vestigia formse : 

Pallor adhuc nostro pristinus ore sedet. 

After her several other herbs^ some in perdon^ others bj 
the mouth of their friendly poet, are made to pronounce their 
panegyric ; many of them in an ingenious and fanciful manner. 
We select that of the Celandine, as a fair sample of our author's 
attemjpts to expound in verse the medical qualities of his verdant 
favorites. 

Dt faciant bona multa tibi, vocalis hirundo,* . 

Atque velint sceleris non meminisse tui, 
Quod nobis plants docuisti nobilis usus. 

Qui latuere hominum luroina caeca prius. 
A te pro cellis jam pensio larga tributa est, 

Sub tignis nostrse quas tribuere domus. 
Omnia te picti comitantur gerroina veris X 

Sed nullum utilius (credo) vel ipsa vides. 
Scilicet huic debes ipsum hoc, quod caetera cernis ; 

Hoc te praecipuo germen amore colit. 
Te venieute alia adveniunt : non sufficit illud 

OfScium ; hoc etiam te redeunte redit. 
Nos huie plura tamen, quam te, debere fatemur, 

Atque oculorum aciem restituisse parum est. 
Mille malis vitae, tormentis mille medetur 

Quae fortunatae non patiuntur aves. 
Illius adventu mitescunt tormina ventris, 

£t cessac dentis carnificina cavi : 
Morbus et auratis depellitur aureus armis, 

Nomina qui regis falsa tyrannus habet :^ 
£t succrescenti florentia carne replentur 

Ulcera, sentinis exonerata suis : 
£t coeunt, fraterna per oscula, vulneris ora : 

Nee tua tum scabies, foeda libido, manet : 
£t fugit ambustus cancer, fugit improbus herpes, 

£t rubra offensi bulla calons abit ; 
Morborum pigmenta abeunt, atque oscula solis, 

Cum nimmm meroores liquit m ore notas ; 
£t ridet vitio vultus pur^atus ab omni, 

Purior, ac speculo laevior ipse suo. 
O patrona oculi ! videant ut lumina pulchre, 

Utque simul videant non nisi pulcnra, facis : 

' ^ Chelidoniam visui saluberrimam hirandines invenere, vexatis pul- 
lorum oculis ilia medentes.' 
» The king's evil. 
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Spectatum veniunt, veniunt spectentur ut ipss : 
Oupliciter donis foemina Ista tuis. 

In the second book the same subject is contiuued ; the poet 
details the proceedings of a meeting of plants, which he sup- 
poses to have been held on a particular occasion in the Botanic 
Garden of Oxford. We must, however, pass over the whole 
of this* division of the poem^ which^ owing to the general 
dryness of its matter, or rather to the poet's injudicious selec- 
tion of subjects^ affords little or nothing for quotation. Ln 
the third we begin to breathe, as it were, a freer and fresher 
air :— 

Largior hie campos sther et lumine vestit 

Purpureo. 

This book celebrates the recurrence of a festival, held annually 
by the goddess Flora on the first of May, and to which all the 
flowers are represented as convening ; not the fragile beauties 
which delight our earthly eyes> but-the immortal, never-fading, 
archetypal ideas of flowers. This year being the restoration 
of Charles II., who it appears was a patron of flowers, the 
place appointed for the meeting is on the banks of the Thames. 
A contest for precedency arises among the assembled charmers. 
The aspirants, by the command of the presiding goddess, ar- 
range themselves under the banners of the seasons to which 
they respectively appertain ; and the winter and spring tribes 
come forward first to state their pretensions. 

We would willingly quote some other passages ; but we must 
pass on to the fourth book* This opens with a digressive eu- 
logy on a country life, illusjtrated by the story of Aglaiis. 

The following, from the speech of the Poppy, has been often 

quoted : — 

Si quis in visum Cereri benignae 

Me putat germen, vehementer errat 

Jlla me in partem recipit libenter 
Fertilis agri. 

Meque frumentumquesimul per omnes 

Consulens mundo Dea spargit oras; 

Crescite o, dixit, duo magna susten- 
tacula vitse. 

Carpe, mortalis, mea dona Iffitus, 

Carpe, nee plantas alias require ; 

Sed satur panis, satur et soporisi 
Caetera sperne. 

Her oration, or rather the contagion of her somnolency pro- 
duces a whimsical effect. 

The contest is terminated by a kind of compromise, effected 
by the goddess between the contending parties. 

VOL. XXXL CI.JL NO.LXII. Y 
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In the fifth book the poet having to sing of trees, rises into 
the majestic hexameter, as befitting the dignity of his subject. 
We are introduced to a convention of the fruit-bearing tre^s, 
and their patrons the rural gods, held by Pomona in one of the 
Fortunate Isles. A quarrel ensues between the European and 
the American gods, on the respective merits of their produc- 
tions. Apollo stills the tumult with his lyre, and commemo- 
rates in his song the past calamities and future glories of the 
New World. 

The sixth and last book treats of forest-trees. It opens 
with a recital of the various prodigies which preceded the break- 
ing out of the civil war, and which, though little noticed at the 
time by mortals, were not lost upon the prophetic nymphs of the 
woods, to which several of them were in a more particular man- 
ner directed. A general council of the trees, accordingly, is 
held in the forest of Dean, under the superintendence of an 
ancient Dryad, the queen of the wood. 

Sylvestres venere deep, leviterque supino 
Colle super, pulchra circum cinxere corotia 
Reginara in medio Dryadem ; non ora dearum 
Fceminea, arboream sed formam babitumque gerentes, 
Ofiiciique sui festis conventibus aptum 
Oruatum viridem : siquis bello ordine stantes 
Praeteriens vidisset eas, non ille putaret 
Numina, sed lucum magnis se cemere sacrum 
Numinibus ; talis scenae frondentis imago— 

We have next a catalogue of the assembled trees ; then follows 
a prophetic narrative from the presiding Dryad, to which the 
remainder of the book is devoted, commencing with an ancient 
tradition, of which the following is the substance : 



quicquid complectitur aether, 

^neae Brutique dedere nepotibus astra : 
^neae terras omnes, maria omnia Bruti. 

and proceeding with a minute detail of the causes and progress 
of the civil war, down to the battle of Worcester, and the con- 
cealment of Charles II. in the Royal Oak, an event on which 
she dwells with peculiar emphasis. This partis tedious^ though 
not without some portion of heroic dignity. The havoc occa- 
sioned by the ravages of the war amokig the British pt'iests, of 
course, forms a prominent feature in the recital. She then con- 
cludes with predicting the restoration of the exiled monarch, 
and the glories which are to accrue to the British oak from the 
victory gained by the Duke of York over the Dutch Admiral 
Opdam. 
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One more extract, and we bid farewell to this neglected work 
of the amiable Cowley, He is describing King Charles II. as 
busied in repairing the various mischiefs occasioned throughout 
his kingdom by the revolution : — 

' Talis cura occupat horti 

Squalentis reducem dominum ; senta omnia visu 
Horridaque offendit ; sed luzuriautia cauta 
Falce premit, dejecta levat, religatque soluta, 
Multa serity multa extirpat, novat omnia cultu : 
Immensum sed duke opiis est, omnemqiie coloni 
Paulafim recreat crescente decore laborem. 



AN INQUIRY 
Into the Nature and Efficacy of Imitative Versification^ 

Ancient and Modern. 

** Orado non descendit ad strepitum digitonim."— Quintilian. 



No. V. — [Continued from No» LXI.'] 

In an article on the panegyrical oratory of Greece, a Quarterly 

Reviewer has made assertions which, if at all correct, must be 

allowed to prove a fortiori the existence not only of imitative 

harmony in Homer, but of every species of metrical ornament, 

by which sentiment was ever — 

sacrificed to sound, 
And truth cut short to make a period round. 

Admitting therefore that, if the Reviewer is right, I am entirely 
wrong, I have only to request the patient attention of the reader. 
The Reviewer tells us,^ '^ That beautiful structure of verse, in 
which the Iliad is composed, and which, it has been observed, 
under all faults of pronunciation, is found to contain something 
universally agreable to the ear, had an effect upon the lively 
minds of his^ countrymen, which nothing could efface. £veil 
where language was relieved from the strict confinement 'of 
metre, some portion of its graceful slavery was still thought 
requisite : and oratory more particularly was not to be without 
its chains. A metrical arrangement therefore, though differing 
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in its kind^ is perceptible eren to a modern ear, in all the 
speeches of antiquity. It is found in the fiery zeal of Lycurguis, 
in the angry invective of Deinarchus, in the sad and chastened 
tone of Andocides : in Demosthenes, it is one among all other 
excellencies ; while on a portion of Grecian oratory, to which 
we have already alluded, and on which we shall dwell somewhat 
fully, it bestowed cadences of the most soothing and melting 
modulation. 

Night-dews fall not more gently to the ground. 
Nor weary, worn-out winds expire so soft.*^ 

In his note to this passage the Reviewer says i *^ As our re* 
marks are addressed to general readers, we must refer for more 
particular information on this point to various passages in Cice- 
ro's rhetorical pieces, and to the critical writings of Demetrius 
Phalereus, Dionysins of Halicarnassus, and Hermogenes. The 
latter more particularly (a remarkable youth, in whom nature 
revenged an early precocity of intellect by an early imbecility 
specifies the particular feet which the Greek orators were fond 
of using, according to the precise feeling of mind which they 
wished to excite. For those who think that this nicety of 
rhythm might be neglected with impunity, we quote the follow- 
ing indignant protest ; cov Icrri vpooris re xu) T€X.evTalog xm) fi,i<ros 
6 Miyn^ (rofKFTfjs *Hyri(rias,*' &c. 

, To these authors may be added the supposed Lbnginus ; foi* 
it is asserted in the d9tb section of the treatise on Sublimity^ 
that if, in this passage of Demosthenes, Tovro ri 4^f lo-fttt rhf 
rore rp iroXei frepi^TavTa xlvivvov vageXfeiy lironjo'ey, Sxrmp vepo;, 
a change is maae by taking away trip, or by adding ay or fi, 
the sublimity is injured. I have now to show that the Reviewer 
is equally incorrect in his premises and conclusion, atvd that the 
section referred to is 

A thing devised by the enemy, 

the forgery of some sophist who was incapable of appreciating 
the genius, or understanding the views, of the real author. 

Homer is certainly the poet, historian, and geographer of his 
age ; Strabo tells us also,' — 0\ ^^ovifiwraToi rwv ictp\ voiijrix^; 
Ti ^iey^apLevxyy vgamf^v kiyovci ^iXocro^/av t^v voiijrixi^y ; and,* — to 
ii dij xal T^y ^)]Toptx^v oLfaipslatai rov 9roii]T^y, rekioog a^titovvros 
iifMov eoTi, The Grecian laws also were originally sung,'' — and 
must therefore be allowed to have been composed in verse« 



* Lib.), |i, 17. Siebenkres. * Ibid. p. 47. 
^ Aribtotie probl. 19. sect. ftB. Tht '\tv(«\ti\c^ U drawn by Ben i ley. 
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We leara from Plutarch/ that the P^ian oracles also were 
:U8uaIly delivered hi verse ; aud with regard to the foi'm of sen- 
tences Aristotle tells us : T^v hi Ae^iv avayxi) ilvai ij elpoiiivif^ 
xo} T^ (ruvhiiTfm [jlIov, itrnep ai ev rot$ iitvpafjifioig avafioX^t' i^ xar- 
afrrpofj^fjuewiv xa) ^/toiav raig roov ap^aicov jronf^rwv avTKrrpofotgi^ 
A more ample concession in favor of poetry will, hardly be ex- 
pected ; but unluckily for the ^Reviewer's inference, the princi- 
ple claims a very general application, a^ the history, the Jaws, 
and even the religion of barbarous nations are usually expressed 
in verse.^ With the cause of tliis custom I have no concern at 
present, the fact will not be disputed, and the fact alone is 
sufficient for my purpose, if the Reviewer means to assert that 
the prevalence of this custom in Greece is to be ascribed to 
*' that beautiful structure of verse in which the Iliad is com- 
posed.'' But the Reviewer's argument seems to be different from 
what I have stated : according to him, the versi6cation of Ho- 
mer had an indelible effect on the lively minds of his countrymen^ 
and by this expression the Athenians are evidently meant; Now 
that Athens was tlie birth-place of Homer may'well be doubted ;f 
but as she claimed that honor^ let the point be yielded : that 
the Athenians were enthusiastic in their admiration of Homer, 
and that in their opinion all the arts and sciences were contained 
III his poems, is clear from more than one passage in Plato. 
But allowing this, are we also to allow the inference ? Thucy- 
dides was an Athenian, and Herodotus a Carian, by birth ; in 
comparison with the wider range of Herodotus, the history of~ 
Thucydides is strictly a history of Athens. Here, therefore, the 
Reviewer's principle should be found in action : but what is 
the fact i As to language, Herodotus is far more Homeric than 
the countryman of Homer ; and as to any portion of the graceful 
slavery of Homeric metre, Cicero (the Reviewer's witness) 
tells us,^ '^ Herodotus, et eadem superiorque setas numero 
earuit, nisi quando temere et fortuito :' and again,^ *^ Itaque si 
quae veteres illi (Herodotum dico, et Thucydidem totamque 
earn setatem) apte numeroseque dixerunt, ea non numero quas- 
Bito, sed verborum collocatione ceciderunt.'' 



« n«;l rw fMi xff », &c. : I am sorry to add, that when the lady spoke 
her mind, the blank verse was but too apt to halt for it, notwithstanding 
the immediate patronage of the God of Poetry. 

» Rhet. lib.iiK c. 9, ' Edinburgh Review. Vol. vii. Art. 6. 

♦ *Emv»fr6>ji{^-nol to mention what Lucian says of «^^ w Aiyvwrimc 

a fAVtlmf •XXttf. 

* Orator. 55. * Ibid, 65. 
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. If the numerus of Cicero is the fatfAg^ of Aristotlei it differs 
M much from the putfAOs of Dionysius, as sense from absvrdiljr; 
\mi according to Quiiitilian, those who limited the tmmeri of 
Cicero to rh^hmi, calumniated that great man, as I shall have 
occasion to notice presently : if, therefore, in Cicero's opinioD, 
Herodotus, Thucydides aud their cotemporaries paid no atten- 
tion even to cadence or numerus, 1 will venture to infer that the 
countrymen of Homer did not impose any metrical chains vpoo 
the muse of history.* A% to Lyric poetry, Cicero tells us,— < 
'' A modis quibusdam cantu remoto/ soluta esse videatur oratio, 
raaximeque id in optimo quoque eorum poetarum, qui Aupixo) 
a GrJBecis nominantur : quos cum cahtu spobaveris, nuda pasne 
remanet oratio/'^ and Quintilipn observes, — *^ In adeo molesioi 
incidimus Grammaticos, quam fuerunt, qui Lyricorum quasdam 
carmina.in varias mensuras coegerunt."^ 

As to the Drama, we learn from Aristotle,^ that the mteasmv 
of the dialogue was changed from the trochaic tetrameter, fco the 
iambic trimeter, because the latter is fMhtcrra kexruiost rm fA» 
rpcov ; and from Porson,^ that the Ionic dialect appears in most 
instances to have been traniqplanted out of Homer, by the 
ignorance of ttie copiers. So far, therefore, die assertions of 
the Reviewer have scarcely been substantiated by facts. But 
be alludes particularly to oratory ; and it b not is poetry, bnt in 
prose, that we are to find our proofs. Sbakspeare is onr 
countryman, and we are said to idolize him : both the verse 
and prose of Sbakspeare are remarkabk for their sweetness ; yet 
who ever heard that any thing of Shakspearian cadence was 
required from any public speaker at Stratford upon Avkmb, or 
elsewhere in England ? This, however, seems to foe die Re- 
viewer's anaiogy,-*tbe effects of Homer's versificatiOQ were in- 
delible, aud therefore prose, and oratory mort particularly wttt 
not to be without its chains. But what does Atbenaeus "lell us 
concerning that versification to which so strange a conseqiuence 
is attributed ? According to him, Homer allowed himself great 
liberties, ha, to jctf Xo?roii]xeyai v&trav riiv hmoTOu iro/i}(riy ; but later 
poets versified more carefully, because this musical accompa- 
niment was discontinued. Atbenaeus may be mistaken both as 



sajs Aristotle : to i* atrh xa>w TToJa Hal pvVf^ov, says Dionysius. 

^ See Strabo, lib. i. p. 47.— Xu^ctyre; to joccrpov, t' o-XXa It 4>iiXa4«v«f p t» 

3 Orator. 55. * Lib. ix. c. 4. ^ nipl iroi»iT«jaif X. 

^ Praef. ad Hccubam. 
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to the fact and the reason ; stifl^ however, he does stat^ the fact 
and give the reason ; and if we assume that this seeming negli- 
gence is to be attributed not to Homer, but to the copiers, the 
conclusion is equally unfavorable to the Reviewer. 

And for there is so great diversitie 
In English and in writiog of our tong, 
So pray I God that ngne misvrite thee 
'Nor thee mis-metre for defaut of tong, 

aays Chaucer; and notwithstanding the skill and diligence of 
Tyrhwitt, the metre ev/en of the Canterbury Tales still justifies 
the poet's apprehensions. 

'^ Inatead of Marocco Milton elsewhere calls it Morocco/^ 
saya the able translator of Dante ; '' if the vowels . were to 
change places, tlie verse would in both instances be spoiled." 
I will not judge of Homer's text by so severe 9 canon ; but if 
ihe fifty or sixty thousand digammas, which Person' mentions, 
had any effect on the metre, it seems safer to suppose that the 
ilMiguage and sentiments^ in which Homer excelled all poets^ 
and the revolutions, discoveries and disasters, which give so 
iMgh an interest to his poems, were the causes of his popularity^ 
than that the Athenians were so smitten with the structure of 
Jhis. verse, as to require the resemblance of it even in prose,. 
But wavii^ this point, let us inquire what, in Cicero's opinion^ 
jvould he ihe effect of cadence or numerds^ if frequently used; 
:«— '' Id crebrius fieri non oportet. Primum ehipi numerus agnosr 
.citur : deinde satiat : postea cognitafacilitate contemnitur.'' And 
^bat is.the opinion of the ^* Demetrius qui dicitur Phalereus'/ 
hy the Heviewer i Tm re ra^ frvxyas v8piodov$ Xxyivrwy ou$* ai 
xt^^ft) j^eS/o'^ i<rru(riv ohs uxo6ovt€$ vavnaoa-i hoi to avliuvov,^ 
And what says Dionysius of Isocrates and his followers? — -^Eccti 
^ap* avTolg el$ vep^o^ov xuxXo^, ojxoeiS:)^ (r;^)}|xar6oy ro^i^, trujxirXox^ 
-^omiiifrwif ^ uuri^' u>s>m tcoKKol roiaura xoWrovra ri^v ox^oWiv.^ 
These are three of the four authors to whom the Reviewer 
refers us ; and if it should be objected that there is nothing 
^out Homer and poetry in the quotations from them, I can 
only allege in my defence, that the Reviewer refers to Cicero, 
and that Cicero says — '^ Numerus autem, ssBpe enim hoc testan* 



■ Mus. Crit. No. 4. Porson's Review of Payne Knight's Greek 
Alphabet. 

* Aristotle, irtgl wot»iTix;if. 

^ Sect. 15. See also Longinusand Aristotle, for a confirmation of what 

he adds, totI l\ ix^wyot/o't ta TfXt) Tuiv TTipiolwy ir^oidoTfC x«l 'n^yafiowo't, 

♦ Sect. 19. n«f»2vyd. 
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dutn est, non modo non voetice junctus, verum eiiam 

fugkns illam^ eique omnium dissimillimus/' and that AristoAe 

allows the Pseaii io oratory, because iari jxovou o6x itrri jciirgoy 

But the Reviewer asserts that ^' it is perceptible in all the 
speeches of antiquity." Let us first consider the speakers. 
Cleon was T^tavaorarog rep ^X^$ei according to Thucydides, and 
*' turbulentus sed tamen eloquens/' according to Cicero, who 
mentions him with Themistocles and Pericles. Was there any 
thing of the graceful slavery of metre, or of any grace whatever 
in the oratory of Cleon r If so, it must have contrasted very 
oddly with the impudence and bawling, which the Reviewer 
will allow him to have excelled in.^ Antiphon is said to have 
been the first orator who wrote his speeches,^ yet Antiphon was 
viewed with suspicion by the multitude on account of his 
eloquence.'^ Lysias the celebrated and truly Attic orator iff said 
by Cicero *' artem removisse/' in the speeches which he made for 
others ; Isocrates is said by Cicero, first of all to have denied 
that there was an art of pleading, and to have been accustomed 
to write speeches which others *^ injudiciis uterentur; sed cuni 
ex eo (quia quasi committeret contra legem, quo quia judicio 
xrircumveniretur) ssepe ipse in judicium vocaretur, orationes 
aliis destitisi^e scribere, totumque se ad artes componendas 
transtulisse ;" ^ and he himself mentions ^ rovg {Koyovg) d%XSfs 
toxouvTotg i\pTifrioLh xat firfisfAtoig xofji^^OT^rog fMvi^ovTeig, ou; oi ^eiyoi 
wep) Tovg ayaovag vetpenvouo'i Tolg veoorigoig fieXsray, eiirep jSouXoyr^M 
TrXeov rp^eiv toov avri^lxoov. Plato also, or rather the oocrates of 
Plato, not only ridicules the Xoyo^a/^aXoi, but holds this con- 
versation with Callicles i^ SflK. 4»ipe $^, slug irepilXonrr^ toi^ 
O'eoog Traa-rig to, n jctfXo; xu) Tov j^utjxov xai to ftsrpoy, aXXo ri ^ 



I Rhet. 3, T. ^ Vide Aristophanis Equites. ^ Quintilian S, 1, tu 

♦ Thucydides, lib. 8. sect. 68. * Dc Claris Oratoribus, 12. 

^ Panathenaic In Rhet. lib. iii. Aristotle says, rfU y»f Ivri^ vtfi 3m 

CHflTcoVerf rctvra ^*' i<ri\ fxiytBofy »p|uov(», fvOfxog, Tek fjth ovy ei^Xa ay^h l» fvp 

iiy^9n ovTM Xa/Lc^vevai. The reason he gives i8,^(« rqv /uox^itf ^v ^^ «oX«TMiht: 
so that the passage will not avail the Reviewer much, even if we trans- 
late T» ^iv ovy aB>M^ &c. in criminal and civil causes these get a verdict in 
their favor. But is ra £Qy^ xafx^vovai ever used in this sense? may it not 
rather allude to Isocrates and his school of eloquence ? Aristotle was 
jealous of lum, and TZif iyt/itm will apply to any kind of contest; we 
know from Cicero (De Orat. 3, 35.) that Isocrates transferred his " dis^ 
putationes a causis forensibus et civilibus ad ioanem sermonis elegan-% 
tiam." 

7 Gorgias, page ISO. Bipont. Ed. 
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Xiyot yiyrovrai to XfiTO/xwov ; KAA. ^Aviyxii. SflK* OJxovf 
ir^f mXtnf S^Kov xa) S^fbov ouroi Xtyovrai oi X(P/oi; K/4^. ^jxi. 

The spirit and ** disjecti membra poetae'^ might still be founds 
and the poetic style of Gorgias probably consisted in these ; bat 
when fji^iXos, ^ti9|xo^ and /xsrpoir were taken away, thevoXu; S^^S 
Tca) ^fAog must have had a very abstract idea of Homer's verse** 
As much misconception prevails, it may not be unnecessary to 
mention, that, with the exception of Isocrates, no Athenian is 
mentioned among those, who beautified the early style of ora- 
tory : Corax, Tisias, and Gorgias, were natives of Sicily ; Thra- 
symachus of Chalcedon ; Protagoras of Abdera ; Prodicus of 
Ceos ; Hippias of Elis ; and in lal!er times there was a marked 
difference between the Attic and Asiatic style of .oratory. 

But the Reviewer appeals to facts : ** It is found in the fiery 
2eal," See. Undoubtedly; and if the Reviewer had chosen to find 
it in the Elements of Euclid, or the hom>book of the nursery, 
be might have pleaded the autliority of Quintilian. f Et metrici 
quidem pedes," says that author, '^adeo reperiuntur inoratione, 
lit in ^a frequenter non sentientibus nobis omnium generum 
excidant versus ; contra nihil, quod prosa scriptum, non redigi 
possit in quaedam versiculonim genera vel in membra ;" and 
again, *' neque enim loqui possumus nisi e syllabis brevibus ac 
longis, ex quibus fiunt pedes/'^ 

The reader will determine how well this cadence would have 
suited with fiery zeal and angry invective, and a sad and chasten- 
ed tone. 1 should have him also to remember, that die written 
speech is not necessarily a verbal copy of the spoken speech : 
in the opinion of Milo there was some difference ; and if, as the 
Reviewer states, Demosdienes had all other excellencies, and 
this was one of them, let the reader reflect a little on the nature 
of those other excellencies, and the very severe discipline to 

' Martinus Scriblenis bad great difBculty to abstract a Lord Bfayor 
from his fur gowo, and gold chain, and horse : Crambe, on the contrary, 
could abstract him from horse, gowo,^gold chain, stature^ feature, color, 
hands, head, feet, and body^ 

* A Monthly Reviewer undertook long ago to find it in any pafe of 
Robinton Crusoe, e. g. : but let me mention, that I quote from a quota- 
tion, (tea Walker's Key,) and do not warrant the metre :— 

As I was rummaging about her, — Iamb. dim. hyper. 

I found several— Dochmiac 

tilings that 1 wanted : — DaotyL dim. 

a fire-shovel and tongs,— Doch. ex Spit, quarto et syllaba 

two brass kettles, — ^Dochmiac 

a pot to make chocolate^— Periodus Brachycat. 

some horns of fine glazed powder, — ^Euripideus 

9 gridiron and seve Dactjlica penthemimeris 

nTother necessaries. — Ba«is anai^l. cum %^\\9\n^ 
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which Demosthenes sufojected himself for their attainflaknt* in 
his own opinion delivery Has the firsts delivery was the second, 
delivery was the third quahfication of an orator. There was 
indeed a '^ cantus obscurior"' in oratory ; and as the Iliad was 
aung by the rhapsodists, the Reviewer is so far authorised in 
bis analogy; but I never yet" heard that this cantus obscurior was 
visible in the manuscripts. Strength of lungs, modulation of 
.voice, propriety or rather vehemence of action/ and even tears, 
were occasionally requisite :^ but if we assume that a musical 
arrangement of words was necessary, why does Cicero say, in 
giving a description of the orator, *' quem solum quidam vocant 
Atticum? Primum igitur eum tanquam e vinculis numeroram 
eximanius. Sunt enim quidam, ut scis, oratori numeric de qui- 
bus mox agemus, observandi ratione quadam ; sed alio in genere 
oratiiHiis, in hoc omnioo relinquendi.'' If the cadences of poetry 
were imitated, how could the cotemporaries of Cicero fancy, 
'^ Qui horride inculteque dicat, modo id eleganter enucleateque 
faciat,eum5o/fimil^^;c6 dicere?'^ How could Cicero himself allow 
''£rrant, quod solum, quod Attice non falluntur ?'' If art was 
actually required by the audience, why is Lysias said artem re- 
movisse ? why was Isocrates prosecuted i why were both De- 
mosthenes and Lycurgus upbraided with the pains which diey 
bestowed on composition^'^- and the former so simple as to ridi- 
cule in jdSschiues, that very preparation which pleased and was 
exacted by the Athenians? — *E^alfvvis ex rris n^tj)^lei$, &<rfrep imuiiM, 
aivi^iwi, xa) fFe^voKTrrixcog, xal (tuvsiXq^co^ prjfMLrei xa\ koyovg, 
irvviipti T0U7OVS ireifw$ xai avveuarl. 

In panegyrical oratory, the circumstances to which I allnded 
would not operate : the jealousy, with which tlie Athenians 
watched every man, and every measure that endangered^ the 
sovereignty of the people; that uproar of the forum, which 



^ Orator. 18. ^ 

s. x^xxw %tptitwy ^tavrhv ivl Tov^/uwtTo;, says iKschines, of Demosthenes. 

3 Hf^l ^« TwK^axguwy, &c. i£sch. pro Corona : ^rai i^fAoodtfv— o^xr/fimi, 
%etl ianfOif, Deinarchus. It was usual in the criminal courts to try all 
expedients for moving the passions. Vide Mitford, vol. 5. sect. 9. 

^ For this, however, I have no better authority than the Lives of the 
Ten Orators. 

5 The Edinburgh Review observes, (vol. 84. p. 311.) that they suffered 
Miltiades to die in prison : Thanks to the worthy Prytanis ! Miltiades 
was not even put in prison, (vide Bayle, Cimon.) But what Nepos re- 
marks in this case may serve to show their habitual Jealousy :— ^'' Hsec po- 
pulus respiciens (his humanitas, comitas, auctoritas, &c.} maluit eum 
innoxium plecti, quam se diutius esse in timore.'' 
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overpofNMred not ooly the voice^but the nerves of lsocta,tfi$,^ woM 
nom, if at any time^ '' grow civil at the dulcet and harmonious 
breath" of oratory ; and the observation of Cicero> ''doctis eio- 
quentia popularis, et disertis elegans doctrina defuit,"^ should not 
beappliedto the talent and experience of Isocrates. Still, boweveff 
let IAS attend to facts. The encooiium on Evagoras was written 
by Isocrates ; and in its opening we find a full, ai|d in some re-> 
9pects a minute comparison between orators and poets, and 
a complaint of the little licence which the former were allowed. 
The whole passage is much too long to be quoted ; but that it 
gjivea a very strpng contradiction to the assertions of the Re- 
viewer, may easily be made evident : Toi; yip vMrjiroug sroMoi 
iSiovrat x^ftoi' ' T015 Be irfgl towj Xa/ot>$ oiiiv ^i^r$ 

rftf TOiQUTCPy.* ■ npos ti toutoij oS im¥ fiLSToi fter^oyy kolI ^ufifuSv 

oiwavfM 'kpiwk'nf «i S* ctj^vos rourtoy xoivctfo'ouo'iv. The encomium 
on £vagoras seems to have been a written rather than a spoken 
Gop) position, and at any rate would not be subjected necessarily 
to wbfit Cicero calls the *^ aures teretes et religiosas Atticorum ;'* 
yet Isocrates himself declares, that even in jsuch 4 composition 
metre and rhythm are allowed not>lace» The Panadienaic of the 
aanie orator is panegyrical in the strictest sense. Will the 
Reviewer be judged by that, and appeal to tlie mention of wk 
Ixlyaav avrifilo'eooy xai vapiccSa'^ouy xct) reoy «c\Xeoy iScoJy rmv hf r«7^ 
^Togelaig BiaXajXTrouo-ooy ? In doing so he would probably have 
the support of Eustathius, who, according to Ernesti,^ ^' fere 
ubique in Homero rei vigKra conquirit, ad singularemque artem 
et venustatem poetici scrnionis refert, valde argutatus in ea re ;" 
nor will 1 deny that Eustathius, if hehad lived in the 1 8tb instead 
of the 8th century, would have philosophised very critically on 
the many couplets in Pope, which rhyme so imperfectly that 
they can hardly be said to rhyme at all, and on the two lines 
which do rhyme, though they are found in the blank verse of 
Paradise Lost.* With regard to the Panathenaic, however, 
Isocrates declares that he will use neither antitheses nor rhymes, 
nor any of the other ornaments which he employed in his 
younger days; and although he complains of having been ac* 
cused of slighting Homer, he defers his defence to another opr 
portunity. The Funeral Orations are yet to be noticed ; but i 



" He is said to have taught for 10 minae, (Lives of the 10 Orators,} 
but would have given 10,000 to any one to teach him rox^^av x*l td^mu- 
* Orator. 3. ^ £ex. Tech. 

♦ "One of the heavenly host, and by 'his gait 
None of the meanest : some great Potentate." 
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need not labor to prove that Mr. Bayes's note in ^atit jlut 
was not introduced to make the dead men get up and dance. 
The custom of pronouncing a public encomium on those who 
felt in battle is said to have originated with Solon ; ^o that the 
Reyievrer would have *^ ample room and verge enoiigh'^ for inj 
names which he might choose to bring forward : but as be re- 
fers to Cicero^ I must beg leave to tell him^ in the words pf 
Cicero*^—'* Ante Periclem ....et Thucydidem . .. .litera nulla es^ 

Iuse quidem ornatum aliquem habeat^ et oratorb esse videatur.^ 
(efore Isocrates — '' verborum quasi structura^ et qusedam ad nu- 
merum conclusion nulla erat, aut^ si quando erat, non apparebat 
eam dedita opera esse qussitam. Sic'' (De Clarb Oratoribus 
7^8.) As to the orator himself, we may learn from Thucydides 
that the Athenians selected, not a hireling foreigner, but a citi- 
zen, 8; otv yycojX|} rt Sox^ jx^ a^vftrog shcu, xa) &^ia>[Mtt$ irfo^xfX 
the grossest flattery both of the living and the dead seems lo 
have been employed, from what is stated by Socrates in the 
Menexenus of Plato ; but as for metre, Pericler was unceremo- 
nious eoough to affirm, that those whose valor he was eulogising 
were ot/Sfv irpocSfOjixfyoi otrrs 'OfAiljgou hwmvirov. 

The Reviewer's note, and the passage from the supposed 
Longinus, require a longer examination than I am willing to 
trouble the reader with at present. 
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In June 1821, Dr. M. in a correspondence with Dr. Parr 
(how originating it is immaterial to mention) suggested to that 
learned man a couple of new readings on the Heautontimoni* 
menos of Terence. The passages are in the Delphin edition 
thus exhibited. Act v. Sc. 1. 1. 75 — 8K 

Men. Itanevis? Chr. fta. Men. Fiat. Chr. Age jam 

uxorem ut accersat, paret 
Se. Hie ita ut liberos est aequum, dictis confutabitur. 
SedSyrum — Men. Quideum? Chr. Egone? Sivivo, adeo 

exornatum dabo, 
' Adeo depexum, ut dum vivat, meminerit semper mei ; 
Qui sibi me pro ridiculo ac delectamento putat« 
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Nod (ita me Di ament) aaderet baec facere Tiduae mulieri 
QiMe in me fecit. 

The objections to this passage are well known. Clitipho 
appears with Menedemus immediately after on the stage, per- 
fectly informed of hb father's anger against him, its cause, and 
threatened consequences. Now there is evidently no sufficient 
time allowed for this. Some suppose some lines missing— 
Madame Dacier sends Chremes walking about the stage — but 
* there has been no very satisfactory solution. M. proposed 
that Menedemus should leave the stage after ^' paret Se," or ra- 
ther after ''paret/' expunging '' Se*' with the best editions, and so 
putting the whole of the remainder into Cbremes's mouth, thus: 

Chremes solus. 
Hie ita ut liberos est aequum dictis confutabttur. 
Sed Syrum — Quid eum i Egone — f Si vivo, adeo exomatuu 

dabo, 
Adeo depexum, ut dum vivat, Sec. Sec. 

The second of these lines is impatient, as would be natural 
for a man in so great a passion. Menedemus has no business 
after he has obtained Cbremes's consent for the union of their 
children ; and what remains is more suitable for a soliloquy. 
Ample time is thus given for communicating the unpleasant 
intelligence to Clitipho. 

The other passage is in Sc. 3. 1. 15. Sostrata has been ex- 
pressing her feelings on hearing her son declare his suspicions 
of being supposititious ; Chremes asks angrily. 

Quid i metuisne! non cum velis convincas esse ilium tuum i 
Sos. Quod filia est invenia? Cur. Non, sed quod magi' 

credendum siet, 
Id quod est consimilis moribus, 
Convincas facile ex te natum. 

Sostrata's reply here is very hard to explain. M. proposed 
that it should be read quod similis est in vultu, remarking that 
the mistake might have been easily made in Mss., there being 
a great likeness between 

QVODFILIAESTINVENTA, and 

QVODSlLISESTINVVLTV, 

And the corrupt reading of either FILIA or VENTA would, 
in all probability, induce the corruption of both. He argued 
that Chremes's jeply pointed to such a reading, '' Do you think 
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that you cannot at any time prove him your own i So8. Is it 
because he is so like me in the face f Chk. No — but by a 
stronger circumstance — because he is so like you in his conduct J' 
So much was necessary to understand Dr. Parr's letters. 
We give the first as a curiosity, to show the amazing cacography 
of Parr, and his own consciousness of it. In his preface to bis 
characters of C. J. Fox he laments over the vast list of errata 
which it had occasioned , and contrasts his own unlucky writing 
with the beautiful penmanship of Porson. 

Letter of Dr. Parr to Dr. M. 

June 28, 1 82 i . 
Reverend ' and •Learned Sir, 

1 was absent from Hatton when your interesting letter 
reached my parsonage, and after transacting some urgent and 
important business there I was compelled to go into Ljeicester- 
shire. 

Permit me to assure you that I was pleased with the sagacity 
and erudition of your remarks, and proposed conjectures ou 
Terence, and I mean to send you fully and unreservedly what 
my own opinions are on the passages which you have pointed 
out to me in the Self-Avenger. 

I am quite incapable of writing legibly; and therefore 1 must 
take the liberty of asking from you the same indulgence with 
which I am favored by other correspondents in England and on 
the Continent. 

The very first time I can obtain the aid of an amanuensis, I 
will dictate an answer. In the mean time 1 beg leave to have 
the honor. of subscribing myself with great respect. 

Reverend Sir, 
Your faithful and obedient humble Servant, 

S. Pare. 

Reverend and Learned Sir, 

I shall unreservedly lay before you my opinion on the two 
passages of Terence which you proposed for my consideration ; 
^nd though 1 may not entirely accede to the solution which you 
pffer, yet I beg leave to assure you that your statement of diffi- 
culties, as well as your endeavors to remove them, impress me 
with a very favorable conviction of your discernment and your 



} Dr. Parr's correbpondent was not a clergyman, but he here mistakes 
him for oifie. 
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eraditioD. I agi^e with you not only upon the corrupt tex^ but 
the very perplexed arrangement of the Self- Avenger. If you- 
look' into Hare's Terence, Act iv. Sc. 1 . you will find the critics 
have been much perplexed to settle where the fourth act ought 
to begin. 1 think with Hare, that Syrus remains upon the stage 
after Chremes and Sostrata arc gone out, and for this suppo- 
aition the fourth act could not have begun in the place now 
assigned to it. Reduced to a choice of difficulties, [ should 
begin the fourth act where we now have scene the third.' 

Again, if you look into Bentley's Terence, at Act iv. Sc. S. 
jou will find the reason why he prefers ** suspic^tur*' for "suspi- 
cetur.'^ How could Sostrata know, say the objectors, for it is in 
Sc. 5> 4. Primum matri Clitipho suspicionem suam profert; 
True, says Bentley, primum quidem in scena, sed domi prius 
rem aperueriat. Chtipho, after saying Recte suades faciami 
statim domi proficiscitur, foris intro scenam erat, et matri hoc 
narrat in Gynaeceo, poste sedium agente, dum Syrus solus sex 
sequentes versus loquitur. There is no intimation of Clitipho's 
departure, but we collect it from circumstances. Now this is 
precisely the case with the first passage, about which you have 
written. Chremes had much to do with Syrus, and when he 
had mentioned him, as Menedemus would naturally say, Quid 
eum i I suppose that Menedemus would wait until after this 
line. 

Qui sibi me pro deridiculo ac delectamento putat. 

for we are both agreed that Menedemus does not stay on the 
atage after the words, '^ Quae in me fecit." He goes out, I 
think, at putat. After he had gone out, Chremes speaks a line 
and a half, 

Non, ita me Di ament, auderet facere haec viduae mulieri 
Quae in me fecit. 

While these words are pronouncing on the stage, Menedemus 
had gone out, and told Clitipho that his father was angry, an^ 
then Clitipho, Menedemus, and Syrus come on the stage again. 
Here you see Menedemus leaves the stage, as you and I collect 
from circumstances, though the act of leaving it is not signified 
by any words in the text. To your opinion I have the follow- 
ing objections : It would make the breaks in the speech of 



' With this prq)osed arrangement, and the reading of <^ suspicatur*' for 
** suspicetur/' it is impossible not to agree. 
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Cbremes too numerous. Again, if Chremes Mere alone, wby 
should he say Ego ? The word is very proper if addressed b^ 
him to Menederous. Again, you read Egoiie;' but I hold with 
Beotley, that Egone cannot be so used. Egone^ says Bentley, 
semper respondit verbo secundas personae, ut paulo ante v. 7d. 
Quamobrem id facias, nescio. Egone ? Phorm. i. 2. 7. Sed 
quid tuestristis? Egone? Huic igitur loco non convenit. X 
therefore read with fientley : and 1 lay more stress than you 
probably would on Beutley's metrical criticism^ Prjseterea 
illud non satis belle, quod Vivo in Tbesi laleat quod alias io Si 
vivo semper in Ictu* est. Repoue 

Sed Syrum. M|£n. Quid Eum. Chr. Ego si vivo adeo 
exomatum dabo. 

Even Hare took alarm at Egone^ and writes thus: Faem. 
aliique E^one ? Manifesto, ni fallor, errore pro Ego ne ubi ne 
affirmat ut Andr. Pi:ol. v. 17. 

Faciunt ne intelligendo ut nihil intelligant. 

Hare, you see, gives to '^ne'' the affirmative power commonly ex- 
pressed by ^* nae." I differ with him totally, but have no time to 
express my reasons. Let me just observe^ in passing, that both 
Hare and Bentley, like yourself, read in^line 75, '^ accersat.'^ I 
may beg leave to state that here and elsewhere the proper word is 
''arcessat/'and this point is now generally settled among critics/ 
Bruns, in the edition of Terence, published at Halle in 1811, 
^ives ^' accersat ;'' but Perlet, who published Terence at Leipsic 
m 1821, has given the right reading, '' arcessat,'' and you will also 
find the right reading in the text of Westerhovius. 1 am glad, 
Sir,, to agree with you on your principle, that Menedemus goes 
out before the end of the scene, as it is commonly published. 



' Egooe, for the reasons here adduced, caonotbe correct. M. merely 
copied the Dauphin edition, making no alteration in the text, except that 
concerning his own proposed adaptation of the parts. AH Paries objec- 
tions—of the number of breaks — the impropriety of Ego in soliloquy — 
and the grammatical and metrical wane of correctness of Egone — could 
be obviated by reading 

Sed Syrum quid ? Eum, Ego si vivo adeo exornatum dabo, &c. 

£go would here be eniphatical. Hare, as^Dr. P. remarks, is quite jridi^ 
culous. 

^ Arcessat is of course correct. It was copied accersat by M. firom 
the common editions. 
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The difiFerence between, as is^ whether he goes, out at I. 75* or 
1. 79- I hsvd given jou< my reasons against L.7o v al^d . for L 7d«* 

I now go (to. thevckher passage, ifiiid be|R^.|oo wnragroe in 
tbntkiiig it is very;ofoscUre« So &r as(.|he:«€li|CtiuiJiie(afiiQii is 
concerned, your pioposed readings of Qm^A sii^ilit|est ia^yiiltu, 
for Quod fiUa est inventa, are' not improbable. J aia.^QrrjfjJbat 
it is not in my power to adopt tbe conjectare. ^^Wfi tix§ aok^/ar 
agreed that likeness is a circumstance on which great . fitiess is 
laid in ascertaining the parent. But here lies the difference 
between us. I say the male parent^ not the female; audi shall 
proceed to support my position at length : your c^ndor will 
induce you to pardon me for differing with you. Now follow 
my reasons : 

You will permit me then again to observe, that the principle 
4ji likeness in the offspring is employed by the writera .of anti-* 
quity to prove who was the father ; and I must confess^ that no 
passage occurs to my mind in which the similitude of offspring 
to a mother proves the genuineness of that offspring. But if X 
mistake not, you seem to think, by your proposed conjecture, 
that Sostrata meant to prove from likeness to herself that Cliti* 
pho was the son of Chremes.^ Your words are^ ^* Can I (So- 
strata) prove him to be my son from the great likeness he bears 
me in the face ?** *' No/' says Cfaremes, " but from a more 
credible circumstance, from the great likeness he bears you in 
his manners.'' Now, Sir, in point of fact, likeness in the cdun- 
tenance would have been a proof that Clitipho was the son of 
Sostrata; but I contend, that to this kind of likeness the ancient 
writers seldom or never appeal. It is to the likeness to the 
father that they make their appeal; and their purpose in making 
it is to prove the conjugal fidelity of the mother. 1 must esta- 
bUsh my position by a series of quotations. 



' The objection to 1. 79. is however almost the same as to leaving the 
passage as it is; for the intelligence to be communicated by Menedemus 
could not be done in a line and a half. Menedemus's business is done 
when he is told to go for his son, which is at 1. 75. 

^ This, as appears by the following extract, is not M.'s idea. Sostrata 
does not want to prove that Chremes is the father — she wishes not to 
deny her own child. Chremes says that she will easily prove him to be 
her's [tuum^ not tneum]. The learning which Dr. P. employs proves no* 
tiling. Likeness to fathers was insisted on to prove the chastity of , 
wives. Of that there is no question here; and Sostrata would naturally 
be led to think that the plainest proof of Clitipho's being her son would 
be likeness to henelf. 

VOL. XXXI. Cl.Jl. NO. LXll. Z 
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Mo8 et lex maculosum edotnuit nefas; 
Laudantur simili prole puerperae. 

Hor. Od. V. lib. 4. 

Si quis mibi parvulus aula 



Luderet £oeas qui te tantum ore referret, 

are the words of Dido to ^neas. 

In the poem of Catullus to Manlius Torquatus : 

Qui fiacile insciis 
Noscitur ab omnibus 
£t pudicitiam suae 
Matris indicit ore. 

I shall add Martiars words : 

Et tibi quae patrii signatur imagine vultus 
Testifr maternae nata pudicitias. 

Let us turn to the Greek writers. 

ou yaq r/xrei icctlia^ ofjLoiovg jxoi;^iX0c Xfxr^a. 

Phoc^lides. 

T!xTOv<nv te yvvaixes loixoVa rixvu yovetlo'i, 

Hesiod. Opera et Dies. 

Aristotle^ in the second book of the Republic^ chapter $• 
states this general proposition about likeness of offspring in the 
male parent^ not only in men, but in other animals. It is a 
curious passage : xuTeiyctp Tas bfioiOTVjreLs etiyhovreu-Tois riwn%i 
wfls Tovg yevyri<ran'ois avayxaiov Aafi'^veiv ii'egi aXX^kwv reig vlirreif. 
Swic .^a\ Hcii u-ufji^fiahttv riveg rmv retg tijs; yris vspiotovg wpay/DWtreth- 
Cfji^evcoVf elvai yotp rla-i roov aveo Aifiveov xotvoig totg yuvaixas^ rei ftsyrot 
yevofjieva rexvoi ttongel(riou xura rci$ Ojxoi^ra^. eW) ti rlveg xcu 
yvvalxes xu) rStv aXAouv ^ctfcov, o7oy T^nroi, xai ^e$, oti &^odgei vs^u- 
Ka(nv OfjLOia aTrohioven ret rixva ro7$ yovewrtVf Ji<nrs§ ^ Iv 0ap(rak» 
x?\yiiei(ra Aixalot, Jmrog. Aristot. 

In none of the foregoing passages do we find any mention of 
likeness to the mother. The passage in Terence is, I confess, 
obscure* Some interpret it thus : An inde facile convincam, 
ex me natum esse, quasi filia moesA documento sit non fuisse 
me sterilem i We know that the barrenness was considered dis- 
graceful, and the interpretation just now given implies that 
pbstrata means, that as she was not barren, because she bad 
discovered her daughter, she therefore n)ight. have a sou. But 
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I must observe, that the circumstance of liaving borne a daughter^ 
did not prove Clitipho to be that son, 1 therefore prefer the 
interpretation proposed by Westerhovius. Ideone credis me 
facile convictuQi Clitiphonem, esse nos ei parentes, quod satis ar- 
gumentorum habuerim; quibus publice constare queam puellam 
niodo inventam esse filiam nostram ? Westerhovius adds that 
certe suus matri partus est notissimus. The reasoning is this : 
i)o you think that I can prove Clitipho to be my son M'hen I 
please, because I have discovered Antiphila to be my real 
daughter by such proofs as will enable a mother to say who is 
her son and who is her daughter r It is put merely as a question 
to Chremes, and perhaps is rather a silly question for a silly 
woman, such as Sostrata was. Chremes peevishly rejects the 
reasoning of Sostrata, and affords her proof that Clitipho was 
her son from the resemblance of the mores of the son to the 
mores of the mother. The meaning, no doubt, is obscure. I 
find that Eugraphius is nearly of the same opinion as myself. 
Exinde putas posse inveniri hunc esse filium meum, quod et 
inventa est filia P Hoc est eodem pacto ut et hie noster, quem- 
admodum et ilia inventa est, inveniri possit. If there had been 
in the^text even an indistinct and imperfect mention of resem- 
blance to the person and countenance of the father, I should 
most gladly adopt your ingenious conjecture. In point of fact, 
Sostrata had proofs of the daughter different from what she had 
of the son; and therefore Chremes was right in resisting her rea- 
soning. But as a n)other she might have other proofs ibr ascer- 
taining her offspring in Clitipho. The recent discovery of her 
[daughter], and the joy she felt from it, might have carried on 
her mind to her son. She was interrupted, and we are left to 
conjecture for what was passing in the mind of this foolish wo- 
man. But we see her eagerness to fasten on any circumstance 
which might facilitate the proof that Clitipho was her son. 

I fear that your patience will be exhausted by the minute 
distinctions 1 have been compelled to make. But I wished to 
convince you of my readiness to afford you the fullest satisfac- 
tion ; and I have the honor to subscribe myself. 

Sir, 
With great respect. 
Your very faithful and obedient humble servant, 

Samuel Parr. 

Hatton, July 6, 1821. 

[The above letter is in a different hand, except the concluding 
paragraph, *' I fear, &c.*' which is Dr. Parr's own writing.] 
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It is impossible not to admire the politeness and urbanity of 
Dr. Parr in these two letters, and the trouble he gave himself 
to satisfy a distant and obscure correspondent. That corre- 
spondent, however, as usual, remained unconvinced. He makes 
no alteration in his proposed conjecture of '^ Quod similis est in 
▼uitu/' for *' Quod filia est inventa." The former passage he 
has altered thus to meet Dr. Parr's ideas : 

Men. Itanevis? Chr. Ita. Men. Fiat. Chr. Age jam 
uxorem ut arcessat, paret. [Exit Men* 

Chrbmes. 
Hie ita ut liberos est sequum dictis confutabitur. 
Sed Syrum quid — Eum, ego, si vivo, adeo exornatum dabo, 
Adeo depexum, ut dum vivat, meminerit mei; 
Qui sibi me pro deridiculo ac delectamento putat, 
Non, ita me Di ament, auderet haec facere viduae mulieri 
Quae in me fecit. 

W. M. 



NOTICE OF 

FASTI HELLENIC!. The Civil and Literary 
CHRONOLOGY OF GREECE, fromthe lv/A 
to the cxxivth Olympiad, by Henry Fynes Clin- 
ton, Esq. M. a. lute Student of Christ Church. 
'Oxford. 1824. 4to. 



(chronology has justly been called the handmaid of History. 
Without the aid of the one, the other, however luminously ar- 
ranged, beautifully written, and accurately remembered, cannot 
be compared in its different parts at any particular period of 
time. Like all servants too it becomes highly necessary that 
Chronology should be accurate : else it loses its importance, 
and ceases to deserve its name. Now those who have turned 
their attention to the History of Greece, are well aware that the 
greatest discrepancy and confusion prevails in fixing the proper 
dates to events not only of early but of later times also. We 
might naturally expect that such errors would occur^ where cir- 
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cumstatices were transmitted orally, and by tradition to posterity ; 
but when facts were intrusted to the less perishable record of 
writing, these difficulties should have been obviated. This 
however is not the case : the student in Grecian history finds 
obstacles at every step as he proceeds — he consults a variety of 
professedly chronological writers, and he finds almost as great 
a variety of dates to ahy specific fact, with perhaps a few ex- 
ceptions : he will therefore turn with pleasure to the work 
before us, to which we regret that the pressure of other matter 
prevented us from calling his attention in an earlier number of 
qur Journal. He will here meet with a guide, clear and satis- 
factory — with a reasoner, brief and yet convincing — with a chro- 
nologist, patient in investigation, and cautious in inference. We 
may be compelled to make some slight objections to the work, 
yet we have no hesitation in recommending the Fasti Hel- 
XEMici as a valuable acquisition to the scholar's library, and the 
academic student's table. 

Besides the appendix and indices, the chronological tables 
are arranged in five columns. The 1st contains the years before 
Christ — the 2nd, the corresponding Olympiads and Archons at 
Athens, together with the authorities from which the dates are 
derived : — in the 3rd column are inserted the principal events, 
which are recorded in Greek writers as having taken place 
during those years, with short disquisitions, where they were ne- 
cessary, to confirm the author's opinion and decision — the 4lh 
column contains particulars of the philosophers, historians, and 
orators, and their works ; and the 5th is dedicated to the poets^ 
their works, and to the Grecian drama: and we conceive that in 
these two latter departments, most important service is rendered 
to the admirer oi Grecian compositions. '^ The remains of the 
orators and of the comic poet," as Mr. Clinton very justly ob- 
serves, ^* to be rightly understood, must be read in the order in 
which they were composed or exhibited, and with a reference 
to the transactions with which they were connected." p. iii. 

The appendix is engaged in the discussion of a great variety 
of subjects, which could not conveniently be inserted in the body 
of the work ; many of them valuable, and all interesting. In 
the former class may be placed the essays on the Pythian 
Games, Kings of Sparta, Kings of Persia, Attic months, De- 
mosthenes, and the Summary of Thucydides. 

Mr. Clinton would divide Grecian Chronology into three 
periods — " The times which precede the age of Pisistratus com- 

P)se thejirst portion : the period from Pisistratus to Ptolemy 
hiladelphus is the second;'' and the space of time from Phila* 
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delphus to the Christian era is the third.^* Introd. p. i. The 
work before us comprises the second of these portions, and we 
are led by the author to expect that he will turn his attention 
to the times before Pisistratus. But we cannot approve of his 
division, and regret that he did not bring down his Chronologi- 
cal Tables to the entire subjugation of Greece by the Romans. 
There was no marked alteration in the affairs of Greece, at any 
one period in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus^ which could 
serve for a chronological epoch, '* though the first 'successors 
of Alexander were all withdrawn from the scene at that time.'' 
The spirit of patriotism and liberty had sunk long before : the 
flame was resuscitated, and flashed forth in the Achaean league; 
but it gleamed only before it finally expired. The death-blow 
to Grecian freedom was given by Philip at the battle of Chae- 
ronea. The subsequent parts of Grecian history, therefore, de- 
tail only the gradual decay of a people long distinguished for 
arts and arms, and for many a successful struggle in the cause 
of independence and the extension of their power, but after the 
battle with Philip distinguished no more. This then would be 
a proper commencement of the Srd period : and we sincerely 
hope that Mr. Clinton, in executing the design to which we 
have alluded above, \\\\l give the world a complete Grecian 
Chronology, from the earliest times to the establishment of the 
Roman power in Greece. 

It would lead us too far to enter minutely into an examina- 
tion of this work, nor is it necessary ; but we were much struck 
with a species of tautology, which could have no other use than 
to fill the columns, and with the mention of particular persons 
Bsjlorishing in many different years. 

Thus the year5J3, we find, is ''the 1st year of Hippias, 
completed in Hecatombaeon, or July ;" and the year 5 1 1 , we 
find, is '^the 3rd year of Hippias, completed in Hecatombason, 
or July.'' 

If B.C. 513, was the 1st year of Hippias, it required no 
great powers of calculation to infer that B. C. 51 1. was the Srd. 
The same remarks will apply, mutatis mutandis, to the years 498, 
496, 495, 462, 340, and to many others. 

At the year 539, there are some excellent remarks concerning 
the age of Pythagoras ; and 472 is fixed as the year in which he 
died. If then he Jiorished in 539, and died in 472, he must 
have florished during the whole of the intermediate time, and 
it was uimecessary to mention this. But in the years 533, 531, 
525,520,510, Pythagoras is stated to have florished. So in 
the case of Hipponax, vho florished 546,539 ; of Ibycus, who 
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florisbed 560, 539 ; of Pdnj^asis, 489i 467; and of many others, 
there is the same fault of redundancy. 

At the year dl7| a passage is given from Athenseas, ^hich 
describes the population of Attica, at the census . made by De- 
metrius Phalereus : the words are : tupcd^vai *Ainvalovs jxfv Sio--* 
[Mplovg vgog to7^viX/oi^* ftrro/xou^ Se fi,vploD$' olxvrmv Ss [/i^ttpeiieig 
Ti(r(raf>iKovTot. These numbers would give about 5^99^00 souls 
for the population of Attica. We cannot comprehend this arith- 
metic — 2 1, OCX) Athenian citizens, 10,000 metiques, and 400,000 
slaves, it appears to us, would give a population of 43 1 ,000. 

These are slight matters ; but Porson's remark concerning 
criticism, will apply at least as well to Chronology ;— nihil con-r 
temnendum est> neque in bello neque in re chronologica. 

We subjoin an epitome of the work, omitting the names of 
the archons, and the arguments by which the several dates are 
established. Such an abridgment will be useful to the student 
in Grecian history ; but at the same time he will find it his in- 
terest frequently to refer to the Fasti Hellenici itself. 

FASTI HELLENIC!, by Henry Fynes Clinton,^ 
containing the Chronology of the Greeks^ from A. C* 
560 to 278. 

B. C. Events. Philosophers, &c. Poets. 

560. Pisistratus's Istusorpation. Thales nearly 80 Ibycasfl. 

years old. 

5d9. Cyrus begins to reign in Anacreon; he was 

Persia. later than Sappho; 

30 years after this 
he was at the court 
of Polycrates of 
Samos; 

658. 

557. 

556. Chilon, 1 of the 7 Simonides bera ; 

wise men. Ephor he died in his 90th 
at Lacedaemon. year. 

555. 

554. 

553. Death of SteslelMV 

rus the HimerasaD, 
at the age of 86 ; 
he was contenip«H 
rary with PbalariSy 
Sappho, Alcens^ 
and Pittacus. 

552. 

551. 

550. ' 
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Bb C Events. 

649. Death of Phalaris of Agri- 
gentom, after a reign of 16 
years. See Bentley. 

54S. The Temple at Delphi burnt. 
The Pisistratidae accosed 
ofbamingit — rebailt by the 
Alcmseonids. 



U7. 



546. Sardi» taken by Cyrus. 



646. 



54J. 
642. 
641.. 
640. 
639. 



63S. Babylon taken by Cyrus. 



637. 
636. 
636. 

634. 
•6SS, 



632. The tyranny of Polycrates, 
Sylus, and Pantagnostns af 
Samos. 

631. 

690. 



Phlloiopben, tccr 



Anaxiinenesfl.;he 
was taught . by 
Anaximander.and 
himself taught 
Anaxagoras the 
tutor of Euripi- 
des. Anaximander 
died, set. 64, and 
one year before hb 
instructor Thales. 



Foetsr 



Pherecydes of Sy- 
ros fl. ; contemp. 
with Servius TuU 
lins.BiasofPriene 
still living. 



Uipponax, tBe E- 

Theognis of Bie- 
gara. 



Pythagorasfl.:twa 
accounts of Pytha- 
goras's age; ac- 
cording to one, he 
was 31, according 
to the other,he was 
near 70, in B. C. 
639. 

XenophanesofCo- 
lophon, the foun- 
' der of the Eleatic 
school, fl. ; the 
teacher of Parme- 
nides. 



Thespis first exhi^ 
bited tragedy. 



Pythagoras, the 
Samian, fl. Diod. 
Fr. ix. t. 4. p.41. 



Anaoreon tt. 
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B. C. Events. 

529. The death of Cyras, who 

wa« succeeded by Camby- 

ses bis son. 
528. 
527. Death of Pisistratos. 

625. Cambyses conqaers Egypt 
in the 5th year of his reign. 
The Lacedsmonians make 
war against Polyorates of 
Samos. Yid. Tbac. i. IS. 

524. 

523. 



622. Polycrates of Samos put to 

death. 
621. Death of Cambyses. 
620. 



519. 

^18. 
517. 
516. 
515. 



514. 



513. 

512. 
511. 

510. 



Plataea pots itself under the 
protection of Athens. 



Miltiades, son of Cimon, 

succeeds his brother Stesa- 

goras in the government of 

the Chersonese. 

Death of Hipparchns, by 

Harmodius and Aristogi- 

ton, at the Panathensa 

Magna. 

First year of Hippias's 

reign. 



The Pisistratidae expelled 
from Athens, a year before 
the expulsion of the Tar- 
qiiins from Rome. Amyn- 
tas now king of Macedon. 



Philosophen, &c. 



Xenophanes alive 
at this time. 



Poets. 



Birth of iGsohylus. 
Anacreonand Si- 
monides come to 
Athens in the reign 
of Hipparchus. 

Choerilus exhibit* 
ed tragedy ; he 
wrote 150^ and 
gained the prise 13 
times. Suid, Xoi^i- 



HecatffusandDio- Melanippidos the 
nysins Milesius, Melian, a writer of 
the historians, fl. dithyrambs, fl. 

Pythagoras settled 

in Italy, during the 

reign of Tarqui- 

nius Superbus. 

Birth of Cratinos, 
the comic poet. 
Pindar bora. 



Phrynious,thetrft« 
gic poet, fl. 
Telesilla of Argos, 
the. poetess, fl. in 
the time of Cleo- 
menes and Dema- 
ratus, kings of 
Sparta. 
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B.C. 
609. 
606. 

607. 
606. 
60fi. 
604. 

609. 



Events. 



PbilosopberB, &c. 



Poets. 
Institation of the 



lasasofHerniione, 
contemporarywith 
Simooidea; he was 
the instructor of 
Pindar. 



602. 

60h The Naxian war, and at- 
tacks of the Persians upon 
the lonians. Herod, v. 34. 

600. Aristagoras solicits aid from 
Sparta and Athens. 



499. Sardis burnt by the lonians. 
First year of the Ionian war. 
The lonians defeated near 
Ephesus. The Athenians 
afterwards withdraw from 
the confederacy. 

498. 

497. Aristagoras slain in Thrace. 



Charon of Lamp- 
sacus fl. 

Heraclitus fl. ; he 
was later than Py- 
thagoras, Xeno- 
phanes, and Heca- 
tteos, whom he 
mentioned. Par- 
menides, the mas- 
terofXenophanes, 
fl. 

Hecatffius,the his- 
torian. 



Birth of Anaxago- Epicharmus per- 
ras. fected comedy in 

Sicily, lojig before 
Chionides exhibit- 
ed at Athens. 
.£schylus first en- 
gages in the tragic 
contests. 



Pindar Pyth. x. 



496. Histiaens comes down to the 
coast. 

496. The Ionian war still conti- 
nues. Preparations for at- 
tacking Miletus. 

494. The Ionian war terminated 
by the capture of Miletus. 
CEaces, the son of Syloson 
and nephew of Polycrates, 
restored by the Persians to 
the tyranny of Samos. 

493. The Persians take several 

of the islands in the Ionian 

sea. Bfiltiadesi while the 



Pythagoras dies: 
by one computa- 
tion he would be 
73, and by the 
other lOSyearsold. 
Hellanicus,thehi8- 
torian, bom. 



Sophocles bom. 
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B. C. Events. 

Persian fleet lay before Te- 
nedosy retires from tlio Clier- 
sonese to Athens. 

492. First Persian armament, 
under Mardonins : it pro- 
ceeded as far as Macedonia, 
and then being defeated 
by the Tbracians, the army 
retired home. 

491. Darius sends to demand 
earth and water of the 
Greeks. War of Athens 
and iEgina. Gelon becomes 
master of Gela. 

490. Second Persian armament, 
under Datis and Artapher- 
nes. Battle of Marathon, 
fought oathe6th of Boedro* 



mion. 



489. 



488. 



487. Three years of preparation 
after the battle of Marathon. 



486. £gypt revolts from the Per- 
sians. 

485. Death of Darius, and acces- 
sion of Xerxes. Gelon be- 
comes master of Syracuse. 

484. Xerxes recgvers Egypt. 



483. Ostracism of Aristides. 



Philosophers, &c. 



Poets. 



Birth of Herodotus 
of Halicarnassus. 



iEschylus at the 
battleofMarathon. 
Pindar Pyth. vi. 

vtfw. Xenocrates 
was the brother of 
Theron. 

Panyasis^thepoety 
the uncle of Hero- 
dotus^ fl. 
Pindar Olymp. ix. 

Chionides, the 
Athenian, first ex- 
hibits the ancient 
comedy. Dinolou 
chus of Syracuse 
or Agrigentnm.the 
son, or according 
toothers the pupil, 
of Epicharmus, 
composed 14come- 
dies in the Doric 
dialect. 



Bpicharmns con- 
tinues to write 
comedy. 

i£scbyltt8gainslfa9 
prize in tragedy. 
Birth o(Ach8SUS, 
the Eretrian, a trar 
gic poet. Pindar 
Olymp. X. xi. 'Ayn- 

Phrynichus and 
Choerilus fl.; the 
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B.C. 



Events. 



Philosophers, £cc« 



Poets, 
former bad dow 
exhibited tragedy 
40 years, the latter 
near SO. 



482. 

481. Tbemistocles was archon 
at Athens. Xerxes arrived 
at Sardis in the autumn. 

480. The actions at Thermopylae 
and Artemisium at the time 
oftheOlympicgames. Battle 
of Salamis at the time of the 
mysteries. The victory of 
Gelon at Himera over the 
Carthaginians commanded 
by Hamilcar. 

479. Mardonius occupies Athens 
10 months after its occupa- 
tion by Xerxes the preced- 
ing year. The battles of 
Platsea and Mycale, in Sep- 
tember, on the same day. 

478. Hiero succeeds Gelon. 
Sestos taken by the Grecian 
confederacy. 

• 

477. Commencement of the Athe- 
nian ascendancy over 
Greece. 

476. Death of Anaxilaus, tyrant 
of Rheginm. Scyros taken 
by Cimon. 



Pherecydes of A- 
thens, the histo- 
rian, fl. 



Birth of Euripides. 
At this time Pin- 
dar was 38 years 
old. 



476. 

474. Naval victory of Hiero over 

the Tuscans. Pind.Pyth.i. 

140, alludes to this victory, 

473. 

472. Death of Theron of Agri- 
gentum. 



Antipho, the ChoeriiusofSamos 

Rhamnusian, *ip(t born aboat this 

Tov iixnnMU X''*9'*^' time. 

Suid. 

The history of Pindar Pyth. in. 

Herodotus termi- *ifpanri nxfta-aivt wXi». 

nates at the siege n. 

ofSestos, 

The v»TOi of Epi- 
charmus repre- 
sented this year. 
Phrynichus victor 
in tragedy. 
Simonides, mi. 80, 
gains the prize 

PiodarOlymp.xiv. 

Pindar Pjtb. vii. 
Pindar Pyth. ix. 

Tt^ta-iKfam Kt/ptivouw. 

The Persas of 
JEschylns ; along 
with it were aeted 
his Pbinens, Glan- 
ens, Potnieas, and 
Prometheus ii»(- 
wM^;, asatyric dra- 
ma. 



Literary Chronology of Greece. 365 

B. C. Events. Philosophers, ficc. Poets. 

471. Tbemistocles banished by Birth of Thocjdi- Timocreon of 
ostracism, 5 years before des. ' Rhodes, the lyric 

his flight to Persia: he poet,fl. 

withdrew to Argos, and resi- 
sided there when the trea- 
son of Pausanias was dis- 
covered. 

470. Pindar Pyth. i. 

469. Pericles begins to have a 

share in public affairs. 
468. Mycenx destroyed by the Birth of Socrates. First tragic victory 
Argives. of Sophocles, at 

which ^schylus 
being indignant 
quitted Athens. 
467. The sons of Anaxilaus of Birth of Andocides Death of Simo- 
Rbegium receive posses- the orator : his nides, st. 90. 
sion of their inheritance, great-grandfather, 
Death of Hiero. Leogoras, assisted 

in the expulsion of 
I the tyrants, B. C. 

510. 
466. Thrasybnlus, after govern- Diagoras, the Me- 
ing Syracuse for a year, lian, fl. ; he was 
deposed. Naxos besieged : a philosopher and 
during the siege, Themisto- composer of songs, 
cles passed through the and reputed to 
Athenian fleet. The 2 bat- have been an a- 
tles at the Eurymedon. theist. 

465. Revolt of Thasos, at the 
time of an expedition to 
Amphipolis. Xerxes assas- 
sinated by Artabanus. 
464. Revolt of the Helots, and Charon of Lamp- Pindar Olymp.xiii. 
commencement of the sacus still wrote Sivo^wvTt KopiT^iJi;. 
third Messenian war. Ci- history after the 
mon marches to the assist- death of Xerxes, 
ance of the Lacedaemo- Zeno of Elea fl. ; 
nians with 4000 men. he was a disciple 

of Xenopbanes or 
Parmenides. 
463. The Thasians reduced by Xanthus of Lydia 
the Athenians. continued to write 

history. Herodo- 
tus much indebted 
to him. 

462. 

461. Cimon marches a second 

time to the assistance of the 

Lacedaemonians ; but being 

shortly after sent back with 

his army,he wasbanished^by 
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B. C. Efente. Philosophers, &c. Poets. 

433. The embassy of the Corey- 
rsans to Athens, to implore 
their assistance against the 
Corinthians. 
452. Sea-fights off Corcyra in the Andocides,theora- Hermippas,tfae co- 
spring, and congress of the tor, fl. Anaxago- mic writer, prose- 
allies at Lacedaemon in the ra8,after his second cnted Aspasia for 
- aatumn. visit to Athens, is impiety. 

prosecuted for im- Calliae T^fAfMnxii 
piety ,at the time of TfayyjiU : this was 
the prosecution of a comic piece. 
Aspasia and Phi- 
dias : he with- 
drew to Lampsa- 
cus, where he died, 
about 4 years after- 
wards. Meton in- 
vented the cycle 
ofthe moon, which 
goes by his name. 
431. The Thebans make an at- Hippocrates fl. ; at I'be. Medea of 
tempt npon Plataea. Inva- the beginning of Euripides acted, 
sion of Attica by the Lace- the war he was Aristomenes be- 
daemonians and their allies, aboat 28 years old. S>&n ^o exhibit co- 
Alliance between the Athe- medy . 
nians and Sitalces king of 
Thrace. 
430. Second invasion of A-ttica by Hermippns ridi- 
the Peloponnesians, who culed Periclesafler 
only remained 40 days, and the 1 at invasion of 
then retired. The plague at Attica. 
Athens. 
429. Siege of Plataa. Naval ac- Birth of Plato. Eupolisand Phry- 
tionsin the Corinthian gulf. nichus, the comic 
Death of Pencles. March poets, exhibit, 
of Sitalces against Perdic- 
cas. 
428. Third invasion of Attica un- Death of Anaxa- TheHippolitusCo- 
derthecommandof Archida- goras, set. 72. ronifer of Euripir 
mus. Revolt of all Lesbos, des acted. The Ist 
except Methymne, from the exhibitions of Pla- 
Athenians. Mitylene be- to, the comic poet, 
sieged towards the autumn. 
427. Fourth invasion of Attica, Gorgias,theorator, Aristophanis ^mu- 
under Cleomenes. Lesbos ambassador from to^^ip. 
recovered by the Athenians. Leontium to A- 
Surrender of Plataea. Sedi- thens. 
tion of Corcyra. The Athe- 
nians send assistance to the 
Leontines in Sicily. 



Literary Chronology of Greece. 369 



. C. Events. 

26. TbePelopounesiansadvance 
as far as the istbmas under 
Agis, but retire in conse- 
quence of many earth- 
qnakeft. An action at Ta- 
nagra in which the Athen. 
are victorious. Lustration 
ofDelos. 

S5. Eruption of Mount Etna. 
5th invasion of Attica, un- 
der Agis. Pylos occupied by 
the Athenians; and Sphacte- 
ria^after an investment of 72 
days, surrendered to Cleon. 

J4. Cytbera occupied by the 
Athenians. March of Bra- 
sidas through Tbessaly into 
Thrace ; he arrives before 
Acanthus. Hermocrates, 
theSyracusan,distinguisbed 
in Sicilian affairs. Battle 
of Delium. Amphipolis 
taken by Brasidas from 
Thucydides. Death of 
Sitalces. 

S3. A truce made for a year. 
Thespiae destroyed by the 
Thebans. The temple of 
Juno at Argos burnt. 



Philosophersi &c. 



Poets. 
Aristopbanis BaiSu- 

Uermippi ^^ffi^^- 



The Acbarnians of 
Aristophanes act- 
ed. 



Xenophon present The Equites of 
at the battle of Aristophanes act- 
Delium. ed. 

Thucydides at 
Amphipolis^ 



S2. The truce ended, and hos- 
tilities renewed, till the Py- 
thian Games. Cleon sailed 
to Thrace. Deaths of Cleon 
and Brasidas. 

II. A truce for 50 years conclu- 
ded between the Athenians 
and Peloponnesians : con- 
cluded in the winter. 

0. Alcibiades effects a treaty 
between the Athenians and 
Argives. Athenian embas- 
sies were to be sent into 
Peloponnesus : Peloponne- 
sian embassies to Athens. 

9. Alcibiades went as strate- 
gu8 into the Peloponnesus. 

8. The Lacedasmonians and 
their allies gain a victory at 

VOL. XXXL CI. 



Thucydides ba- 
nished after his 
unsuccessful com- 
mand at Amphipo- 
lis; he remained 
in banishment 20 
years, part of the 
time in Thrace, at 

Protagora8,theSo- 
phist, comes to A* 
thens. 



Aristophanisat vfw- 



A ristophanisSf %u;. 
Aristopbanis aUf^- 

Death of Cratinos. 

Eupolidis Mapixo^. 

Eupolidis iUXflCKf;. 



Pherecratis 'Ay^ot. 
Eupolidis Adroxw- 

XOf. 

EdpoUdis 'Aarp*- 

rit/roc* 

Aristopbanis Zlffsm* 



JL 
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B. C. Events. 

ostracism, for 10 years. 

460. ReTolt of Inarns, and Ist 
year of the war in Egypt — 
for it lasted six years. 

459. 



458. 



Philosophers, &c. 

Birth ' of Demo- 
critns and of Hip- 
pocrates. 

Gorgia8,the Leon- 
tine, fl. ; be taught 
Polus of Agrigen- 
torn, Pericles, Iso^ 
crates, and Alcida- 
mas. 
Birth of Lysias. 



Poets. 
Pindar Olymp.Tiii. 



457. Battles in the M^^id be- 
tween the Athenians and 
Corinthians, and campaign 
of the Lacedaemonians in 
Doris. The Lacedaemo- 
nians in their return inter- 
cepted by the Athenians : 
then followed the battle of 
Tanagra. 

456. The battle of CEnopbytas, 
62 days after the battle of 
Tanagra. Recall of Cimon 
from exile. The Athenians 
complete their long walls. 

455. All Egypt redaced by the 
Persians, except the 
marshes under Amyrtaeus. 

454. Campaign of Pericles at 
Sicyon and in Aoarnania. 



453. 
452. 



The Orcslia of 
^schyluB acted; 
consisting qf the 
Agamemnon,Cbo- 
ephorae, Eamc- 
nidcs,and the Pro- 
teus, a satjric 
drama. 

Pany asis, the uncle 
of Herodotus, put 
to deaf h by Lygda- 
mis,the tyrant of 
Halicarnassus. 



451. 



450. A fi^e years' truce made be- 
tween the Athenians and 
Lacedaemonians. 



Herodotus recites Deathof/Eachylus, 
his history at the set .69. 
Olympic games. 



Enripide» brought 
forward his first 
play, the FeiiatUs. 
Aristarchos, the 
tragic writer, fl.; as 
also Cratinus, the 
comic writer. 

Pindar Olymp. iy. 

nmna-arTt rtB^hitf/, 

Ion of Chios began 

to exhibit ; rpayixo; 
xol Xi/pixd; xa2 f (Xmro- 

Anaxagoras,aBt.50, fof. Crates, the co- 
withdrew from A- mic poet, and Bao- 
thens. chylides, fl.; the 

Archelaus^he first . Jatter was the ne- 
Atbenian who phewofSimonides. 
taught philosophy 
at Athens. 
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B. C. Events. 

449. Death of Cimoo, and vic- 
tory of the Athenians at Sa- 
lamis in Cyprus. 

448. 

447. Battle of Coron8ea,between 
the Athenians and Thebans, 
where Tolmides oommand- 
ed, and fell. Clinias also, 
the father of Alcibiades, fell 
there. 

44^. 



Philosophers! &c. 



Poets. 



Cratini 'Agx^^ox"* 
Archaens and So* 
phocles exhibit 
tragedy: Achsus 
was about 86 years 
of age. 
Pindar Pyth. viii. 

'jraXaierrfi, 



445. Revolt of Euboea and Me- 
gara from the Athenians. 
Pericles afterwards recovers 
the island of Euboea. 

444. Pericles begins to have the 
sole direction of affairs at 
Athens. 

443. The Athenians send a colo- 
ny to Thnrium in Italy. 



442. 
441. 



440. The Samian war. 



439. 



438. 

437. Ag^on oonducts a colony 
from Athens to Amphipolis. 



436. 



436. Sea-fight between the Co- 
rinthians and Corcyraeans* 
Thucyd. i. 29. 

434. Preparations of the Corin- 
thians after the sea-fight. 



Melissus the disci- 
ple of Parmenides 
and HeraelituSy fl. 
Empedocles fl. 
Herodotus, set. 41, 
went to Thurinm ; 
as also Lysias, the 
orator. 

Euripides gains 
the 1st prize iii 
tragedy. 
Melissus, the phi- A decree passed to 
losopher, defends prohibit comedy. 
Samos against Sophocles employ- 
Pericles. ed in the Samian 

war. 

Pindar, according 
to some, completes 
his 80th year. 

The prohibition of 
comedy is repealed 
in the archonship 
of Euthymenes. 
Birth of Isocrates. Cratinus,thecomic 

poet, gains thef 
prize. 

Phrynichus,theco- 
mic poet, first ex* 
hibited. 

Lysippus, the co- 
mic poet, gained 
the prize at the 
Bionysia. 
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B. C. Efente. Philoiophera, &c. Poets. 

433. The embassy of the Corcy- 
rsans to Athens, to implore 
their assistance against the 
Corinthians. 
452. Sea-fights off Corcyra in the Andocides,theora- Hermippas,tfae co- 
spring, and congress of the tor, fl. Anaxago- mic writer, prose- 
allies at Lacedaemon in the ra8,afterhis second cnted Aspasia for 
^ autumn. visit to Athens, is Impiety. 

prosecuted for im- Calliae rpa^tp»T»xfl 
piety,atthetimeof TfwyjjWa : this was 
the prosecution of a comic piece. 
Aspasia and Phi- 
dias : he with- 
drew to Lampsa- 
cus, where he died, 
about 4 years after- 
wards. Meton in- 
vented the cycle 
ofthe moon, which 
goes by his name. 
431. The Thebans make an at- Hippocrates fl. ; at The Medea of 
tempt upon Plataea. Inva- the beginning of Euripides acted, 
sion of Attica by the Lace- the war he was Aristomenes be- 
dsemonians and their allies, about 28 years old. S^n to exhibit co- 
Alliance between the Athe- medy. 
nians and Sitalces king of 
Thrace. 
480. Second invasion of Attica by Hermippus ridi- 
the Peloponnesians, who culed Periclesafter 
only remained 40 days, and the 1st invasion of 
then retired. The plague at Attica. 
Athens. 
429. Siege of Plataa. Naval ac- Birth of Plato. Eupolisand Phry- 
tions in the Corinthian gulf. nichus, the comic 
Death of Pericles. March poets, exhibit, 
of Sitalces against Perdic- 
cas. 
428. Third invasion of Attica un- Death of Anaxa- ITieHippolitusCo- 
derthecommandof Archida- goras, set. 72. ronifer of Euripi- 
mus. Revolt of all Lesbos, des acted. The 1st 
except Methymne, from the exhibitions of Pla- 
Athenians. Mitylene be- to, the comic poet, 
sieged towards the autumn. 
427. Fourth invasion of Attica, Gorg]as,theorator, Aristophanis a«m- 
under Cleomenes. Lesbos ambassador from 70X1?;. 
recovered by the Athenians. Leontium to A- 
Surrender of Plataea. Sedi- thens. 
tion of Corcyra. The Athe- 
nians send assistance to the 
Leontines in Sicily. 
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B.C. Events. 

426. TbePelopounesiansadvance 
as far as the isthmus under 
Agis, but retire in conse- 
quence of many earth- 
quakes. An action at Ta- 
nagra in which the Athen. 
are victorious. Lustration 
ofDelos. 

425. Eruption of Mount Etna, 
dth invasion of Attica, un- 
der Agis. Pylos occupied by 
the Athenians; and Sphacte- 
na^after an investment of 72 
days, surrendered to Cieon. 

424. Cythera occupied by the 
Athenians. March of Bra- 
sidas through Thessaly into 
Thrace ; he arrives before 
Acanthus. Hermocrates, 
theSyracusan,distinguished 
in' Sicilian affairs. Battle 
of Delium. Amphipolis 
taken by Brasidas from 
Thucydides. Death of 
Sitalces. 

423. A truce made for a year. 
Thespiae destroyed by the 
Thebans. The temple of 
Juno at Argos burnt. 



Philosophers, &c. Poets. 

Aristophanis BaiSu- 

Uermippi ♦opiMofo- 



The Acharnians of 
Aristophanes act- 
ed. 



Xenophon present The Equites of 
at the battle of Aristophanes act- 
Delium. ed. 

Thucydides at 
Amphipolis.. 



422. The truce ended, and hos- 
tilities renewed, till the Py- 
thian Games. Cleon sailed 
to Thrace. Deaths of Cleon 
and Brasidas. 

421. A truce for 50 years conclu- 
ded between the Athenians 
and Peloponnesians : con- 
cluded in the winter. 

420. Alcibiades effects a treaty 
between the Athenians and 
Argives. Athenian embas- 
sies were to be sent into 
Peloponnesus : Peloponne- 
sian embassies to Athens. 

419. Alcibiades went as strate- 
gu8 into the Peloponnesus. 

418. The Lacedaemonians and 
their allies gain a victory at 
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Thucydides ba- 
nished after his 
unsuccessful com- 
mand at Amphipo- 
lis; he remained 
in banishment 20 
years, part of the 
time in Thrace, at 

Protagoras^theSo- 
phist, comes to A* 
thens. 



Aristophanis »{ itfi- 



A ristophanisSf 70a;. 
Aristophanis alU^- 

Death of Cratinas. 
Eupolidis Mtfpixa^. 

Eupolidis KoTuuci;. 



Pherecratis "Ayj**. 
Eupolidis AdwXw- 

xo;. 

Edpolidis *A<rrfei' 

rtvrou 

Aristophanis Etp^vn* 



Jl. 
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B. C. Events. 

Mantinea; afterwards they 
'* retired homeland celebrated 
the festival Carnia. 

417. 14th year of the war ended. 

416. Melos surrendered to the 
Athenians, after existing as 
a state 700 years. 

415. The expedition sails to Si- 
cily. 
Recall of Alcibiades. 



Philosophers, £cc. 



Poets. 



Plato in his 14th Agathon gains the 
year. tragic prize. 



Andocides impri- 
soned od account 
of the mntilation of 
the Hermae ; after 
his escape, he 
visited Cyprus. 



414. 2d campaign in Sicily. Ar- 
rival of Gylippus. Enry^k 
medon sent with supplies 
from Athens. 

413. dd campaign in Sicily. 
Demosthenes sent thither. 
The Athenians, after various 
disasters at Syracuse, obli- 
ged to retreat. Nicias sur- 
renders. 



412. Lesbos, Chios, and £ry- 
thrae prepare to revolt. Al- 
cibiades sent by the Lace- 
daemonians to Asia. 

411. 3d treaty between the La- 
cedaemonians and Tissa- 
phernes. Constitution of 
the 400 framed by Antipbo, 
which lasted 4 months, 
fiattlo of Cynossema. 



410. Mindarus slain by Alcibia- 
des at Cyzicus. 



409. Thrasyllus sails to Samos, 
and enters Lydia; after 



Antipho, the 

Rhamnusian, fl. ; 
he was the tutor 
of Thucydides. 
Lysias returns 
from Thnrium to 
Athens. Antipho 
put to death. The 
history of Thucy- 
dides breaks ofif in 
the 21 st year of 
the war. 

Xenophon and 
Theopompus con- 
tinue the histoid ; 
the former for 48 
years, tlie latter 
for 17. 



Xenocles gains the 
tragic prise ; his 
plays, CEdipus, 
Lycaon, Baccha?, 
and^Athamas : era- 
rvfixSc, Euripides, 
second; his plays, 

"AXifaiP^pof, nu>MfA^' 

Aristophanis 'Ajlc- 
Anstophanis 'o$n- 

Hegpemonis Thasii 

Tiytcrrofjui-xpt : see 

a remarkable story 
about this repre- 
sentation. Atben. 
ix. 

Hegemon first in- 
troduced ' parody 
on the stage. 
Euripidis'Av^po|iA£Ja. 



The Lysistrata 
and Thesmopho- 
riazuss of Aristo- 
phanes. 



Herodotus is still 
employed on Ins 



Expenses of a tra- 
gic x<»C^y*ff 30 mi- 
nx; ofax°P^c av^pafy, 
9000 draohmap. 
Sopfaoclis 4»<X*XTi;- 

TV. 
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B. C. Events. 

the campaign he passes to 
Lampsaensy and winters 
there. 



408. The Athenians move from 
IjampsacQs. Alcibiades 
takes Selymbria and By- 
zantiom. 

407. Cyras is sent as satrap to 
his government of Asia 
Minor. Alcibiades retarns 
to Athens, and thence pro- 
ceeds to the siege of Andros. 
Lysander sent as vaCapx<»S' 
the deposing of Alcibiades, 
and the substitation of 10 
others. 

406. Sea-fight off Arginusae. 
Condemnation of the gene- 
rals. Dionysios becomes 
master of Syracuse : he 
reigned 38 years. 



Philosophers, &c. 
history, since he 
mentions, i. 130.^ 
a fact which hap- 
pened in this year. 
Plato begins to 
hear Socrates. 



405. Battle of ^gospotami. 
Conon after the defeat fled 
to Evagoras at Cyprus, with 
9, or, according to some, 
with 12 ships., 



^>4. Athens taken by Lysander 
in the spring. The 30 go- 
vern for 8 months, and are 
then attacked by Thrasybu- 
Ins, who occupied Pfayte. 
Death of Alcibiades daring 
the tyranny of the 30. 



Philistas, the his- 
torian, active in 
the party of Dio- 
nysius : he wrote 
a history of Sicily : 
the 1st part com- 
prehended a pe- 
riod of more than 
800 years, ending 
at the siege of 
Agrigentum : the 
2d part contained 
the history of the 
elder Dionysias. 



Poets. 
Expenses of a tra- 
gic xopnySff, 800 
drachmae ; of a x^* 
fo; okyifw, 5000 
drachmae. 

Euripidis 'Op«mif. 
Expense of a cy- 
clic chorus, 300 
drachmae. 
Birth of Antipha- 
nes, the comic 
poetr 
Stratlidis 'AiBfuneof- 

Sannyrionis A»ya>i. 



Euripides died the 
same day on which 
Dionysins usurp- 
ed the tyranny. 
The expense of 
dramatic exhibi- 
tions was divided 
between 2 choregi. 



Lysias banished 
after the battle of 
iEgospotami: he 
withdrew to Me- 
gara. 



Death of Sopho- 
cles at the age of 
90 : he gained 
the tragic prize 18 
times. 
Aristophanis jSm. 

Antimachus fl. 
Expense of a %o^n* 
yh in the under- 
mentioned years 
before Christ: 
March 410, tragic, 
3000 drachmae. 

May4l0, *y<^P«»Xop« 
2000 dr. 

Aug. 410, itvffi%}^ 

T«» 800 dr. 
March 409, mv^^mv 

X»g« 6000 dr. 
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B.C. 



Events. 



Philosophers, &c. 



403. Thrasybulns and his party 
expel the 30, and pablisb an 
amnesty. In this year, the 
archonship of Euclides, an 
alteration was made in the 
alphabet. 



402. 



401. The expedition of Cyrus 
the younger. 

Ist year of the war between 
£lis and Lacedaemon. 
Battle of Cunaxa. 



400. Return of the 10,000; they 
arrive at Cotyora, 8 months 
after the battle of Cunaxa, 
and enter the service of 
Seuthes. 

399. Thimbron commands in 
Asia, and in the same year 
superseded by Dercyllidas. 

398. Dercyllidas, after wintering 
inBithynia, comes to Lamp- 
sacus, where he is met by 
commissioners to prolong 
his command ; he makes 
a truce with Pharnabazns, 
passes into Chersonese, and 
besieges Atarnae. 

397. Dercyllidas receives orders 
to invade Caria, meets 
Pharnabazus and' Tissa- 
phernes in the vale of 



Thucydides re- 
turns from exile, 
cf. V. 26. 

Andocides came 
to the city. 
Lysias returns to 
Athens. 
Lysiae xar* *E(»«to- 

Andocides takes a 
share in public 
affairs. Archinns 
and Cephalus a- 
mong the leading 
orators. 

Xenophon went 
on the expedition 
with Cyrus. 
Ctesias, the bisto- 
rian,takenprisoner 
by Artaxerxcs, and 
employed as his 
physician. 
Andocides ttc^^ 

Mvcrrtipim* 



Death of Socrates. 
Plato withdraws 
to Megara, to 
Euclides. 
Ctesias brought 
his Persian history 
down to this year, 
beginning from 
Ninus and Semi- 
ramis ; his work 
was in 23 books; 
he also wrote In- 
dica. 

Birth of Xeno- 
crates. 



Poets. 
Spring 408, cyclic 

chor. 300 dr. 
Spring 404, x°e»f 

Tcat^tuVy 1600 dr. 
March 402, x«P«ff 

xw/Mixi;, 1600 dr. 

Spring402,wi/pp»x*'* 



Ccphisodorus 
gains the prize in 
comedy. 



The CEdipns Colo- 
neus acted under 
the superintend- 
ence of Sopho- 
cles, the grandson 
of Sophocles the 
poet. Telestes 
gains a ditbyram- 
bic prize. 



Astydamas, the 
tragic writer, first 
exhibited. 
Phiioxenus, Ti- 
rootbeus, and Te- 
lestes, fl. 
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Mspander, and concludes 
an armistice with Tissa- 
pbernes. 

396. Agesilaus passes with an 
arm J from Aulis to Ephe- 
sus, and commences his 1st 
campaign in Asia. 

395. Agesilaus gains a victory 
over the Persians near Sar- 
dis. Tithranstes sent to 
supersede Tissaphernes. 
Mission of Timocrates into 
Greece. Agesilaus pene- 
trates into Phrjgia and 
Paphlagonia. Lysander 
slain at Haliartus. 



Pbiiosophers, &c. 



Poets. 



394. Agesilaus withdraws from 
the satrapy of Pharnabazus, 
and returns home: he hears 
of the battle of Corinth at 
Amphipolis. The battles of 
Cnidus and Coronsea. 
Commencement of the Co- 
rinthian war. 



393. Sedition at Corinth^ and 
battle of Lecbaeum. Phar- 
nabazus with Conon ravages 
the coast of Peloponnese. 
The long walls of Athens 
restored. 

392. The Lacedaemonians under 
Agesilaus defeated by the 
Corinthians, and their allies 
under Iphicrates. Agesi- 
laus conducted thesurvivors 
home. 



Plato returns to 
Athens. Aristoxe- 
nus says that he 
was at 3 battles^ 
those of Tanagra, 
Corinth; and De- 
linm — ^not the ce- 
lebrated battles of 
Tanagra and De- 
lium, but some 
other actions in 
the Corinthian or 
Theban war. 
Xenophon accom- 
panies Agesilaus 
from Asia, and is 
banished from 
Athens ; he with- 
drew under Spar- 
tan protection to 
Scillus. 

Theopompus 
wrote the history 
of Greece in 12 
books,from the sea- 
fight at Cynossema 
tothatofCnidus^a 
period>of 17 years: 
beginning where 
Tbucydidesleftoff. 

Lysise MavriOiw io' 



Sophocles, the 
grandson of So- 
phocles, 1st exhi- 
bits tragedy com- 
posed by himself. 



Strattidis nora/Mio;. 



Xenarcbnsy the 

f*ifMypa^os, son of 

Sopbron, fl. at the 
court of Dionysius 
during the Rhe- 
gian war. 
Aristophanis 'Ex- 



1^ 
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391. Expedition of Agcsilaus The oratioB '(g^ Plato, the comio 
with the Achaeans into liprtms delivered by poet, exhibited. 
Acarnania. Andocides. 

380. The Acarnanians submit to 
the Achseans. Expedition 
of Ag^sipoliii into Argolis. 
10 Athenian ships sent to 
Cyprus to assist Evagoras, 
and captured by Teleutias. 
Thrasybulus sent out to 
oppose Teleutias, and slain 
at A spend us. 
389. Agirrbius succeeds Tbrasy- Plato's first visit 
bulus at Aspendus, and to Syracuse. 
Iphicrates goes to the Hei- iEsehines l>om 
lespont. about this time. 

388. Hierax, the admiral of the Aristophanes put Aristophanis nxov- 
Lacedaemonians; Antalci- to death. to? ^'. 

das sends Nicolochus to L#ysiaB 'oxu^7n«x6f. 
oppose him. Lysiae jJ^ig t»v *Apt- 

Cbabrias sails to Cyprus to (rnxfapovg xp»i^^t«t. 
assist Evagoras. 
Conon died of sickness at * 
Cyprus. 
387. Peace of Antalcidas, from Callisthenes, the Antiphanes began 
which Evagoras was ex- historian, com- to exhibit 
cepted. mences his histo- 

ry of Greece in 10 
books, from this 
year, and carries 
it down 30 years, 
to the taking of 
the temple at 
Delphi by Philo- 
melus. 
386. The Plataeans restored to 
their country from Athens, 
in consequence of the mea- 
sures of Agesilaus with the 
Thebans. 
385. Siege of Mantinea by Age- Androtion begins 
sipolis. In this war Pelo- to engage in pub- 
pidas and Epaminondas lie affairs, 
were wounded, and rescued 
by Agesipolis. 
A great sea-fight between 
Evagoras and the Persians 
near Cyprus. 
384. Birth of Aristotle. 

Ctesias remained 
till this lime at the 
court of Persia. 
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383. 

382. 1st campaign of the Olj^n- Birth of Demo- 
thian war. Phoebidas sthenes, 
seizes the Cadmea. A my n- 
tas at this time king of 
Macedon. 
381. Siege of Phlias by Agesi- Democritas conti- 
laas. noes his travels 

till his 80th year. 
380. Death of Agesipolis. Eva- Isocratis nainyvpi- Death of Philoxie- 
goras in Cypros defeated in xoc* nus. 

a sea-fight by the Persians. 
379. Polybiades finishes the 
Olynthian war. Surrender 
of Pblius after a siege of 20 
months. The Cadmea re- 
covered by the Tfaeban ex- 
iles. 
378. Cleombrotus marches into Death of Lysias. 
Boeotia in the middle of 
winter. Attempt of Spho- 
drias on the Pirseus. Ex- 
pedition of Agesilaus into 
Boeotia. 
377. 2d expedition of Agesilaus 

into Boeotia. 
376. Chabrias wins a naval en- Demosthenes left Anaxandrides, th^ 
gagement at Naxos, in an orphan in bis comic poet, fl. 
which Phocion distin- 7th year, 
guisfaes himself. 10th and 
last year of the war between 
Evagoras and Artaxerxes. 
375. Cleombrotas opposes the The exhibitiont ^ 

Thebans in Phocis. Poly« Eubulas, Araros 

damas of Tfaessaly comes andAnaxandrides^ 

to Sparta. poets of the mid- 

dle comedy. 
374. Death of Evagoras. Isocratis w^rtunos. 

373. Timothens appointed to op- Callistratus, the 
poseMnasippusatCorcyra; orator, and Iphi- 
bnt superseded by Iphicra- crates prosecute 
tes before he sailed, and put Timotheus, who is 
to death. acquitted, by the 

influence of Pherae 

and Alcetas. . : 

372. Timotheus goes to Asia. Among the most Astydamas gains 
Iphicrates still continued in eminent orators of the prize in trage- 
the command of the fleet, this period were, dy. 

Leodamas, Calli- 
stratns,Aristophon 
the Azenian, Ce* 



N 
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phalus and Thra- 
sybulus Colyt- 
tians, and Dio- 
phantas. 
371. Congress at Sparta. Thebes Callistratas and 
excladed from the treaty. Melanopus pre- 
The battle of Leucf ra. sent at the con- 

Megalopolis founded. gross at Sparta. 

*0 Tipi Trie 'l^ixparot/f 
ftxoyoc Xoyof wpoj 'Ag- 
fAoiiQv falsely a- 
scrihed to Lysias, 
who died 7 years 
before. 
370. Agesilaus is sent into Area- Democritus now 

dia. Jason of Pherae slain, at the age of 90. 
369. 1st invasion of Laconia. 
The Thebans arrive at 
Mantinea. 

Polyphron of Pherae slain ; 
succeeded by Alexander. 
368. The Thebans enter Pelo- Eudoxus of Cni- Aphareus exhibits 

ponnese. dus fl. tragedy. 

367. Archidamus gains the tear- Aristotle, in his Dionysius gains 
less victory. Embassy of 18th year, comes Ihe tragic prize, 
Pelopidas to Persia. Death to Athens, and with the Awrpa •'£*■ 
of the elder Dionysius, after lives near Plato. ''V<'f« 
a reign of 38 years. 
366. Expedition of Epaminon- IsocrsiiW A fxS^a^Mu 
das into Achaia. A defen^ 
sive alliance concluded be- 
tween Athens and Arcadia. 
Corinth and Phlius makfe a 
separate peace with Thebes. 
365. War of Arcadia and Elis. Demosthenes IW- 

f^ffBfi, after having 
completed his 17tlt 
year. 
-364. Archidamus invades Area- Demosthenes 
dia. The Arcadians and brings his gnar- 
Pisatans celebrate the O- dians to trial, 
lympic games. ThisOlym- Isaei irt^l toD 4><X7- 
piad therefore not counted xT^wof xx^pou, 
by the Eleans, because they 
did not participate in the 
celebration. 
363. Philistus wrote 5 

years of the histo- 
ry of Dionysius 
the younger, in 2 
books, endiqg at 
this year. 
303. 4th expedition- of Epami- Xenophon con- 
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none] as into Peloponnese. dudes his Hclle- 
Sj)arta assaulted. Battle nics at the death 
oK Mantinea, in which Epa- of Epaminondas. 
Diinondas fell. Auaximenes also 

concludes bis his- 
tory in 12 books, 
at the same pe- 
riod, bejcinning 
from the Theogo- 
ny. 

.^chines, the 
orator, present at 
Mantinea. 
361. A general peace, in which Birth of Dinar- 
Ihe Messcnians are includ- chas, the orator, 
ed. Callistratus ba- 

nished. 
3C0. Timolheus repulsed at Am- Theoporapus, the 
phipolis. Chabrias sent, and Chian,commenced 
then 10 ambassadors, to ar- bis history of Phi- 
range the affairs of Thrace, jip from this year, 

in 58 books. 

Isai wigl ToO *Ayviov 

359. Accession of Philip : he The death of Xe- 
dcfeats Argaeus at Methone ; nophon was placed 
declares Amphipolis a free \" this year by 
city, makes peace with the Stesiclides. 
Athenians, attacks and de- 
feats the Paeonians, and 
gains a great victory over 
the lllyrians. 

Alexander of Pherae slain. 
358. Amphipolis taken by Philip. Is^i MpEtfmBovg, 
An Athenian expedition in- 
to Euboea. 
357. The Social war began. The Death of Demo- Death of Timo- 
Phocians ffnder Philomelus critus at the age theus, the Mile- 
seize Delphi. of 104, and of sian, who intro- 
Chios besieged by Chares Hippocrates. duced a softer 
and Chabrias. Death of Demophilus, the style into music. 
Chabrias. son of Ephorns, 
Dion sails from Zacynthns, continues the bis- 
and lands in Sicily. ^ry of the Sacred 

war, begun by his 
father. 

' Caliisthenes wrote 
a history of Greece, 
^ and brought it 
down to the seiz- 
ure of the temple 
at Delphi by Phi- 
lomelus. 
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DijrlliiSy the Athe- 
nian, began big 
history from the 
seisare of the tem- 
ple, in 38 books. 
356. Birth of Alexander : the Pbilistus defeated Alexis, the comic 

news reached Philip when and slain by the poet, fl. 

he had taken PoUdsea. The Syracnsans. 

temple of Diana at Ephesns Isocratis vcplE^p^q;. 

burnt. Dionysius expelled 

from Syracuse, after a reign 

of 12 years. 
355. 3d and last campaign of the Demosthenes be- 

Social war. Chares, Timo- gan to make 

theas, and Iphicrates are speecheis on pub- 
sent with a fleet. Peace lie affairs ; and his 

with the confederates; pro- first was that 

moted by Eubalns, the ora- against , Andro- 

tpr. tioB. 

Demosthenes «<pl 

Isocrates vel 

Aphareus «»?! ^yn- 

iovtug %^hg MtyeaiKti- 

354. Trial and condemnation of Demosthenes vegt 
Timotheus for treason ; he tw' (rvtAfxo^twf, 
is fined 100 talents. 
353. Death of Dion. Philip Isocrates rtfi ^yn- Theodectes of 
seizes on Pagasse, and be- ^oa-ws wpoc Ava-lfM- Pha8elis,tlie tragic 
gins the siege of Methone, X^'* poet and orator, 

from which Demosthenes Demosthenes lutra contended with 
seems to date the hostile TtfMxp&rovs — ^wlp Isocrates of Apol- 
projects of Philip against MiyaXowoXiwr. lonia, Theopom- 

Greece. pus, and Nao- 

crates, for the 
prize of oratory 
given by Artemisia 
in honor of her 
husband. 
352. Lycopfaron of Pherae calls Demosthenes 

in Onomarchus, who is de- speaks his 1st 
feated and slain by Philip. Philippic. 
Jjycophron surrenders Phe- 
rae, and joins Phaillus. 
Philip attempts to pass the 
straits of Thermopylae, but 
prevented by the Athenians. 
War of Lacedaemon and 
Megalopolis. 
351. Demosthenes vt^l 

350. Expedition of Phocion into Demosthenes ^po? Demosthenes xfn- 
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Euboea, and battle of Tamy- Boiwtov -xtfH tov ow- yS; at the Diony- 
use. f*»TOf. sia, when the of- 

fence of Midias 
was comoiitted. 
349. The Olyntbian war. 3 em- The Olynthiacs Still 3 annual fes- 
bassies sent from Olynthus spoken; each ora- tivals in honor of 
to Athens, and 3 expeditions tion followed by fiacchos: 
sent from Athens to its as- one of the 3 expc- 1. t» h Utipmiu 
sistance. ditions. 2. to. Atimio. 

Eubulas in oppo- 8. t* Iv 'ao-tm. 
sition to Demo- 
sthenes. 
348. Philip conquers the Olyn- Demosthenes HeracUdes, the 
tliians in. 2 engagements, against Midias, 2 comic poet, fl. 
aud shuts them up within years after the 
their walls. ^(w^oXri. Eubulus 

assisted Midias, 
and possessed 
great influence. 
347. Olynthus taken by Philip. Death of Plato on Anaxandridcs ex- 
After the capture, Philip his birth-day, aged hibits his comedies 
celebrates the Olympia at 82 : after this at the Olympia. 
Dium. event, Aristotle re- 

moves to Atarnse. 
Demosthenes '^go; 

346. 1st embassy from Athens Isocratis ^ixiimos. 

about the peace, which was Demosthenes 'x^s 

made in the same year, be- Ei^ovxf^rjv c^ta-ts, 

tween the Athenians and Demosthenes irtfl 

Philip. (Iftfffis. 

The Phocian war ended. 
345. JBschinis xaw T*- 

344. Timoleon sails from Corinth, Aristotle, after 3 
and gains Syracuse. years' stay at Atar- 

nae, goes to Mity- 
lene. 
Demosthenis x^ra 

343. Timoleon completes the Demosthenes ««ei Antiphanes bdvg: 
conquest of Syracuse, and *Axov»i<rou. now abont64 years 

sends Dionysius to Corinth. Demosthenes and old, sUU exhibits 
An Athenian expedition ^schincs wipl Ha- comedy, 
.sent into Acarnania to ^a'jrpi<r^Us. 
counteract Philip, who was Theopompus, the 
there before his Scythian Chian, in his his- 
expedition. tory of Philip, 

wrote 3 books, 
N containing the 

transactions in Si- 
cily, from the reign 
of Dionysius the 
elder to the expul- 
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342. Philip's expedition into 
Thrace, where he spent 10 
months, and wintered. 
Diopithes, the Athenian ge- 
neral (the father of Menan- 
der), stationed at the Hel- 
lespont. 



341 . Philip still in Thrace, where 
he wintered. 



340. Philip, after an unsaccessfal 
attempt on Perinthns, be- 
sieges Bjzantiam. 
Demosthenes recommends 
an alliance with Persia : 
an embassy is sent, and the 
alliance is formed. 



339. Continuation of the siege of 
Byzantium. The treaty of 
peace concluded with Phi- 
lip, B.C. 346. is now bro- 
ken, and the Athenians pre- 
pare for war. 

Timoleon defeats the Car- 
thaginians at the dver Cri- 
mesus. 

' 338. Philip, chosen general of 
the Amphictyons, seizes on 
Elatea and Cytinium. De- 
cree of Demosthenes for 
negociating an alliance with 
Thebes. Battle of Chsro- 
nea: Archidamus slain on 
the same day. 
337. Death of Timoleon. 



Philosophers, &c. 
sion of Dionysius 
the younger. 
Aristotle comes to 
the courtof Philip. 
Isocrates, aet. 94, 
beg^s to compose 
the Pamthenaic 
oration, which en- 
gaged him 3 years. 
Demosthenes vifi 

Birth of £picurus. 
Demosthenes "jr^fi 
Tttly h Xcpo-ov^o-w; and 

xara ^iXIttttov rpivog ; 
and xuTo. ^iX^Ttrou 
TeTflsprof. 

Ephorus brought 
his history of^ 
Greece down to 
this year, com- 
mencing from the 
restoration of the 
Heraclidae. 
The leading ora- 
tors at this time 
were, Eubulus, A- 
ristophon, Hege- 
sippus, Philocra- 
tes, Cephisophon. 
Diyllus continues 
the history of E- 
phorus till the 
death of Philip. 
Xenocrates suc- 
ceeds. 
Speusippus. 
Anaxarchus, the 
companion of 

Alexander, fl. 
Death of Isocrates. 



Poets. 



Birth of Menan- 
der, the nephew of 
Alexis, who in- 
structed him. 



Aphareus exhibits 
tragedy till this 
year, having in 28 
years produced 
about 36 tragedies. 



Lycnrgi xara Avo-i* 



Lycurgus, the ora- 
tor, restored the 
credit of comic 
exhibitions at the 
Liehaean festival : 
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and enacted ho- 
nors for the 3 great 
tragic poets. 
336. Philip slain^ and socceeded Dinarcfaus, xt. 26, Amphis seems to 
by his son Alexander, then begins to compose have exhibited his 
St. 20. orations. Koc/ft; in this year. 

335. Alexander, in the spring of After the destrac- Philippides, the 
this year, proceeds against tion of Thebes, comic poet, fl.; he 
the Tribaili and Illyrians in Alexander de- was one of the 6 
Thrace ; during his absence manded the ful- who were selected 
the Thebans revolt Alex- lowing orators to by grammarians as 
ander retams, and sacks be delivered up to the st^dards of 
Thebes. him according to the new comedy: 

Arrian — Demo- the 6 were, Phile- 
sthenes, Lycargns, mon, Menander, 
Hyperides, Poly- Diphilus, Philip- 
enctus. Chares, pides, Posidippas, 
€haridemus,Ephi- Apollodoms. 
altes, Diotimas, 
andMocrocles: ac- ^ 
cording to Plu- 
tarch — Demo- 
sthenes, Polyene- 
tus, Ephialtes, Ly- 
curgns, Moerocles, 
Damon, Calli- 
sthenes,and Chari- 
demns. Alexander 
was propitiated by 
,, /„ , Demades. 
334. Alexander passes the Hel- Aristotle comes 
lespont: battle of the ^^ Athen.s, and 
Granicus: he conquers teaches in the 
Caria, and takes Halicar- Lyceum for 13, 
nassus. some say for 12, 

vears 
333. Alexander reduces Lycia, Demosthenes xori Death of Antipha- 
and arrives at Gordiom. ewxpfwu. nes, the comic 

Battle of Issus. Moerocies appear- poet. 

ed for Theocrines. 
332. Tyre taken after a siege of Demosthenes wpSf Stephanus, the 
7 months. After the cap- ^^pfUMva iicif ianiov. comic poet, ft. . 
ture of Gaza, Alexander 
marches to Egypt, founds 
Alexandria, goes to the 
oracle of Hammon, and re- 
turns to Memphis, where 
he winters. 
331. Alexander enters Pheeni- Lycurgi xar* 'Ag*- 
cia, and arrives at Thap- o-ToyHVowf. j^Demo- 
sacus. Battle A)fArbela. sib.] x«Tet *Afi- 
About the time of the battle (rToyiirom, 
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of Arbela, Agis is defeated 
ERd ilaiii by Antipater. 

390. Dwrhis sinii. Alexander 
conqners the country bor- 
deriDgon Ibe Caspian, Hyr-* 
cania, and the Mardi: tra- 
verses Parthia and Asia, 
and pursues Bessus throuj^h 
the Zarangsei, Drangiana, 
and Arachosia, thence a- 
cross the mountains of Ca- 
but northwards to Bactra. 

339. Alexander passes the Oxos 
to Maracanda, founds Alex- 
andria on the Tanais, passes 
the Tanais, and engages the 
Scythians: after this cam- 
paign he winters at Bactra. 

328. Alexander's 7tb campaign 
in Asia is entirely employed 
in Sogdiana: he winters 
at Nautaca. 

327. Roxana, the daughter of 
Oxyartes, taken by Alex- 
ander, who proceeds to the 
Hydaspes. Defeat of Porus. 



Philosophers, ficc. 



Lyewrgi »mvm Am- 

jBschlnis )uit« Km* 
«4>«wT0f. Demo- 
sthenes mfilri^ajov. 



Poets. 



Philemon begins 
t» exhibit comedy 
a littfe earlier than 
Menander, 



Demosthenes xaTa 

Epicurus begins to 
form his system of 
philosophy. 

Crates, the cynic, 
fl. 



'Ayriv, a satiric dra- 
ma, exhibited in 
the camp of Alex- 
ander, on the 
banks of the Hy- 
daspes, after the 
revolt of Harpalus. 
A victory of the 
Xopoff »fig£» is re- 
corded this year. 



326. Alexander sails down the 
Indian rivers, and reaches 
the mouth of the Indus; 
from thence he marches to 
Pnra, on the confines of 
Carmania ; leaving Near- 
chus to prosecute his voy- 
age. 

325. Death of Hephaestion at 
Ecbatana, followed by A- 
lexander's expedition a- 
gainst the Cossaei. 



324. After the Cossaean war, 
Alexander approached Ba- 
bylon. 



Demadis imlf 



TTlt 



Demetrius Phala- 
reus begins to ap- 
pear in public af- 
fairs about the 
time of the flight 
of Harpalus to A- 
tbens. 

Demosthenes «<fl 
rns Twy iwpwf, he 
is condemned in 
this action, and 
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sentenced to pay 
a fine of 50 talents; 
which being ana* 
ble to pay, be re- 
tires into banish- 
ment to Troezen 
and ifigina. 
323. Death of Alexander; after After Alexander's 

which the Lanoian war. death, Demosthe- 

nes is recalled 
from banishment 
on the motion of 
his relation, Demo. 
Deathof Diogenes, 
the cynic, at the 
age of 90, nearly. 
322. Cratems comes to the as- Death of Demo- 

sistance of Antipater from sthenes by poison, 

Asia. Battle of Cranon, in the island of 

where the Athenians were Calanria, near 

defeated by Craterus and Troezen, 2 months 

Antipater. A Macedonian after the battle of 

garrison enters Manychia, Cranon. 

and the Athenian democra- Uyperides pat to 

cy is dissolved. deathby Antipater. 

Aristotle retires 
from Athens to 
Cbalcis, where he 
dies; he is suc- 
ceeded by Theo- 
phrastus. 

^21 ?!!I"''^"* .^- .u** Menander obtains 

Athens during the ^he victory with 

i^ ^!??».''5"''iu'''; h's 1st comedy the 
lowed the death of *q.^ 

Demosthenes. ^ 

^^' Diphilus of Sinope 

exhibited comedy 
at the same time 
with Menander ; 
he died at Smyr- 

^^^' A victory with the 

318. Death of Antipater, more Demades put to X.opo; d.,l^^u 
than 80 years old. <*eath by Cassan- 

der, for having in- 
sulted his father in 
a letter to Perdic- 
cas. 
317. Death of Phocion. The orators He- 

Philip Arrhidaeus put to gemon and Pytho- 
dcath by Oiympias. cles were put to 
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Agathocles, tyrant of. Siyra- death with Pho- 

cuso. ' <^ioP » Demetrius 

Census at Athepumade by Pbalareiis and 

Demetrius Pbalar/eus of Callimcdon esca- 

those who inhabited Attica, ppd. 
The sum total of4)opulatioii 
seems to have been [from 
Athen. vi. p. 2726.] 431,000 

souls. Al •!• "t 

316. Campaign of Antigonus Alexidis u»o; 

against Eumenes in Upper [ 'r'""' ^"^ '™^'*^ 

Asia. Cassander besieges cuw.j .» 

Oiympias at Pydna. 

316. War reiiowf^ between An- Polemo succeeds 

tigonus and Eumenes, Xenocrates, who 

Oiympias, being besieged died at the age of 

by Cassander, is captured ^2, according to 

and put to death. Cassan- some, or 84, ac- 

der rebuilds Thebes. cording to others. 

3] 4. ^schines died at 

Samos, set. 75. 

313. 

312. Demetrius defeated at Gaza 
by Ptolemy and Seleucus; 

After the battle Seleucus - . ^ 

took possession of Babylo- 
nia. 

311. 

31Q. Agathocles lands in Africa Ep'curus, in his 
after his defeat at Himera. ^2d year, began to 

teach at Mitylene 
and Lampsacus. 
309, 

308. Marsyas of Pella, 

the historian of 
Macedon, fl. ; his 
history commen- 
ced with the 1st 
king of Macedon, 
and continued to 
the invasion of 
Syria by Alexan- 
der, after Alexan- 
dria was built. 
307. Demetrius approaches the Lycurgus honored Demetrius, the co- 
Piraeus, besieges Munychia, with a statue, and mic poet, contem- 
and occupies Megara. Dinarchus ba- porary with Seleu- 

Agathoclcs quits Africa, nished. cus and Agatho- 

having been nearly 4 years Stilpo in Megara, cles; therefore be- 
there, at its capture by longing to the new 

Demetrius. comedy. 

306. Demetrius, after the libera- Epicurus having Alexis, the comic 
tion of Athens, defeats Pto- taught at Mitylene poet, still alive ; 
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B.C. Events.' ". Philosophers, ficc Poets. .' 

lemy in a great sea-fight. andLampsacasfor he had exhibited 
After that action,Aiitigoila8^ 6yearsy retarns to comedy at least 50 
Lysimacbus, Seleacus, aid Athens. years before. . 

Ptolemy, assane the title of Pbitochorus, the 
king. historian, anihor 

of the *AT«f, holds 

the oflSce of Ufi- 

crxoTo; at Athens. 
S05. Theopompus, the 

. 'historian,8tillalive. 
304. Siege of Rhodes by De- 
metrius. 
303. Peace concluded with the ' Anaxippns, a wri- 

Rbodians. Demetrius af- ter of the new co- 

terwards sails to Greece nie<ly, fl. 

to oppose Cassanden . ^ ^ 

302. Campaign of Demetrios in I^emqchares, ne« Arcbedioiis, the 
Greece against Cassander. phew of D^oa- comiopoetyfl. 
Aotigonus moves into Cap- thenes,is banished, 
padocia against Lysima- *" consequence of 
cbus. Seleucus apfiFoaohes an indictment pre- 
from Upper Asia. The 3 ferred by Strato- 
kings winter in Asia. c'es, a tool of De- 

metrius. 
301. Demetrius, after his initia- Hieronymus of Philippides the co- 
tion into the Elensinian Caixiia, the histo- mic poet fl. He 
mysteries at Athens, joins «ao> A* ; he had was very intimate 
his father at Ephesus. The ^pen t^« compa- with Lysimaciiof , 
3 kings engage at Ipsus. nion of Eumenes, 
Peathof Antigonus,«t.81. £^- C. 320.] and 

fell i(ito the hand 

x>f Antigen us pa 

the deaSi of Eu- 
menes : he was 

one of the Ist 

Greek writers who 

treated of Roman 

history, though 

briefly ; he seems 

to have written 2 

historical works, 

and vigl Twv l^tyoywv. 

The Iwtywv wer« 
Pyrrhus and bis 
contemporaries, as 
Eumenits, Aptlge- 
nus, and their con- 
temporaries, were 

the ^ta^OXOt. -r 

^00^ Birth of Lycon,the 

peripatetic, whp 
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Tnony in their favor. They betray, likewise^ that " stupendous 
ignorance/' \shich disgraces the assertions of Voltaire, in bdsty 
decisions, words badly spelts and wrong numerical calci|l»lions; 
yet many of them are valuable to the student for their ingenuity 
and occasional parallels, though, after the following selection, 
few, except his admirers, will be much concerned about the 
entire volume. 

No. f)3. ** %oXiTiKos originally signified citizen : it now means 
enemy of citizens. 

107* " it is asserted, that luxury was the ruin of the Romans; 
but the empire continued near 500 years after the ruin of the 
republic. If they had not desired pleasures and luxury, why did 
they aim at conquest f Highwaymen rob to share the spoik they 
obtain. A temperate people may dispense with luxuries. At 
once to plunder and be temperate, is impossible. The Romans 
may be called a plundering, virtuous, vicious, warlike, effemi- 
nate, legislating, knavish, superstitious, philosophical nation. 

110. '^ At Rome, under the emperors, no man published his 
opinions but at the risk of his life. Maternus, in the reign of 
Vespasian, composed the tragedy of Cato ; but he did not ven- 
ture to develope the character of that great citizen; he described 
it with a feebleness suited to the times. Deteriorem reddidit^ 
ui securioremjaceret. 

115. "True eloquence has always been unknown in Asia, 
Who is there to persuade? Slaves. 

135. '^ The Latin language must be better understood in 
France than elsewhere; for Naudot imitated Petronius so accu- 
rately as to deceive alt Europe ; and it was in France only that 
he was detected. Dr. Statelius, of Spalatro iii Dalinatia- (a 
palace near Salona, built by Diocletian for his retreat), was the 
person who, it is said, furnished Naudot with the new fragments 
of Petronius. But by what chance were these fragments attach- 
ed to a manuscript of Tibullus and Properlius ? 

139. ** Cajsar composed a tragedy of CEdipus, and a book 
on grammar. Tanquam scopulum, said he, Jugias ir^olent 
verhunij, He also made an epigram against Terence : 

Lenibus atque utinam scriptis adjuncta vis 
Comica, ut aequato virtus polleret hoiiore 
Cum Grascis, neque in hac despectus parte jaceres. 

• 140. " It was Lucceius whom Cicero requested to praise him 
in his histdry. We do not possess the history of Lucceius, but 
we have Cicero's letter. The first president Harlai said to Aug. 
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de Thou, ' I do all I can to eqtitle myself lo a place in your 

141. '^Our verses in rhyme are mueh inferior to the .Greek 
and Latin cadences. The ancients worked in marble; we in 
stone, 

161. ** Magnanimity of the Romans. — Cicero: ' Juro me 
salvasse rempublicam !\ Scipio : 'Let us go, and give thanks to 
the gods for my victories!' Rufus, setting off for his govern- 
merit in Asia, and accused ' by two Romans : ' 1 appoint you 
my lieutenants; watch over my conduct.'. Otho: / Satii bel* 
lavimm,.fortuna et egoT and kills himself. ' t/ifere/ .writes 
Trajan ; his correspondent starts difficulties ; ' abutere. ergo^ 
&c/ 

162. ''The. condemnation of Ligarius fell from, the hand of 
Caesar as he was listening to Cicero pleading in . bis behalf. 
This is finer than the trait of Alphonso^ king of Naples, wbo 
would not brush iaway a fly from his lip, till the conclusion of 
an harangue which was addressed to him, 

192. *' Sixty nations of Gaul erected a temple to Augustus in 
Lyons, then newly built : it is now the monastery of £nay« It 
bad belongmg to it a provision for 300 augurs: there still remains 
the epitaph of a comedian, who was both priest and augur. 

}d7. '^ Plutarch calls Rome a Phoenix, because she was often 
restored from her ashes. Since his time the parallel would be 
more striking. 

257. '' Ovid mentions a multitude of illustrious writers of his 
time who are unknown to us. (JUltimade Ponto,) Marsus, 
Rabirius, Priscus, Pedo, Carus, Severus, inventor of the chant 
royal, Sabinus, Largus, Cameriaus, Marcus Trinacrius, I^pus, 
Tiirannus, a celebrated tragic poet, Melissus, a celebrated comic 
poet^ Proculus, the equal of Callimachus, &c. 
' 4^56. " Cicero says that Rosciiis was so rich, that he perform- ^ 
ed gratis for ten years^ in which time he might, have gamed -two 
millions [83,000/. sterling]; and that the salary of the actress- 
Oionysia was eq\ial to his. ^sopus left behind him, a fortune- 
of five millions [200,000/. sterling]. Nero performed the prin- 
cipal characters in tjie tragedies of Canace, (Edipus, Hercules,- 
and Orestes: it was the fashion of the day. The virtuous Thra-i 
sea Partus had played at the theatre at Padua. 

2.59. " It has not been sufficiently attended to, that there iii 
notbii^ admirable, in Lucretius butl^is moral sentiments. ^ Ex-* 
quisite descriptions^ sublime morality, infantine philosophy, con-: 
stitute.tbe pvecisecharacter of his poem. v 
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305. '' Misson i'elates that he ba^ a sea-calf atting ob hb 
hinder parts, as spaniels sometimes do. This renders leflb 
remarkable the story told by Solinus, of a young man who was 
carried and bronght back by a dolphin from Bai« to Pilted^ 
the story of Arion, and that of Androcles. 

347* ** The productions of Greece resemble Greiece; she was 
full of superstitions and puerilities ; but with all this the Greeks 
were the first nation in the world. 

364. ** Muratori assures us that the chevaux de Jrise, which 
we believe a modem indention, was known to the ancients* 

378. '^ The innocent impostures of Bernard Picart^ the en* 
graver, are w^II -known, 

'^ How many literary forgeries ! False Berosus, the pretended 
books of the Sibyls, Hermes Trismegistus, Decretals, Maccha- 
bees, De Tribu$ Impostoribus, De Gloria, a part of Petroniusi 
&c. 

385. '^ There is scarcely a code of laws in the world that has 
not emanated from robbers in their caverns. The Romans were 
robbers. The same were the Goths, the Vandals, the Hufns, 
aod the Franks. History everywhere presents us with devotion 
and murder. Justice has found no refuge on earth but within 
the boundaries of petty republics. 

402. >' Alphonso> king of Arragon, besieging Gaieta, was 
firing on one of its houses. ^ It belonged to Cicero/ said aonie 
one to him* He desisted." 

To these miscellanies succeed some ^' Observations on the 
French Language," which appear to be rather the result of 
conjecture than study : e. g. 

13* /^ There are scarcely any compounds in the Latin. Pulh 
Ucola is almost tlie only one. All the proper names of the 
Greeks are compounds. 

14. *' There are no words in the French language derived 
from the Greek but those relating to the arts. This is a suffi- 
cient proof that the Greeks established a factory, not a colony^ 
at Marseilles, and that the Celtic language prevailed there.** 
- This deduction is indeed bold, but the gramtoarians who deny 
the premises, should consider Peyroh*s etymologies, ^fao derives 
many Greek words from the Celtic. 

16. ^ How many proofs have we that the Latins pronotmced 

the Uf ou: lupus, loup: Ululatns; Jurca, fourchef We d6 feot 

say cucumbre, but caucombre, from cucumer, Which was pifo^ 

nouttced toucoumer. • >, . 

28. '' The Romans never employed ^d^uch idle terms as- mftni" 
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mmif jharriblemetd^ Jkrmuewunt, tris kumblminU We use 
tbem ID conversation on every occasion* The reaaoo, scarcil^ 
of ideas. 

: 37* ''TimsIatiBg word for word producef aa unintdligibk 
jargon: 

' Me tabula sacer 
Votiva paries indicat uvida 
Suspendisse potenti 
* Vestioienta maris Deo, • 

* Moi d'une pdnture, devoui, votive, k mur indipie Us kumides 
ifvoir suspendu aupumant k$ habits de la mer au I)ieu*^ 
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UNPUJSUSHED NOTES ON STaABQ. ' 

By Cluvkrius. 

No. II. — [Continued from No, LXL} 

P#94. *N£pm,' CI. Rede Nip^of — Promontorium in Ar- 
iabris locat. Sic ipse Strabo p. 106. ' 

P. 95. Ke\Tol. CI. Oronino. KeXuxol: ut Ptolomteus et 
Alela : M* X^egit Is. Casaubonus Kekrtxdi in Comment. (p« 8. 
q. V.) quae^ procul dubio^ vera lectio est* 

P. 96. Ka%!(iovos» CI. Vide Comment. 

P. 101. KeiJi,[jLivco, CI. Gebenna Latinis. 

P. 104. EItcov Aixeia. Deest. CI. *086(r(rsta %i\ig sc. Ulj- 
bippo. Certum est de urbe loqui vel ex hoc quod proxima 
padna sequitur. ' 

F. 105. "lU re xa) reov vep), &c. Vide Comment. 

lb. AoDplag. CI. Infra est bac eadem pagina JoJ^io^ — ^se-- 
quenti pagma rtS Aovpia — pagina 115. tou Jovp/ou— -sed paullo 
post ToS Joups/ot;. Legendum Aovfiog nominativo ci et in obli- 
quis per 1. P. 1.12. 6 Aovplxg. Latini omnes habent Darius 
et Ptolomsus Aoptos — forte intelligit u. 

lb. KtXjifit^pm. CI. Hoc certe faisum, — (Deest.) 

Ih. Bmv%. CI. Potuit in hoc nomine errasse Strabo. Aut 
valde corrMplus est hie locus. Maxima suspicio est duos hujc 
diversos voluisse fluvios Strabonem— fortasse iVaijSiv et itf/vioy. 
Nfim et Ptolomanis et Mela Nebin et Minium hoc loco a^o- 
sount. 
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;P. 108. Alki^anus.^ CL. hsgo rJE'i&yMeifov^ ex. loofr in^^pftgi* 
112* circa fin. .queni locum.yide.^^ . , , . i . . ..u y ' n- 

lb. AlkniTavwv, CI. Aar^ToutcLv lego. Hoc idem . omniiio 
lioineD^ cum eo quod paulio.ante poauit^ c^ €0 apparet. quod 
illos 60. JTiSijrayov; inter Oretanes et Iberum posuit-^Hos taw 
inter Iberum et Indigetes. Quq9 ipse Ptolomasua appellavic 
AaviTavovSf ut ipse Strabo infra. M. pag. IIO, ^e^«br«y. 

lb. ASSufu, CK Seq. p^« "A^i^a* . - : 

P. 110. KapraXla;. CL.Eadem est quae PtoloniQus Tuifh 
ouAia (appiellavitV . 

A^Tav'oov, Ci. 'AeoiTasfaif^ Ut supra. 

AagfoXui^TOiv. CI. Scriberem 'Mijc^flov (liaetani's Ptoloroeos 
Jndigetes conjungit) infra nai aXAcoy toio6t»v ^ixp^ * Efinoptlottf^ 
Mr Infra ^Ey^icofirai et 'EfA%opiTms* 

lb. Berripwv. CI. Videtur idem esse quod a Ptolondaeo Ba» 
tulon. 

P. 111. To fLsv. CI. De boc Tide qtiod notavi ad Coaimw 

P. 112. Sepyovvrluv. CI. £xpungendum p. 

KovtfTxoi;. CI. Super pag. ]07. in Comm. diximus. 

*A(rTvpoov. CL Non placet variatio ilia crebra per u et ou. 

AhTTavm. CI. Vide Comm. 

Jovcrcove^. CI. Lego ex Plinio et Ptolomseo /TjXlyScoye; : sed 
obstat Appianus, quem nunc inspicere non Hcet — igitur non 
temere mutanduni. . ' 

I^iS^ravo/.' CI. Ptolomseus Edetani. 

P. 1 15. Ba\sptSa$. CI. L,ego Bukeaptiag — seq.pag.BoXffojm^* 

P. 117, "A^ixuTM. CI. T^v UjSuXav— ut Ptolomaus. 

J.W.M. 
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Hemarks on a Passage in the ninth Book of Homer's Iliadm 

> 

Xhb ninth book of the Iliad is justly considered as the maa^x- 
piece of antiquity^ and as worthy of the commendations whtch 
Aristotle bestowed oh it. But the effect wrought on AchiUetf 
by the' several speakers in succession has not hitherto been duljr 
observed ; and this inattention has obscured especially the reply 
of Achilles to Phoenix (line 602 to 6l5). Tt should be observ-f 
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ed^Vlheo^ tbtt tbetfirst slpeech, viz. that of Ulysses', served o&Ijt 
to fix Achilles in his determination not to assist the Greeks, but 
to. return home the very next morning.: and .he gives as a reasoa 
for this determination^ that he should beaf through life the fate 
which he should choose at this time; and, particularly, ihfit if he 
chtMie. the fate of glory,' he should never return to his own land, 
(line 4 JO, &c.) 

The speech of Phoenix closes with the proffer of honor to 
Achilles (line 599)* This is the hinge on which his final deci- 
sion turns. He replies, I have no need of this honor which the 
Grecians proffer to me, but I perceive that I have been honor- 
ed^ 6dr have received the fated honor, by the appointment of Ju- 
piter, befortj mentioned, (line 410, &c.) which appointment 
consequently will detain and confine me before Troy, until my 
death. This is the passage which appears to have been misuiVr 
derstood through inattention to the effect wrought by the seve- 
ral orators on Achilles. Achilles now wavers, and doubts whe- 
ther his former decision declared to Ulysses be practicable. 
For if he has been honored (TffT»fA^(rfla«) by the destiny of Jove, 
that destiny will attend him irreversibly to death before Troy, 
and at the fleet of the Greeks. We will consult on this ques- 
tion, he. afterwards says to Phoenix (line 614 and 615): and 
if his fprnier decision was shaken by Phoenix, Ajax quite re-^ 
verses it. In his reply to Ajax, (line 639, &c.) he Owns hiinsellf 
convinced of error, and that he had decided through passion and 
resentment; and his speech fully implies that that decision wfis 
changed for another; viz. for that of continuing at the ships, and 
awaiting .Hector: and, in fact, Diomede interprets his decla- 
ration to Ajax precisely as 1 have stated it. He will, how*ever, 
fight again, says Diomede, when his spirit excites him in his 
breast^ and the divinity rouses him, (line 697, Sec.) 

The only author whom 1 have yet met with^ who approximates 
to what I conceive to be .the true sense of the passage referred 
to, is Pope. In brief, aTo-i), not tijx^j, is the antecedent to efei, 
and si^si here signifies detinebit, shall conjine, TsTifirj^iui should 
be rendered honoraium J'uisse, that J have . been honored, .J. 
would instance this ver} word, as another proof, in addition to 
those which 1 alleged in the Sd of St. John, that we need, a tho-i 
rough investigation of the usage of the Greek tenses. I cannot 
conclude this article without observing, that the speech of AcbiU 
les in answer to Ulysses is not surpassed in eloquence ^nd subliv, 
niity by any passage of antiquity. We are forcibly reminded,of 
our Lord's sulemn question, ** What is a man profited if he gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul r". 
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* The ipee€li of Phoenix is reinarkftbie fcf tbe allegory c>f ^^/f• 
tnd I trould propose as a question, whedier the Englkfa word 
hmte be not derived from'^^Ti), and both from the Hebrew /IMBH, 
M Ira, anger, from fm. (Genesis i. 7-) Hatred expressed by 
secret anger was the sin of Cain. The respect in which be did 
not offer rightly was this, that be brought his gift to the altar 
while, he hated his brother. Hatred is personified both in Ge- 
nesis and in Homer (line 501). 



BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

Xhb standing still of the sun and moon, as recorded in the au- 
thorised translation, has met with much opposition from some 
eminent Christian, as well as infidel writers, in all ages since the 
dispersion of the Hebrews. But when it is recollected that 
after their dispersion, the Hebrew langui^ was not understood 
by Christians, and that very little progress was made to obtain a 
knowlege of it, till the time of Jerome, who himaelf was but 
an imperfect Hebraist, the objections to various parts of the re- 
ceived translation, which is a copy of the Latin Vulgate^ or the 
translation of Jerome, will be no subject of wonder« 

If we attend to the true translation of the original Hebrew, 
confirmed by the same words in other parts of Scripture, which 
can have no other meaning or application, the sense of the 
whole narrative will convince the unprejudiced reader, that the. 
sacred writer never communicated any thing about the standing 
still of the sun and moon in the heaven ; and that the common 
translation, which has frequently been opposed by learned men 
in ail Christian ages, cannot be supported by the Hebrew. It 
will also be seen, that it adds more dignity to the narrative, be- 
cause it shows that the writer attended to rational truth ; and 
tliat the whole account is more powerfully convincing of the 
interposition of Providence, than if the sun and moon had 
literally stood still at the command of Joshua. 

Objectors thus introduce the subject : — '' The writer de- 
scribes the battle between the hraebtea and the AntMrites, and 
concludes the paragraph with the total overthrow of the ene- 
mies of the Hebrews, when they pursued and drove them into 
their fenced cities. Therefore, it is absurd to suppose that after 
the battle and conquest is described, and the remaining part of 
the Amorites had fled, the writer should return to give a freah 
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-iKcbiitit of tbe sfttne transaction ; or tbat tbiere was a necessity 
^t<St% miracle to be Virrought to conquer tbe Amorites, when tkfe 
liccount states that it was already done before th^ sun and 
flioon are said to have stood still." 

From the narrative^ as it stands in the translation^ we are Jed 
to suppose that at the command of Joshiia tbe sun and moon 
stood still, and did not set for the space of a wliole day, that the 
tiebrev^s might have light continued to overcome their enemies. 
Had the Christian writers, who have objected to tbe generally 
^ceived opinion, confirmed th^r views by the authority of 
Scripture, diey would have supported the cause of truth. It re* 
quires but a little Ichowlege of the Hebrew language to coo* 
vince any one wiUing to be convinced, that this passage caa 
have no such meaning as has been attiibuted to it, though it 
has been so understood by people in general ever since tbe days 
of Jerome. Had this been* the case, we are asked to solve ano^^ 
ther difficulty which naturally presents itself, ^ What occasion 
tvas there for the light of tbe moon, when the sun was shitting in 
tbe midst of heaven f" 

Many rn^enioos remarks have been made by the learned in 
every age, to prove the vulgar opinion true ; some even con* 
tending that God performed ibis mkacie to convince the Ca* 
naanites that he was the true God. Suppose this to have been 
so, can we for a moment doubt, that the Amorites would have 
been fully convinced of the worship of the true God ? and 
so con^iced, they would themselves have destroyed their idols, 
and btive worshipped him only ? Many have believed, or are 
willing to give credit to it, because it stands thus in the tranala-^ 
tion ; but it is allowed that the translation is not correct in many 
places, as it appears by the marginal notes in our Bibles. For 
^t the time when the Hebrew Scriptures ' were translated into 
Latin, from which Latin copy of Jerome the present Euro* 
pean transl^ons are made, the Hebrew language was very im* 
perfectly known. Jerome, who was esteemed the best Hebraist 
among the Christians at that early period (tbe fourth century), 
when 8C£trcely any Christians understood it, vras assisted by a 
Jew it) that translation. Had tbe Jew put any of the tahi of 
the Talmud into this translation, it might be with equal pro*- 
priety said that we are under the necessity of receiving them as 
true, if we are to allow tbe errors of the translators m this and 
similar pcissajges. But it will not be difficult to prove that tbe 
trtostators have been wholly mistaken as to tbe application of 
this passage, and in consequence have chosen words which con- 
vey an improper meaning. 

It is e\'idcnt, both from Scripture and profane hi8toni^iUQ.t 
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the inhabitants of the £a8t were idolaters, and worshipped, as 
their primary idols, the symbols of the tt^ltf, sunlight, and tTV, 
moonlightf in their temples, which were built on the tops of 
mountains, or high places, when dedicated to the sun, . and in 
valleys, when dedicated to the moon. This was in allusion to'ttie 
moon, as being the lowest of the celestial bodies, and nearest to 
the earth ; and to the sun, as being the highest. It appears 
from Scripture, that . the sun was worshipped by the Amorites 
in the whole of the district, where this memorable contest took 
place. We read. Judges i. 35, But the Amorites would dwell 
in MOUNT Herbs in Ajalon, and in Shaalbim. In this verse, 
the pronunciation of the Hebrew word DllH Heres, is retained 
in the translation, instead of being translated as it ought to have 
been : it literally means the orb of the sun. This verse will 
then truly read; but the Amorites would dwell is the mount 
OF THE SUN in Ajalon, and in Shaalbim, This fully proves 
that the Amorites worshipped the sun and moon in Gibeon 
and in Ajalon. . The total overthrow of idolatry in the land of 
Canaan, and not the destruction of the people, was the great 
object for the accomplishment of which the Hebrews < were 
brought out of Bgypt, the great burden and final end of the 
cooimands given to Moses ; thou shalt have no other Gods 
before me. 

This view of the subject is not only consistent with the 
Divine Providence, agreeably to his established order, but we 
shall find that it is also the true meaning of the original Hebrew. 
There is, however, this> consolation for those who are riveted to 
old prejudices, that it is not an article of faith relating to the sal- 
vation of the soul. The vulgar opinion had its birth in those. ages 
of ignorance, when the bigots of the seventeenth century persecu- 
ted the man who had ventured to oppose the popular opinion, 
by declaring that the sun, and not the earth, was in the centre 
of our 8ystem ; and when the rustic supposed that all places 
beyond that in the distant hill which seemed to touch the sky, 
were in darkness, while the sun was shining on his village. 
But it must appear evident, if the passage be attended to^ even 
in the common translation, that no such account of so unne- 
cessary a miracle was intended to be conveyed to posterity^ as 
that of the sun and moon standing still in the heaven*. 

The passage-r-iSfiii, stand thou still on Gibeon^ and. thou 
moon in the valley of Ajalon, would not only apply to the; hill 
of Gibeon, and the valley of Ajalon, but the luminaries ^ould 
have stood still on all the hills, and on all the valleys of half the 
world; half the world must have witnessed the miracle ; and 
when they bad been acquaiuted with the cause, would, no doubt^ 
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bave bieen converted to the worship of the God of heaven. I 
may'safely say^ that the Whole idolatrous world would have been 
converted to the true worship of God; for the miracle Would 
h^ve been as great in those parts of the world on which the sun 
had not risen : while one half of the globe had the sun twelve 
hours, the other half must have had twelve hours of darkness, 
longer than usual. IJut as it is applied to the hill of GibeoA, and 
the valley of Ajalon only, it is conclusive evidence to prove, 
'that the thing recorded by the sacred writer, had reference' only 
to the hill of Gibeon and to the valley of Ajalon. 

The origin of the custom of burning the sacred light in the 
'temples appears to have been very ancient : we first read of it 
when man bad disobeyed the divine command. God placed 
the cherubim and flaming sword in the temple at the altar, as a 
medium of communication with him ; not to prevent him from 
being restored, as I have proved in its place. This custom, 
therefore, agreeably to the first merciful dispensation, Waa 
handed down through all the patriarchal antediluvian chutdhes^ 
as it was also retained/ among those, who in process of time 
attributed a divine virtue to these things, without attending to 
the intention of their original institution, as significsitive of that 
purity and uprightness of heart, which was required in those to 
whom the communication was made ; and thus they became 
idolaters. This custom prevailed among the fiabyiotiians, 
Phoenicians, Cretans, Grecians, and Romans ; and the pebple 
of the Celtic nation, who first inhabited England^ brought with 
fhemihe Canaanitish worship of the Sun and MooN,'whibh 
was celebrated on bills and in valleys, or plains which cdin- 
inanded an extensive prospect, and which, no doubt, wasr cele- 
brated where those stupendous monuments of Celtic drnidibal 
antiqdity are to be seen at this day; on Salisbury plain. 
' As nothing of this miraculous nature was introduced'for the 
conquest of their enemies, when they had more powerful ones to 
combat with than these kings of the Amorites, it must strike the 
intelligent reader as forcibly, that the error was committed by 
the translators, in following the copy of Jerome. 1 shall there- 
fore proceed to give the true and obvious meaning of the pas- 
sage in the original Hebrew, confirmed by other passdg^s of 
Scripture where the same words occur, which cad haV^rid Other 
meaning, and show the evident application.' - ' 

The first clause in the translation is thus rendered : Thensphke 
Joshua to the' Lord. It is necessary to observe, what grbss 
mistakes may be made when due attention h hot paid 'to the 
grammar of the Hebrew: of this Ihc word "12^ yedabbeer, 
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in tbis chiiise, affords a verj striking example* This %fQrd ii 
translated iii ibe autborised version as the third peraoo lingular 
preter, he spake, which destroys the sense and applicalion of the 
passage, An}^ one who can conjugate a verb in the language 
knows that this word is the third person singularyii/tirf, which 
will make a material difference as to the meaning and applica- 
tion of the whole of the narrative concerning this transaction : the 
aame word is so translated in every other part of Scripture 
where it is found. See Psa. ii. 5. xlvii. 3, 8lc. This word ^T 
yedabbeerf therefore, is truly rendered by, he will rehearse^ der 
dare, or speak: and the obvious reason will be seen in the follow- 
ing remarks^ where we shall find it consistent with the comipand 
which had been given. Tbe first sentence then will jread, in 
conformity with the grammar^ and, consequently, with the 
meaning of the sacred writer, thus ; Therefore Joshua will dcf 
ehre before Jehovah concerning the day Jehovah delivered the 
Amorites in the presence, of the children of IsraeU This is a 
part of the divine communication, commencing at the 8th verse, 
referring to the last speaker, God; the 9th, 10th, and ilth 
verses, are a parenthesis ; and which, being read in connexion, 
ahow that the verb TIT yedabbeer, rendered, he spake, should 
be translated as it is written^ in tbe future, aud not in tbe preter 
time. 

The following clause in the authorised veruon reads thus : 
And he said in the sight of Israel, Sun, stand thpu still upon 
Gibeon^ and thou moon in the valley of Ajalon, The first word 
of this clause is HD^^^ vayomer, which is rendered, and he said. 
This verb, like verbs in all languages, has different modes of 
■expression : it means to speak, say, talk, declare, relate, appoint^ 
think, design, resolve, determine, command, according to the 
idiom and the intention of the writer. Tliis last word is its true 
application in this passage. See where the same word, both 
4;onsonants and vowels, is so rendered in the authorised version, 

1 Chron. xxi. £7. xxii, £. 2 Chron. xxiv. 8. xxix. SO. 
xiv. 4, Sec. Heb. and he commanded. 

In this clause, the word DH dom^ is translated, stand thou 
still: but if this word could have been translated s/ancl, tbe 
word still is obviously unnecessary, lliis word is foraied the 
same as M13 boa, which is translated properly in the common 
version, as the participle active. See Josh. x. 27. 1 Kings 
xxii. 26. Exod. xvii. 12. Numb, xxxii. 4(). Jud. v. 28. 

2 Cbron. xxii. 7* Psa. cxxi. 8^ coming.^-^l Sam. xxiii. 7j 
entering. And as y)Dmol, circumcising, Josh. v. 8. — f\)IO moth; 
diethf £)ccles. iii, 9. — 21td lob, loving, Prov. xxiL \ .-^pleaset/sg 
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Eccles. vli. 26. — yo gone, dyings Numb. xvii. 13, — OKU tsom, 
fastingf Jer. xxxvi. 6. Esth. iv. 3, &c. See the same word, 
Pss. xxxvii* 7y which is rendered rest, viz. rest in the Lord ; but 
which should be translated as the participle active, rjesting, viz. 
resting before Jehovah. It means to end, rest, cease, set, extinct^ 
See lira, xxxviii. 10, V2/^ **tyi2 bidmi yaania, in the cutting off' of 
my days — the Latin^ in extinctione dierum meoruooi in the ex- 
tinction of my days; that is^ the end, cutting off, or extinction 
of the thing in question. Now as, according to the. authorised 
version^ the thing understood is the light of the sun^ that the 
Hebrews might overcome all their enemies ; it plainly means 
that the light of the sun was cut off— extinct, on Gibeon ; for 
whedier we say, the sun, or the light of the sun, ceased, as the 
word is rendered, 1 Sam. ii. 9* — ^nd, or extinction, as in Isa, 
xxxviii. 10, it is the same as if we say, the sun set.; so that ia^ 
stead of the words DH PI^^IQ It^Dt^, shemesh be Gibeon dom, 
being translated, sun, stand thou still on Gibeon : the true 
translation is — the sun setting on Gibeon. Tlie clause reads 
thus. When he commanded before the sight of Israel, the sun 
setting on Gibeon, and the moon in the valley of Ajalon. Ii is 
evidently a command, that they should celebrate yearly this 
memorable day, when God, in so singular a manner interposed 
to deliver them from their enemies. 

Hence it appears, that this remark made by Joshua does, not 
mean that the sun and moon stood still in the heaven, that they 
might have light to overcome their enemies ; it is a relation of 
a simple fact, wbicb^ through the ignorance of the first trans-* 
lator, has been received as a miracle in every Christian age — i 
a miracle, for which there was no necessity^ 

The learned and celebrated Rabbi Maimonides, and many 
odi^ learned Rabbies, inform ns, that no such miracle was 
ever understood by the ancient Hebrews to have been done; 
because that Power which destroyed more by stones frony 
heaven, than the Hebrews did with the sword, had no necessity 
to suspend the laws of nature to give the Hebrews time to over- 
come their enemies. They were already overcome, and had 
fled, before Joshua called for the help of the sun and moon* 
Not that the miracle was impossible in the hand of the Almighty; 
but it is not said that it was done by God — it is positively stated 
m all the Emropean translations, to have been done by. the 
command of Joshua ; who said. Sun, stand thou still on Gibeon^ 
Joshua received no order from God to command the sun and 
moon to stand : it was his own spontaneous act ; and yet wl| 
are told, that when Joshua spake, the sun was stationary id tfa() 
mi^ of heaveii for a whole day. 
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. 13. And the iun stood stilly and the moon stayed. . Here 
again, although, it is a difEsreDt form. ojC. the .Wordf.it .iaaJio 
translated, stood still. The word DTT dontj 1 ba^? ^h|>wn, 
noeaos, to end, cease, rest, set, according to idiom, ftDfi/.tl^e m- 
tcfiition of tlie writer ; and as applied to tlie settiug o^' the lun, 
\o. depart » or go down, to cut off, or cut down, Jer. xlviiL 2. — ^to 
resi, Psa. jixxvii. 7. DTT dooi, rest, or set. This word DTI 
yayidom, reads, and he set ; and in conneiion with the iollow- 
ing word IH^DK^H hashemesh, the sun, it will read, l%eH the 
sun set. 

The word TOif, gnaamaad is rendered stayed^ viz. the moon 
stayed; a word almost obsolete, and improperly choseii. ,. It 
means, to rise : Esth. iv. 14. then .shall deliverance arise— 
I ChroD. XX. 4, there arose — Psa. cvii. 25, and raiseth the 
stormy wind. Thus it signifies the immediatie action of rising : 
Ezraii. 63, till there stood up — Eccles. iv. 15, shall st'a no 
up--Dan. vii. 23. xi. 8, 3, 7, 20, 21, stanj) lip. The 
words *lQy m^ veyaareech gnaamaad, will then Uj^d^anithe 
mooti arose. The whole clau&e reads — Then the sun skr, 
AMD THE MOON AROSE. This will lead us to al rational cour 
elusion as to the situation of the moon at that eventjful i)erlQd. 
Notwithstanding the ignorance and superstition of former agfs, 
and even of the seventeenth century, when the bigots persecu- 
ted the man who ventured to oppose the mighty flood of popu- 
lar opinion ; time has convinced them, that the sun, addViibt the 
earth, is in the centre of our system. If we take the ignorance 
of former ages into consideration, when it was believed th^t the 
earth was the centre of our system, there was a shacfow qt an 
argument for their countenancing the authorised transliitif o of 
this narrative; but what shall we say of the present ace, ^i- 
lightened by the immortal Newton, who has left a n^oniimetit of 
eternal honor to the English nation, and who bas illiiipi^aVed 
the world ? The same reasoning will not now apply : the't»uu 
is fixed in the centre, and moves not ; therefore^ science lias 
proved the present translation, viz. Sun, stand thou still upon 
Gibeon, tp be altogether a profound error, arising from the 
error made by the translator, Jerome, in the fourth century. 
The true translation will lead us to a rational conclusion, as to 
the situation and age of the moqn at that eventful period ; for it 
must be allowed that there was no necessity for the light of the 
moon, if the sun were shining in the midst of heaven. 

Hence it appears from the true translation, the geography of 
the country also being understood, that this victory, which 
established the Hebrews in the land of Canaan, was obtiuned 
about the time of the full moon ; which was 'thus intrpduc^, 
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tfaflit there might be no error in their records respectiff g this most 
itppprtant of all meir yiara in xht Md of Canaaii« ' 
/^ It has been supposed by the present reading, ttiat Gibeon 
md i)jglpn were ii^ the neighbornobd of each ottter; ^'^ms is 
a mistake: /or Gibeqn was in the tribe of Benjamin/ ttot far 
ii;om the Joi;dan;,but Ajalon was at i^. great distance, directly 
tve^f on the extreme part of, the laiid, bounded by the Mcfdi^ 

Scfrrapean fea. Therefore it is evident, that at the titne when 
foshua is said to speak, had the sun^ been hi the meri^iani 
the mooni at the full, must have been iu direct opposition, 
under the e^rth, and could not have been rising on tlie yalley of 
AWon. . 

But the reader will easily understand, that the nioon, b^ing 
9%g or about the fuU^ when the sun was setting on Gibeon, 
piijst have been rising on the inhabitants of Aja(on^ 
. J By this mention of the shining of the moon on the Valley of 
^jalpn, Ajalon being at the extreme part of the laud, west^ 
hear the Mediterranean sea, it is as much as if the writer bad 
aafc^ that the moon was shining on the whole land : but he ia 

{lyrticular in mentioning A)alon ; because it appears that AJa- 
on ^as the great centre for the worship of the sun, as mount 
H^res^ which me^ns the mountain of the solar oth^ is said to 
niaye been in Ajalon, Judges i. 35. The ver^, so far, (rtily 
ijfiflM'-^Therefore^ Joshua will declare before Jehovah colncern^ 
^ngjhe day when Jeliovah delivered the Amorites befotethe 
jii^e of the sons of Israel, when he commanded before the sight 
oftsra^ly the sun setting on Gibeon, when the moon was in thi 

^^IfSIf (lf4j^JoH. 

HeneCf it is evident that the Hebrews were brought from 
£gvpt for the express purpose of the destruction of idolatry, 
i^not of mankind, because there was no necessity for any de- 
stmption. The battle was over, and the people had fled, as is 

id; ver. 10. 

That a shower of great hail-stones might destroy a great 
nnmber of the soldiers, who were much exhausted with march- 
ing p whole night, and fighting a whole day, under a vertical 
sup, niay be admitted ; but surely there was no necessity for 
t$e power of God to be exerted to overcome this army. That 
it was B permissive providence, may also be admitted ; and aa 
it is common, according to the genius of the Hebrew language, 
to attribute the action to God, when it is only permissive pro- 
videncCj concerning which the divine will neither ordaioa nor 
4xecufesji so it is frequently s^i^, that God does fAis, or that 
thtngm when it is done ip the customary way of nitture. The 
■ VOL. XXXI. CI. Jl. NO . LXU. ^ C, 
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tame would be said by the Hebrew histprj^ia of any baijtli^ 
when ships are sunk and thousands are drowned^ that Oqia Ae* 
•troyed more by drownings than the conquering. fleet de^'ro^ea 
in the battle. I shall conclude my remarks on this pari of/ifie 
narrative by referring the reader to the observation of an emj:- 
nent Hebrew scholar, the Dean of St. Burien, and Prebenclary 
of Winchester. He says : 'Mt is granted on all bands that 
nothing that is immoral^ unjust, or unworthy of God^ can pro;^ 
ceed from him: if, therefore, any revelation contain in it 
any absurd, or immoral precept, or declaration^ or 
COMMAND, it carries its own condemnation with itaelfj AND 

ALL RBASONABLE CREATURES ARE BOUND TO BEJECT 
IT." 

We now come to the last clause in this verse, concerning tp^ 
book of Jashur. I find that all the T:ommentators, ivho liaye 
^aid any thing on this subject, have concluded that it is s| re- 
ference to a book which is not extant ; but if they had recotr 
lected how careful the Jews were of the sacred books, the^ 
must have been sensible, that so remarkable a book, referred to 
by the great successor of the Lawgiver, would have been most 
religiously preserved ; which we shall find to be the fact. 

It then follows^ in the common version — Is it not written 
in the book of Jashur? so the sun stood in the midst of heaven; 
and hasted not to go down for the space of a whole day. 
The misapplication of this clause has for ages caused much 
controversy ; the word Itt^ Jashur, means, the upright. See 
Isa. xxvi. 7. 

We have no book known by the title of the book of Jashur ) 
neither have we any book known by the title of the book of 
Nathan, or of Gad the Seer, as mentioned, 1 Chron. xxix. 9.Q ; 
yet it appears, that the books of Nathan and Gad are in the 
Old Testament. The Rabbies even before Christ agree in this^ 
that Moses was called Jashur, the just, the upright : this also 
stands recorded in his time. See Deut. xxxii. 5, He was king 
in Jeshurun, i. e. among the upright. 

Thus Moses was called Jashur, or Jashur-un ; and the book 
which bears his name, viz. the Pentateuch, where the circum- 
stance, to which Joshua referred the Hebrews, is recorded, was 
in consequence called the book of Jashur. 

The question is. What was referred to in the book of Jashur i 
Surely not the standing still of the sun and moon in the heaven ; 
for the reference is to a book, the book of Jashur, quoted by 
Joshua soon after he was appointed to govern the Hebrews, at 
the time he wrote this part of the book. This is conclusive; 
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ff if frai tf^ijf 1^ '^^^ m (fie time: of Joshua, it could not 

|)^ye't^een^i\TitteQ ill a book wtiich was more aucjenVtlian th^ 
t^cor(de(i tihie of Vuch'ii circumstance. 

VVe fiiid' then, tliat this observation made by Joshua, coi:^<« 
ceffiing what was written in the book of Jashur^ does not refer 
to' liny account of the standing still of the sun and moon^ as 
^'ritten in that book, which was to take place at some remotfl 
period. Joshua here informed the Hebrews, that God bad^. jfor 
their encouragement, given tliem a proof of the fulfilment of (ifs 
word, when under Moses, Uli^ Jashur^ or the upright^ Aina|e)^ 
i^as overthrown before Israel ;. when the idolatrous worship pf 
the CfDl^ shemesh,\.e. sunlight, and the TVy* yaareecha, i. e« 
the moonlight, for which the Amalekites and Amorites werei 
dffstiffgiiished, was blotted out from under heaven bv Moses^, the 
l/^Titer pf the book of Jashur, or of the Pentateuch^ where tbi$ 
stands recorded, and where Moses was commanded to write lit 
l&xodi xvii. 12, jlnd the Lord said to Moses, Write thi$fqr 
nifrnorial iii a book, and rehearse it in the ears of Joshua; for 
twill utterly put out the remembrance of Jmalek from, un^ir 
heaven. This is that which was referred toby Joshua, as bei;i^ 
written itj' the book of Jashur; viz. that as Amaiek wftslhe 
gV^test, and most powerful of the nations, who worshipped, th^. 
ir^\nl)ols of the sunlight, and the moonlight, burning in thqr 
t^])les, and who was the first opposer of Israel \ and thfit^ 
G6d had piit out the idolatry of that people from under beavefi ;, 
i^ne cominanded Moses to write this circumstance in a book^ 
and to rehearse it in the ears of Joshua. Thus Joshua rehear^a 
thl^in the ^ars of the people, informing them, that as God ha^ 
c^estroyed the idolatry of Amalek, and as he had now alsa (d(e^ 
Oirxsyed the idolatry of the Amorites, the worship of the sunl^fit 
aiid the moonlight at Gibeon, and at Ajalon, in the preisence.QiF 
tti<^iy idols ; so the Hebrews were given to understand,^ that 
Gbd wOuld enable them to overthrow the whole of the idolaU^ 
of 'Canaan. 

Hence, it is evident, that the whole of this passage baa no 
reference to the standing still of the sun and moon to give themi 
light to overcome their enemies; because that Power whicb. 
id sfaid to have destroyed more with hail-stones, than the tie- 
brews slew with the sword, could also have destroyed the re-^ 
maihder of them by the same means : by the samie meanSi hp^ 
cbuid have prevented them from entering into their fenced cities ; 
a cifcUmstance which pf itself rendered any staiiding stilj of t)ie. 
siih arid moon unnecessary. But it should atso.be rememfifere^* 
tbat'ihe nation of^ the Amalekites was the first, and the ^^'^^^'ii 
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of tH tk« rations thlt oppaacd Uie Hebrews, m^ tWime worahqi 
of God. Tboy wert ao powerful, that we find in thio tkne <Sr 
David that it required the whole power of tlie Hebrews .to 
orercome them ; and yet they were subdued by Moses, 'without 
eiiy aid from the sun and moon : but we are told in the auiho- 
f ised version, that to overcome five petty governora of five 
towns, Jerusalem, Hebron, Jarmuth, lUchish, and Eglon, the 
C^tor of the universe is represented es being under the ne- 
cessity of suspending the fixed and immutable laws which he 
bas eatabhshed in nature. 

The whole strength of the idolatrous nations was combined 
egainst them, as recorded in the following chapter, ver« 1, 2, 3. 
The Cnnaanites, the Amorites, the Hittites, the Perizzites, the 
Jebusites, the Hivites, the king of Hasor, the king of Madon, 
the king of Shimron, the king of Achshaph,the kings on the north 
vf the mountains, and of the plains; this mighty army, it is said, 
went forth, and all iheir hosU mth ^Aem, much people^ even as 
the stmd that is upon the sta'^fhore in multitude, mth horses and 
ehoriots very many. Now if it were necessary for n miracle 
to be wrought, in order to enable the Hebrewato conquer five 
governors of five towns, how much more, when the whole 
strength of those populous nations was united against them, 
spnie of whom singly frequently held them in subjection, was 
it necessary for a miracle to be wrought to defend them from 
quch an overwhelming power \ But we hear of no miracle, no 
standing still of the sun and moon, no slaughter by an invisible 
band, no great stones from heaven ; but they were left to meet 
those myriads of soldiers in the open field, end to fight for their 
religion, their nation, and their lives, without any miracle to 
essist them. But it it phiin that the Hebrew will not admit of 
feny such translation as we have in all the European versions. 
The passage in the new translation's litei'ally translated, con- 
fir med by similar words from the same roots in other parts of 
Scripture : it is confirmed also by the history, reads agreeably 
to reason, is more expressive, carries to the mind a far more 
holy view of the awful dignity and majesty of God in his provi- 
dence, and sliovvs the accomplishment of his promise, who de- 
clared it from above the cherMbiin : all which is lost by adopting 
tlie errors of the first translators, in supposing that the sun and 
moon stood still at the command of Joshua. 

Another objection has often been made to^ this passage, in 
order to show that Joshua ceutd not be theM^iiier of. this book, 
because it ia here said, and there was no d^y liUe ik^nt before 
it, or after' it I from vAiicH vie ate iold^ that -Ibii' tvia written 
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ti • verv ^istoftl per loci. 'Out this wa» ibe obeermlion on vifiwt 
he*bad fvfeittd to m the ^ok ef • Jishur^ when ^tbe Hiebr«ws» 
tinder Mbbe^y cbnquered An\9i6k,4Uying-^herewa8nod^ 
tike that, before it, or after it, when the Lord hearkened to the 
taiceqffnan ; evideml5 referring to tbe time of Mosei,- m it 
coiildnotbe itf^plicable to thetitfie when Joshua conquerod 
the AmoHtes ; for if it were to be applied to him, as the trans* 
lators have applied it, it must then appaar that there was ^ 
mote remarkable day, when the Lord hearkened to the voice 
of Moses, and conversed with h\m foceto face, as a maU'Speak*- 
eihto his friend. The translation of this lastclause, however, 
is obvicusi J erroneous ; for it is not true that there was no day 
tike that, before it, or after it, that the Lord hearkened to the 
voice of man. God had hearkened to the voice of man from the 
beginning ; when be appointed sacrificial worship^ he hearken*- 
ed to the voice of all the churches 'to the time of Noah,.to«tbe 
time of Abraham, to die time of Moses, to David, to the pro* 
phets, even to the end of the Theocracy. I'his clause literallj 
means, that when they obeyed the commands of God, then hie 
hearkened to their supplications ; and, that when he hearkenetby 
he defendeth them. See Jer* xi. 11, Jcc. The clause reads-** 
when Jehovah hearkened to the voice of man: then Jehovah 
fought for Israel. The whole of this verse was applied td 
Moses, Jashttr, or the upright ; for there was no instance on 
record, that God had, before the time of Moi(ea, or after bis 
time, condescended in so visible a manner to make kaowb bis 
wilt to man, agreeably to what is recorded, Deut^j^xiiv^ld, 
jind there arose not a prophet since in Israel, like wUo Mesm* 
whom the Lord knew face to face. 

Hence we are enabled to see something of the great design 
in bringing the Hebrews from Egypt. The worship of the tme 
God had been continued among them from the time of their going 
into Egypt to the Exodus ; tbe priesthood had devolved on Jo« 
seph, in whose line of the first-born it had been a hundred and 
eighty years before the Levitical priesthood ; therefore this great 
and God-like work was not undertaken for the destruction of the 
people, as 1 have shown on Deut. vii. ; but for the total de» 
atmction of idols, and idolatrous worship. For we have seen^ 
that tbe standing still of the sun and moon is not written in the 
book of Jashur, the upright, i. e. the Pentateuch, which is 
tbe book of Jashur ; nor in any otlier book. But the deslriK^ 
tion of idols, and of idol worship, is written by the venerable 
penttan ; be, therefore, for a justf fieation of his conduct> i^feri 
Ho tbe commands of God, which were given to Mosea, lh# i^ 
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in the book of Jashur? vi^ is^t mirM^rUie/t^ in J^ 
Ja$hur, that their govemnunU.skQuU be^pu^^tjrqm^.v 

Soihc sun stood still in the midst of keaw^f and,jhmUi ^ 
to go down^ about a whole dajf. JVccor^ting tQ|be,4CQiiUP^ 
v^rsioni we are again told that the sua stood stilly with^lhe e^r 
traordinary addition of bis remaining there {qt a. wbfihdqi^^.^Ji 
fcave before observed, that this miracle would b^ve been^se^ 
over half the world ; and the other half must have remained % 
the same period in darkness. We shall, however, find, when the 
true and obvious application of certain words in this verse tihall 
be made, that it will be in perfect agreement with the preceding 
pert of the narrative. 

. The translators have applied the word t0U bachatn, to thf 
midstf or the meridian, and thus have translated this word, in 
tkenUdst* Now this word ^2012 iacAa/si, means, properly^^j^ 
visible division; but it cannot, with any propriety^ be said, thgt 
Ibe sun is in the visible division of heaven, except whep he is 
pQ the horizon ; and as the whole circumference of the heav^ 
is one only, it must be evident that if the sun had been in the 
meridian, it could not have been in the division of the heaven; 
but being in the horizon, it was truly in that circle which di^ 
vides the upper from the lower hemisphere, and which is with 
the utmost propriety called, the division of the heaven. 

The reader will recollect what has been said, when Moses 
directed the Hebrews to defend themselves against Amalek, 
to which Joshua here refers. Exod. xvii. 12, And his hands 
were steady until the gains down of the sun. Therefore, re-r 
ferring to the time when Moses was stationed on the top of (he 
hiili till the going down of the sun, or till the sun was in the 
division of the heaven: Joshua here says. Till the sun stood in 
the division of the heaven^ he hasted not to depart while the day 
ended. 

..Hence it appears that the IStb verse refers to the total de- 
struction of tbe symbols of the sun and the moon, which were 
worshipped in the temples of those idolaters. And the 13th 
verse contains a declaration, that this was done when the ^n 
wtis settings to the inhabitants of Gibeon, and the moop ^'$8 
rising oyer Ajalon. And. in confirmation of this, the ^a.GJ-^<^ 
writer, in the last clause of this verse, refers to £xo()* ^vi)^ 44^ 
wibere.it is.writtpn in this bo^ of Jashur, or t^e upnght^ j|iat 
the Lord fouglii for Zsr^e^. when Amalek, .^he wqrs^^pi^^^ 
tb^ symboUof the . si^ni/i^gA/, and, the »i007i/^giU> /lijiifinptf^cl jl^9 
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irfestrby the worshipper^ and the wonflH]p of the: true God ; but 
wbo^e reiiiembrttiice was hloHed oud from under heavi^n. To 
tlriii hook of Jaskary i c. Moses, or the upright, I My, Joshiw 
referred, when be said. Is it not written in the book o/Jeshurf 
.Re could with truth refer to this that was wrkten at the comniand 
bf God by Moses, and which was rehearsed to Joshua, for hioi 
t6' rehearse it to the people ; where it is said. And the Lord 
said unto Moses, Write this for a memorial in a book, (th« 
book of Jashur^) and rehearse it in the ears of Joshua; for 1 wilt 
utterly put out the remembrance of Amalek from under heaven ; 
.£xod. xvii. 14, 

As the Hebrews were commanded to contend with the ido* 
laters till the setting of the sun^ or till the time of the evening 
sacrifice^ which is recorded in the book that I have proved to 
be the book of Jashur^ Exod. xvii. \A, or Jeshurun, when 
Moses contended against Amalek for the space of a whole 
day, or till the setting of the sun ; it proves to a demonstration, 
that Joshua was obedient to the injunction of Moses^ when he 
hi like manner fought the Amorites till the setting of the sun. 
And thus he refers to this circumstance^ which was commanded 
to be recorded for the observance of Joshua, the battle against 
Amalek till the setting of the sun, when Moses, i. e. Jashur^ 
or Jeshurun, contended against this worshipper of the sun and 
tnobn, to establish the worship of God, 

One thing is most singular in the order of the Divine Pro^ 
▼klence respecting thef idolaters of Canaan. While their lights 
were burning in their temples as symbols of the sunlight, and 
the moonlight, and while the worship of the light of the two 
orbs, the sun and the moon, was celebrating, that pagan iabomi* 
nation was totally destroyed about the ftill moon, when the suti 
was setting in ^ItTTH, in the division of the heaven, to the people 
of Gibeon, and when the moon was rising over the valley of 
Ajalon, both the luminaries being above the earth ; evidently 
showing those bigotted nations that even the presence of their 
idols had no effect in restraining the power of the army of the 
Hebrews: 

' This view of the subject is as perfectly consistent with eni 
liglitened reason, as the translation I have given is with tM 
original text; and I have confirmed it by the Scripture itsdi^ 
fry referring to other parts of the sacred volume where the sam^ 
words bave the identical meaning I have given them. Here wc» 
Nve no aubversion of the immtitable laws of nature^ which, hM 
it b^^ as stated in the authorised version, would riot only have 
forced a (bonviction of the truth of the religion of the Hebrews 
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MKHUg Ak GboMiiUet, bill ftMong nH dM papm W0f9li|»pef8 in 
the world. Some may a^k, What objection could thiwe'be^lo 
Asir Ihiif being convinced f 1 answer : Tb»^ jho doebt^i^ottld 
hkvtfineed a belief of the superiority of the religion eft the 
Hebrews ; \mX farce wHI not reform the life. We eee that God 
works by reasoaaHle means to convince man of his error. : iTbe 
judgment is to be first convinced before a man cianf'rbaage Ui 
life ; and tbiis we see that showing the people of CamumF ilhst 
the (ods thf^ worshipped were not able to deliver diem Irbm 
the overwhelming power of tb^ Hebrews, was the only Mxonri 
way to convince them how absurd it was to worship tbe^siMi 
and moon, instead of worshipping the one Omnipotent Creator 
of those glorious luminaries. J. BELLAMY* 
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NECROLOGY. 



THE LATE REV. S. PARR, LL.D. 



'' Vir vere ma^nus, si quid tnagni habent probifM, Piecas^ fide^, 
Summa eruditiOy par modestia, mores saDCtisstmi. 



J HE eminent erudition and benevolence of the late Dr, Pair 
were so generally acknowleged, and so justly venerated^ that^hia 
memory cannot fail to be long and amctionately cherished by 
ail who profess an interest in the honor of their conntrjr, and 
delight in seeing lustre reflected on letters. 

Of his scholastic attainments^ it becomes few to speaks since 
few can be found capable of appreciating their excellence^ 
or of estimating their extent; but it may be permitted to 
the most incompetent of writers to remark^ that it has long 
been the current persuasion among those best qualified: to 
form an opinion on the subject, that in rare and elegant classical 
knowlege he was unsurpassed in the learned world. 

*' It was the notion only of those who did not know I>r. 
Parr/' says an able and impartial critic, ** tbat.his learning waa 
confined to the structure of sentences-^the etymology:Of worda^^ 
the import of particles, and tlie quantity of syllables/' . Biaair 
tainixteots were» in truth, as remarkable for their variety as their 
depth. He was profoundly read in History » Morals, Legiskb* 
tipn, and Divinity : with all the minute and iUualrative facta 
connected with the liturgies^ forma^ and doctitnes of the cborch 
be was intimately and accurately acquainted ; and of the oM 
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•chcraf tif karning be nrigtit be^coneidendd one of th^ fe%*««it?H 

^-Wfietiicis retnembel'ed that, of these vnt'UcqiiiT^mcfiiffe^'bf 
fiM^' the greater pnrt were made^ not hi the daft^ of ' affldetKHI 
and leisure of independence, but under the combined pt^ikM 
of time and poverty^ our respect far his great intelleetuaf pcrmra 
wHI/ probably^ be transcended by our admiratioo of hi)^ ^ivperidt 
moral worth. And while we think on his enterprising spirtif 
and bis enduring patience, performing '' all the tasks '6f hopc^^^ 
ID a state that might justify murmurs of discontent, if ndt'eIC* 
pressions of despair, we may rationally be disposed to apfffy to 
him the encomium of Cowley, and say, that ** his ge>i3nrs"tflitf 
teaming were among the least of his merits" ' * • 

With proud and peipetual satisfaction must Dr. Parr have 
reflected, that his splendid fame in literature and honorable suc- 
cess in life, were the pure result and the bright reward of his 
vigorous mental exertions and unsullied moral conduct ; while 
the contemplation of his toils and his triumphs is eminekitly 
calculated to prompt those who may hetetifterr be .placed itt 
circumstances of similar exigency, to imitate his laborious per^ 
severance and rigorous integrity. 

It has been eloquently observed, that '^ the man who has de« 
livered bis country from oppressioui or freed the world from 
error, can excite the emulation of a very small nuitiber ; "hut 
that he, who has repelled the temptations of indigence^ aWd dib^ 
dained to relieve himself from distress by the sacrifice of 'smisi^' 
rity, may animate multitudes by his example to the same con- 
stancy and rectitude of mind." To be enabled to cKspily a 
pattern of excellence, m prosperous as well as adverse fortune, 
IS given but to few — such, however, was the favored lot and tb^ 
miquestioned merit of Dr. Parr, who, at difi^erent periods * 6f 
his life justly exemplified the virtues which peculiarly beldng'ttf 
both of those trying vicissitudes. ' "/ 

He was one, indeed, whom '^ no servile hope of gain, or fi'O^ty 
apprehension of danger, could make a parasite to time, placfe^' 
or opinion/' As, in the shade of obscurity, and the * midst' of 
privation, he exhibited singular cheerfulness of temper find*'sM^ 
gleness of heart ; so, in the fulness 6f success, he tiiknfft^ifetf 
no arrogance of spirit, dereliction of principle, or arbateftf^nf^ 
sensibility.' Considering employment as the great htstrumeWt'd!/ 
mental dominion, and knowing vigilance t6 bb the ofAy se<itkMty 
for human excellence, he continued to prosecute his ^udf^ 
with vigor, and was carefut not to leave his virtues ungua?de3 
by caution. 
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Hia abilities were actively enplojitd i^l the«MMi ^ihncmikf 
mad religion ; and bis fortune was libeKaUy expended ipflfaeiJii* 
lief of necessity, and ^ncounigeiDcnt of industiy ; while bia bot- 
pitality was generous without being lavish, and cordial without 
being ostentatious. 

in '^ an age of wild opinions/' it is no inconsiderable praise 
to say, that he was free, from any tincture of scepticism on the 
one baud, or of fanaticism on the other ; and that, uacorrupted 
by examples of successful subserviency, he was inaccessible to 
the allurements of ambition. 

Of the established doctrines of the Church of England he .wais 
an enlightened and intrepid supporter, and of pure Whig princi- 
ples an able and consistent advocate. His own words, in. the 
contrast of the characters of Warburton and Hurd, have been 
happily applied to himself: '' He never thought it expedient to 
expiate the artless and animated effusions of his youth, by the 
ea^ample of a temporising and obsequious old age; he began not 
bis course, as some have done, in speculative Republicaniso^ 
nor did he end it, as some persons are doing, in praclieal 
Toryism."— i 

To the cause of liberty. Dr. Parr was ardently devoted ; not 
because he was haughty and untractable, but because he was 
bene6cent and humane, and desired nothing so earnestly aa the 
general improvement and happiness of mankind. His love oC 
freedom was confined within no narrow bounds : be thought, 
indeed, with an eminent philosopher, that " all who desired, d^ 
served it." 

Of Mr. Fox, it is well known, he was a zealous and faithful 
friend : he admired with noble enthusiasm, and has described 
with exquisite skill,' that great man's extraordinary powers and 
attainments ; the patriotic spirit which gave a more than mortal 
energy to his parliamentary eloquence, and the delightful simpli- 
city that directed and distinguished his personal conduct ; U>^ 
wonderful aptitude of his apprehension, solidity of his jtidgnieat, 
and comprehensiveness of his knowlege, embracing. various 
departmieuts of science, and almost every branch of 4iiera- 
tuce. Of these abilities and accomplishments^ so,, v«|l:io^s 
in, their character, and so perfect in th^ir kind, the dias^ti^? 
tion of Dr. Parr affords, unquestionably, the ,jmc\8t^ a«||iii^ 
rablei epitome — the most eloquent eulogiuin. ; Seldom- ilias 
Friendship reposed on the altar of Aifeqtioi) a tribute:. more 
worthy the genius that it venerated, and the excellence uhiqh it 
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l<M^1 'As ft literary prodticttoA^ it eantiot fai} tabiB*'i^cf inth 
■neetting ptsMnra hj ibe profeteors of prerfbund le^rtiiiig; an^ 
Mlh^ tt&feiga^ appr^tion iij the friends of ralionai rreedom. 
ibmrfipenmeit with iodirffereoce, because they tire not partial 
to the species of composition to which it belongs^ let them |^e* 
dwmfaher the observation of Pliny<^^'tbat '^tt is a sure sign %e 
b«¥e left offdcfihg things worthy of praise^ when we listen nitk 
iMiatiness to commendation/' 

-'Dr. Parr's style of writing' was essentially rhetorical: bis 
arguments were always luminously stated and logically arranged. 
Irhus, indeed, been remarked, that he had too great a reverence 
for ther scholastic rules^ and that his eloquence would have been 
more pleasing^ if it had been less perfect. His periods hav6 
been criticised as too elaborate^ and his diction has been com- 
plained of as too recondite ; but as an illustrious writer of an* 
tiqisity has observed of an orator of Imperial . Rome^ '' if be 
bafzarded an unusual word or phrase, he was justified by the 
energy with which his meaning was conveyed." 

One of the greatest philosophers of our own day has asserted^ 
that to have the mind occupied with little -defects, where they 
ate associated with sterling excel lencies^ is by no means an evi- 
cjfonce of superior intellect or refinement, but rather indicates a 
contracted understanding and a vitiated taste. Whoever, then^ 
sliall put in competition the unfrequent blemishes with the raa* 
nifbld beauties obvious in all Dr. Parr's literary composftiodSj; 
must sorely b^ content to be considered ^< not as nice^ but at 
dull f as less to be censured for want of candor^ than pitied for 
Watot of feeling." 

^'iti <dvei'y page of his writings we are sure to meet with sdme 
dbvervationa of striking acuteness — some precepts of paratnotlnf 
importance; some sentiments of exalted morality, supported b^^ 
varibus brilliant quotations^ embellished by many ingeniotki 
images^ and clothed in language always perspicuous and ani- 
niatedy unequalled in its felicitous application^ and inimitable in 
it^ classical purity. 

'ils the^ comedies of Congreve were said to have too much wit^ 
tb^'iiWings of Dr. Parr have been thought to superabound in 
le^Vnifig-: the satoe remark is surely iipphcable to both; *^ii t> 
a pA^ tktttsofew authors hove the like faulty 

'^fii^nrtiid, indeed, wa^ full to overflowii^> and he poured; 

foktR'its ricliTesources/nith a profusion perfectly cbaiacteristic 

of W» g€nefou« didposiiioh. ^ . * 

It is an old observatitin; that our nature hardly allows us to 

have teiiou^ yrf arty thing 'witfrottt^biir feafirtg^ too much* and 
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that i writer ctakiot always so rdn \n his idsaftj^ but thai they 
wiU carry him 'away, as a vessel that is brimful is apt to fun o^rer. 

Dr. Parr's supi^etne excellence in criticisnfk is wetl known, "the 
articles \vhich he contributed to vnriotis periodical journala* are 
universally admitted to be masterly proofs of his strength in grap^ 
pling with argument, his skill in exposing sophistry, and his 
pbfrer in enforcing truth. It was always his inclination to praise 
rather than to blame ; but he never shrunk from the infliction of 
deserved reprehension ; for he thought that, sometimes to spare 
the sharpness of invective, is to compromise the interests and th^ 
dignity of virtue. 

JSvery man takes a pleasure in doing what he knows himself 
to do well : it is not surprising, therefore, that Dr. Parr de- 
lighted in disputation. Gifted with incomparable quickness of 
perception, and unparalleled capacity of memory, together with 
art imagination which promptly supplied sound illustrations of 
wisdom, or sportive sallies of wit, it was impossible that he 
should not be regarded as an intellectual gladiator of formidable 
strength and dexterity. In serious argument he was almost in- 
variably triumphant ; and, when led on lighter subjects, by a 
love of paradox or playfulness, to signalise himself by the as- 
suiliption of the weak side of a question, it was^ nevertheless, 
most difficult to conquer him, or, at least, to make his defeat 
apparent. Many of his opponents might, possibly, apply to 
him the saying of Tfaucydides, when interrogated which was the 
better argumentative wrestler, Pericles or himself — "When I 
throw him, he declares he was never down ; and he perstades 
the spectators to believe him." 

If Dr. Parr was not always the most gentle, he certainly was 
one of the most generous of adversaries in contention : keen 
without censoriousness — in triumph, elate without insolence. 
Feeling very intensely the sentiments he communicated, he con- 
stantly expressed them with a vigor and a vehemence corre^ 
sponding with his inherent intrepidity of spirit and acuteness of 
sensibility : if, in the fervor of debate, any manifestation of as- 
perity or anger escaped him, very transient was its influence ; 
for the placability of his temper was unquestionably not inferior 
to Its ardor ; but his scorn of all selfishness and servility, his 
detestation of tyranny^ cruelty, and injustice, he was much too 
magnanimous even to utter^ in moderate or measured term^. 

Although no man was better read in, none, perhaps^ had less 
love of the writings of controversialists than Dr. Parr. The 

■ ,■■ " ■■■■ I III I . ■ ' ■ I i.fci^— I • I mw I , , 
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let^terncy displayed in Uieir disputes ; the hardness pejr tainii^ 
lo their doctrines^ so foreign from the genuine tone and temper 
of Christianity^ excited his unqualified dislike > and dispTeasure, 
which he hesitated not to express with perfect impartiality^ 
whether applied to established bigotry or sectarian dogmatism. 
At the same time the companion of Dr. Johnson and JDr. 
Priestley, it may fearlessly be asserted that Dr. Parr was wholly 
free from the narrowness of prejudice and party — the littleness 
of jealousy and envy ; — '< he could bear an equal with or without 
the sacred name of a friend/' and endure an inferior, though 
unrecommended by the blandishments of a flatterer. 
, Of the great number of contemporary publications which^by 
accident or design, fell under Dr. Parr's observation, it is djffi* 
cult to describe the patience of his examination, or the indul* 
gence of his criticism. In nothing, perhaps, was the magnitude 
of his mind more apparent, than in the candor and generosity 
of his literary judgments, which no public principle, nor private 
pique, nor interest, nor injury, could warp or pervert. With 
the firmest decision, and most finished courtesy, he fully and 
freely imparted to all who addressed him, whether known or 
Unknown, his genuine impressions and sentiments : for, in pro<* 
nouncing his opinion on the merit of a work, he was not influ- 
enced by the name of the writer^ but guided intirely by the qua- 
lity of the composition ; and all who have, at any time, had 
occasion to seek, or hear his critical decisions, will admit, that 
none ever censured with greater gentleness, or commended with 
more, unbounded liberality ! 

It was a favorite maxim of Dr. Parr's, that a man can hardly 
have any point of pride that is not pernicious to him : acting oh 
this wise and humane principle, he never wrapped himself up 
in the gloom of his own presence, but accorded to all, howeveir 
insignificant or uninformed, bis undivided attention. His con* 
versation was constantly productive of rational entertainment 
and solid instruction ; for, like a great character in English his- 
tory, '* his understanding, knowlege, and eloquence, were bent 
on liis heart, to make himself and others, not in words and opi- 
nions, but in life and action, good and great;" and never did he 
lose an opportunity of rousing in the minds of his hearers those 
nunly and just sentiments which are the true supports of the 
social world— the best guardians of the common rights of h^- 
nianity. 

- As a preceptor, whether in a superior or subordinate station, 
great was his ability in prompting industry ;— eminent his reso- 
lution in combating perverseness, and unwearied his kindness in 
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i^istiug .inftcmity. No niaJi knew JMOc^i^ V)rmM»ftPdl«k» 
respect, and, at tlie same time, to attract the'^CQga^1di of itJi^^ 
whom b^ Utight; and to this cause ipa.jr be4«QrU^4lHe^W4n. 
derful success wliich he .bad in controling. tl>e{>e(uU»iic^*oC:tti(B 
Iro^niirdy in rousing the aluggishneas of the indolent/ and in ire^ 
fining and confirming tlie Tirtues and talents of ibe highly giftcdi 
and diligently disposed* Faults of inconaiderable .conSe^^«i?nCi9 
be was wont intirely to overlook ; biu offencea of retd iaiporl- 
ance he omitted not to reprehend with due severity. Perfectly 
fiearless in his nature, and frank in his disposition, he was readily 
disarmed by. candid submission, but never daunted by 'daring' 
wLence ; wbile in all he recommended, enforced, or inculcated^ 
he. .. ..,-■■'■•• 

Put so much of the heart into the act, • . ■■ 

That his example had a magnet's furce. 
And all were swift to follow whom alfloverf. 

. Of the attachments thus inspired, years did not in any degEfe 
4iead.en the impression, nor worldliness diminish the warmth; 
many were the ways, and frequent the occasionS| of their maoi«> 
festatibn : they were recognised ii) niimerous frieiidly. office 
and recorded on various costly gifts, tokens of veneration and 
gratitude, well befitting the dignified furtune9 and feelings of the 
donors, and justly worthy the acceptance of him, to whom they 
w.(^re sp affectionately presented, and whose delight was great in 
contemplating them as testimonies of the unabated love and rtr- 
verence of the earliest and dearest objects of his affection, 'm^^ 
terest and anxiety. 

Of his general deportmciot, it may be said, that it was suitably, 
grave and serious without any affectation of solemnity or ausle^ 
rity, and occasionally animated to the highest degree of cheeiw- 
fulness : it was not his opinion that no Christian can be aafe^ 
V'bo is not dull, and that every enjoyment approaching lo.merrti*' 
ment is unprofitable. 

. He tliought, with Tillotson, that ** he who would do rigbtto 
religion^ cannot take a more effectual course than by reconciling 
i^^ with the happiness of mankind.^' Dr. Parr's piety was, in- 
deed, not speculative^ but practical. He chose not a particular. 
day in the week, or hour in the day, for its exercise : it was a 
deep pervading principle, which constantly animated and ccn- 
trolled his conduct. The spirit of charity> which he empbatio 
ally inculcated in the pulpit, he actively illustrated in every 
domestic relatipn-^his benevolence was boundless and imwea- 
ned : not satisfied with relieving the severer vVaAts of .tbft pbor^ 
be earnestly endeavored to proinote their harmless graOficiiU^BS ; 
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%^fo^«hip tvliich thi^ niei^iBorlibod pcesentiea.^ He]gre8itly'ctw 
hf^d/and so richly embeliished it, that it might truly be said- 
he fotind it bribk, stnd Iteft it marbled Maiiy Md magnificent 
were the instances of his private liberality — of his support of 
sciiotars in indigence, and of clergymen in distress; and none, 
it is believed, in any kind of need or necessity, of whatievelir 
country, tailing, or complexion, ever solicited in vain bis alfny, 
bU counsel, or his compassion* From a long intercourse wii^ 
the world, he acquired no moroseness or suspicion ; so artlesSi', 
indeed, and susceptible was his nature, that' it has been said, he 
not unfrequeutly. wrote and acted as if he had Jived in the com- 
monwealth of Plato. Preserving unimpaired, to an extremely 
advanced age, all the original vigor of his expansive mind, and 
thifi'best affections of his generous heart, he died, in the love and 
respect of all who knew him, with '^ the calmness of a philosio- 
jihe^y^nd the piety of a Christian." 

What his funeral lacked 
'^ In images and pomp, 

Was supplied with honorable sorrow. 

'To no man, who is not endowed with very extraordinary fa- 
cutties, caii the transcendent learning, critical skill, and luminous 
eloquence of Dr. Parr, be fit objects of emulation ; but it con- 
sists with the abilities, and it is to be hoped, with the inclinations 
of mimy, to imitate the less shining but not less salutary quali* 
ties by which he was so justly distinguished ; the lofty indepeiw 
dence K>f his principles, the eminent benignity of his temper, his 
p^petual attention to the most important duties of the pastoral 
ofiicej and his constant exemplification of the most endearing 
virtues of the Christian character. 

'Such were his merits, and he was rewarded, not hidleyd vnth 
exalted preferments, but, to a mind liberal as bis, with distinc- 
tions far more inestimable, the unfeigned afi^ectton and cordial 
admiration of a vast number of the most illustrious and^accom- 
fdished persons bf the times in which he lived. 

l^'Pom the failings of humanity he was undoubtedly not free ; 
he- had many eccentricities and some weaknesses; but they may 
' ' ' ■ ■ I '■ ■ 

^ Vide the eloquent and affecting diftcours^ l^reached at the funehil 
of^P.^rPs^rr, March Uth^ IdSS^ by 4m admimble and;inost esfeemed 
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\r.u\y be said to have beeu lost in the radiance of bia virtuea: 
aiod turely, whoever shall hereafter attain the deepest claaaical 
erudition and the moat comprehenaive practical excellence, need 
not think his learning or his piety undervalued, when laid in the 
baUince with, and compared to that of Dr. Parr. 
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Inscription on the plate laid over the coins deposited under the 
Jirst stone of the new London Bridge, June, 1823. 

POUTIS VRTVSTI 

QWM PROPTER CREBRAS 19IMIS IMTERIECTAS MOLES 

IMPEDITOCVRSV FLVMINIS 

NAVICVLAE £T RATES 

NOV LEVI SAEPE lACTVRA ET VTTAE PERICVLO 

PER ANOVSTAS FAVCES 
PRAECIPITI AQVARVM IMPETVFERRISOLSRENT 

CTVITAS LOKDINENSIS 
HIS IXCOMMODIS RBMBDIVM ADHIBSRE VOLENS 
ET CELEBEIIRIMI SIMVL IN TERRIS EMPORII 
VTILITATIBVS CONSVLENS 
REGNi INSVPEK SENATVS AVCTORITATE 
AC MVNIFICENTIA ADIVTA 
PONTEM 
SITV PRORSVS NOVO 
AJfPLIORIBVS SPATIIS COMSTRVENDVM DECREVIT 
£A SCI Lie FT FORMA AC MAGNITVDINE 
QVAE REGIAE VRBIS MAIESTATI 
TANDEM RESPONDERET 
NEQVE ALIO MAGIS TEMPORE 
TANTVM OPVS INCHO AN DVM 1>VXIT 
QVAMCYMPACATOFERMETOTOTERRARVMORaS ^ 
IMPERIVM BRITANNICVM 
FAMA OPIBVS MVLTITVDINE CIVIVM ET CONCORDtA POLLENS 

PRINCIPE 

ITEM GAVDERET 

ARTIVM FAVTORR AC PATRONO 

CVIVS SVB AVSPICII8 

NOVVS INDIES AEDIFICIOR^VM SPLENDOR VRBl ACCEDKRET. 

PRlkVM OPERIS LAPIDEM 

POSVIT 

lOANNES OARRATT ARMIGER 

PRAETOR ' 

XV. DIEIVKII 

ANNO REGIS GE0R61I QVARTI 8BXTQ 

A. 8. M.D.CCC.XXV. 
lOANNE REKNIE S.R.S. ARCUITECTO. 

iMtin Inscription, 
Fbrentino crowns the loftiest of several little fruitful fail- 
locks^ which are ranged round in (he form of a cn^ter in the 
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ini4<n« t( the nvidc valley which stretches from PaldstriDk lind 
Frescati to thb' ihountaih barrier of, ArpinoT "^As We cMwibed 
iip> wte saw a grbupe of fiiiery-forin'^d peasaiit^rls' filling their 
bhieed vesEJels at a fouptain. . Their two-hkddTed small-necied 
urns, with chased and spreading labra/are probably such as wiere 
carried to the same spot by the maidens of the Hernici. 

After having examined the remains of theihree ranges of the 
Cyclopean work^ and the citadel in which this massy construc- 
tion is surmounted by iSnk opus qtiadratuin, and topped by the 
Saracenic which supports the Vescovado, we proceeded through 
the Porta Sanguinaria to the South-eastern side of the city, 
where, on the projecting and naked face of a rock^ the following 
inscription still remains :-— 

A. QVINCTILIO. A. F. 
FAL. PRISCO 
nil VrR AED POTEST . IIII VIB IVRE 
UiC. nil VIR. QVINQ. ADLECTO EXSC 
PONTIF. PRAEF. FABR 
HVIVS OB EX.IMIAM MVNIFICENT gVAM IN KVNIC ** 
fives CONTVLIT SENAT STATVAM PVBLTCE PONBND IN 

FORD VSPSE 
VELLET CENSVERE. H* A * R, HlC EX S. C FVNDOS icE- 

PONIAN 
£T ROIANVM ET MAMIAN £T PRATVM EX OSCO AB R. 

REDEM 
J], 3#*#* ^ ♦ ET INAVIT. R. FREDDID. EX QVORVM 

REDITV DE HSIVM CC. 
^VODANNS VI ID MAI. DIB NATAI/I «VO PERPET. DA- 

RETVR PRAESE^T 
MVNICIPIB. ET INCOL. ET MVLIBRIB NVPTIS CRVSTYL P. 

I . MVL81 HEMN 
ET CIRCA TRICLIN DSCVRIONIB MVLSVM ET CRVST. 

ET SPORTVL HS * * 
ITEM PVER CVRIAE INCREMENT ET VI VIR . AVC QVI- 

BVSg. V VECRVST 
MVLSVM ET HS V. Ill N ET IN TRICLIN AFO AMPL. IN 

SING * HS. Ill ET 4NOBN 
STATVAE ET IMAG. MEAB BE0. P. PERPET HS XXX N. 

IMPEND ARBITR lUI VIR 
AEDILIVM CUUA FAVORABIL * * SI FVERIT PLEffEIS 

* INE DITINCTIONE .LBER 
TATIS NVCVM PARSIOIfBM * * DXX ET EX VINI VRNI8. 

▼I POTltXNBM' 
B MINISTRATION D^IONS ttTcRBMENTIS^PR AESTITERIVT 

VOL. XXXI. Cl.JL KO,V.YAV ^^ 
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THE TEMPLE OF VESTA AT T^VOU. 

Xhe dark pine waves on Tibur's classic steep, 
From rock to rock the headlong waters leap. 
Tossing their billowy crests in wild career^ 
Beauteous in all the majesty of fear. 
There is a nameless charm on earth and sky^ 
That melts the soul by its spft witchery ; 
The olive smiling on the sunny hill, 
The golden orchard, and the Is^ughing rill. 
The fountain bubbling in the mossy grot, 

The rocky cave, the Naiad's favored spot, 

And far o'er mountain, wood, and sheeted foam. 

The glory of the earth — eternal Rome* ^ 

This, this was Vesta's seat, yon craggy stone. 

In simple state uprear'd, her virgin throne,; 

Where all was puje as virgin's murmur'd prayer. 

The cloudless firmament, the taintless air. 

The ceaseless dash of Auio's sparkling tide, 

The flame from heaven's ethereal fount supplied. 

And the light forms that trod the marble shrine, 

For earth too fair, for mortal too divine. 
And lo, where stilt ten circling coIuoddi rise 

High o'er the arching spray's prismatic dyes, 

Touch'd, but not marr'd, as time had paused to spare 

The wreaths that bloom, in lingering beauty there. 

:£'en where each moss-grown wreck might aeem to oiouni 

Her rifted shaft, her loTed tcamtos torn. 
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Nature't wild Aowers in Mleot sorrow wave 
Their budding 8weet9 o'er art's neglected grave. 

But ye who sleep the calm and dreamless sleeps 
Where joy forgets to smile^ and woe to weep ; 
For you, pure maida^ a long and last repose 
Has stiil'd each pulse that throbs^ each vein that glows f 
For ofty too oft, the white and spotless vest, 
Conceal'd a bleeding heart, an aching breast ; 
Hope that with cold despair held feeble strife. 
And love that parted but with parting life. 
Still would the che^k with mortal feeling burui 
Still would the heart to fond remembrance turn ( 
Vow all itself to heaven, yet now in vain. 
Sigh for it^ thoughts^ yet fondly thipk again. — 

And thou, immortal bard, whose sweetest lay^ 
Were bymn'd in raptiire to thy Tibur's praise. 
Weep not her olive groves' deserted shade, 
Her marble shrines in piouldering ruins laid. 
The silent echoes of her voiceless, bill ; 
There all is mighty ; — all is glorious still : 
Flowers — yet more bright than Roman maiden wreatb'd ; 
Prayers — yet more pure than virgin priestess breatb'd ( 
A fane — more nob]e than the vestal trod,**— 
The Christian'^ temple, to the Christian's God. 

R. C. SEfVELL. 
Maodalbk Coli- 
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Stepkem' Gre$k The^iurus, No. XXXHI. The work 
be certainly qomprised in 89 Nos. or all a^ve gi^en grMtis, and 
will be completed within the year 1825. The copies of some 
deceased Subscribers may still be had at 1/. 6$* Small, and 
2/« 12#* 6d. Large Paper; but the Piices will be raised to 
1/. 7;. Small, and 2/. 15«. Large. Subscribers always remaio 
at the price at which they originally enter. I^os. I. to XXX UL 
contain above 14,000 words omitted by Stephens. Tot^l 
Subscribers, Large and Small paper, 1086. The copies printed 
are strictly limited to the number of Subscribers. 

TAe Delphin and Variorum Clamcf, No?. LXXV.— 
LXXVL, coijtzmw 4pidm9 and Horace, Pr. 1/. If. per 
No. — Large paper, double. Prcaeui Sivb^\V5>Myo^^^'^^ • 
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As it may not be convenient to new Siibscribera to purchase^ at once 
all the Nos. now published, Mr. V. will accommodate such by deliver- 
ing one or two back Nos. with each new No. till the set is completed. 
— Stephens' Greek Thesaurus may be subscribed for on the same 
terms. 

Tabula itineraria Peutvigeriana primunn sere incisa et edita 
a Fr. Chr. de Schlegel mdccliii. denuo cum cod. Vindoboni 
collata^ emendata^ et nova Conr. Mannerti introduct. instructa 
studio et opera acad. Litt. reg, Monacensis 4to. maj. Lapsise. 
1824. 

Annonce de V Atlas, et de la Geographie d" Herodote. — Atlas 
coDtenant, par ordre des temps, les cartes relatives k la G6ogra- 
phie d'H6rodote, I'hucydide, X6nophon; et les plans de batailles 
d^crites par ces trois grands historiens, 8cc.; le tout (lO/pIaiiches) 
d6ssin6 par des tacticiens et des G6ographes distingu6s, d'apr^s 
les rechercbes de J. B. Gail ; ouvrage iitile d Tintelligence des 
historiens anciens, et faisant suite au philologue'de J. B. Gail, 
et k la collection des oeuvres d*H6rodote^ Thucydide, et X6no- 
pbon, et k la Geographic d'H6rodote. k Paris/ chez Gail neveu, 
rue neuve des Petits-champs^ No. 12. Prix* 60 fr. Idem, avec 
les Tableaux Chronologiques, ^2 fr. 

Du m^me : Geographic d'H^rodote, prise dans les textes 
Grecs de Tauteur/ et appuy6e sur un ^xamen grammatical et 
critique. 2 vols. 8vo. 18 fr. Id. 4to. 30 fr. Pap. v6l. 60 fr. 

Nous sommes bien en retard sur I'annonce de cet excellent 
ouvrage ; car depuir4 mois il est si bien connu en Angleterre 
que le Quarterly Review^ No. 61, Dec. 1824, s'emparant de 
Tid^e de M. Gail, annonce un Atlas de la G^ographie des trois 
grands historiens et des plans de leurs batailles. M. Gail n'est 
pas priv6 du tribut d*estime qu'il m^rite, en effet on le nomme 
comme devant fouruir avec D'Anville et Rennet, une bonne 
partie des cartes et plans de I'Atlas projett6, C'est mettre M. 
Gail en bonne compagnie ; et certes il en est digne. 

Nous reviendrons sur cet ouvrage Tun des plus remarquables 
qu'on ait publics depuis bien des annies. £n attendant faisorts 
nous un devoir de dire qu'il contient quantity d'appergus inge- 
nieux et fins, et de veritables d^couverts en histoire/en tactiqiie, 
en g6bgrapbie. 

jlvis relatif a la collection des CEuvres de Xenophoriy de Thu^ 
cydide, a Herodote, de Theocrite, 25 vol. 4to., dont il n'existe 
que quarante exemplaires complets erir papier velin, — A Paris, 
chez Ch. Gail neveu, d la Biblioth^que du Roi, rue neuve des 
Petits-champs, No. 12. Les lettres doivent 6tre affranchies. 
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;M. ,Gail a consacr6 trefite ann^es^ c'est-d-(Kre sa vie'presque 
tout entidre^ k l'6(ude des trois grands bistoriens^ et k la colla- 
tion des nombreux manuscrits de leurs textes. 

L'impression en est maiiitenant termin6e. 

X6nophon, CEuvres compl^tes^ comprenant texte Grec, ver- 
sion Latine et- Fran^aise,. Observations Historiques^ G6ogra- 
phiques^ et Critiques^ et Variantes de nombreux nianuscrits^ soit 
du Vatican^ soit de la Bibliotheque du.Roi; Atlas de 107 
cartes, trente-cinq Specimen de manuscrits^ et quarante-huit 
estainpes; 10 vols. 4to. 190 francs broches; 2V7. papier v6lia 
satin6^ figures avant la lettre et eaux-fortes^ 350 fr. 

Deux nouveaux volumes de Xenophon^ dont le premier coti^ 
tient une Notice Historique des Travaux de I'auteur, suivie 
d'Observations Historiques, Philologiques, vol. de 850 pages j 
20 ir, papier ordinaire; 40 fr, papier v6lin; et le second, intitule 
Recherches, S^c. ou Anctarium Xenophoriteum, ^c, lir6 d tr^s- 
petit nombre^ SO fr. papier ordinaire, et 60 fr. papier v6lin. 

ITiucydide, Grec- Latin, avec Observations Historiques. et; 
Critiques^ et Variantes des treize manuscrits de la Biblioth'^ue 
du lioi; dix belles estampes, et deux plans de si6ges; 10 volt.' 
4to., broches niiaintenant en six, 82 fr. ; id, papier v6lin, l60fr. 
id, 8vo., Grec- Latin- Frangais, avec les Observations et les 
estampes et plans, 8 vols. 50 fr. 

H6rodote, texte Grec, avec Notes Historiques et Critiques, 
specimen de var, et dix belles estampes; 2 vols. 4to., papi^ 
ordinaire, 50 fr. ; id, papier v6lin (fig. avant la lettre et eaux- 
fortes), tire d quarante exemplaires seuiement, 150 fr. Le priif 
de cet ouvrage, demand^ seul, papier v6lin, est de 250 fr. 

Theocrite, Grec-Frangais- Latin, papier v61in, avec dix 
estampes, SO fr.; avec figures avant la lettre, S6 fr, , 

On en r6p^te la remarque : it n'existe que quarante exem- 
plaires complets de ces ouvrages, papier v61in. Le prix de la 
collection (25 vols. 4to.) est de 730 ir, 

Chacun de ces ouvrages pourra se demander s^par^ment. 

Grammaire Grecque, — Idiotismes Grecs, — Essais sur les desi* 
nences, — Racines Grecques. — Nouveau Testament Grec. — PA«V 
ioctete de La Harpe, rappmche du Fhiloctete de Sophocle, avec 
notes sur le texte Grec. — Quarante et tant d'opuscules Grecs, 
avec Notes, d Tusage des ^coles. Nous parlerons ailleurs de 
ces ouvrages, qui sont la propridt6 de M. Uelalain. 
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U Be fen ^lettioD id q«e dae oow^g^ de J. B.Gh^ qtfi se 
tnNivent cbez Ch. Gail neveu, urn eoUige royals place Canbrai. 

Amours de L^aDdre et de H^ro, Grec-Latin-FniDjais, atec 
Notes et Index. 1 vol. 4to., pap. v^Iio, br. 5 fir. 

Aoacr^oDy Grec-Latin, 8to., br. 3 fr.; id. papier viliD, br. 
5 fr.; id. GreC'Latin-FraD9ais, avec Notes^ fig. et musique, 
1 ToL 4to.y papier viliD, br. J 5 fir.; id. Grec-Latin-FraD^ais^ 
avec fig. et masiqoej 4 vola. l8mo. 7 fr. 50 cent. 

Collection d'aotears Grec, traduits en Frangais^ avec Notes, 
format in 1 6mo., pap. v^lin, savoir : Idjiles de Bion et Mos- 
cbusy 1 vol.; Theocrite, 2 vols.; R^pablique de Sparte et d'A- 
tb^nesy 1 vol.; Mjtbologie dramatique de Loeien, 3 vols.; 
Anacr^n, avec Notes, estampes et musique. £o tout 1 1 vols., 
pap. v61in, br. 30 fr. 

Les trois Fabulistes, Esope (Grec*Latin-Fran$ais), Pbidre 
(Latin-Fran^ais)^ et La Fontaine, avec Notes; 4 vols. 8vo. 15 
ir. De ces 4 vols. Esope pris s^par^oiefit, 5 fr.; Pb^dre, 5 
fr.; Incessamment an 5* vol. de Commentanre sar La Footaine, 
5fr. 

Lucien (Jly/Ao/ogte), Grec-Latb-Pran$ais^ I vol. 4to. 5 fi*.; 
id. pap. v£lin, 9 fr. 

Theocrite, Fran^ais seul, 2 vols. IBmo., pap. v^in, avee fig. 
7 fr. 

Observations sur Tb6ocrite et Virgile, &c. 1 vol. ]2mo. 
42 fr. 50 cent. 

X6nophon et Thiicydide. Voyez page pr£c6dente. 

On peut se procurer les dix estampes et les planches de Thu- 
cydide, pour les Editions soit in 8vo., soit in 4to.y 12 fr., et avant 
la letire 21 fr. — Mfeme prix pour les dix estampes d'Herodote. 

On peut se procurer s^par^ment TAtlas de Xinophon (avec 
un titre nouveau) pour rintelligence de Thistoire ancienne et des 
r^cherches historiques et critiques contenuea dans le F/uiologue. 
Prix 36 fr. 

Sous pen une ^« livraison de cartes et de plans; et de plus, la Geoera- 
phie iTHirodotef avec 91 cartes et plans. 

Le Philologue, ou B^cherches Historiques^ G6ographiques, 
Militaires, et Critiques^ ouvrage p^riodique. Prix de la sou- 
scription, 18 fr. par an. 21 fr. de port. 
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r Ltttres In^ditet de Henri U, Marie Stuart^ &c«i oa Corre- 
tpofidance secrete de la cour sous Heori II, atec estampes eC 
jac simile. 1 vol. 8vo. 2 fr. 50 cent. 

Tableaux Chronologiques des Principaux Fails del'Histoire, 
avant I'^re vulgaire, prix 8 fr.; le 1.*' parattra sous peu. Depuis ' 
Vhre vulgaire, 1 vol. Bvo. prix 3 fr. 

Mrs. BoHTE, Bookseller, of York Street, Covent Gardeil, 

has just published a Catalogue in octavo of German works at 

present on sale. Many useful Remarks are interspersed, and ila 

most important feature is an ' Account of German Literature,' 

written by Professor Schlegel, who lately visited this country. 

We subjoin a few Extracts, but must refer our readers to the 

Catalogue itself. 

Tub Literature of Germany is of more recent Qtigin than that Qf 
almost any Country of Europe. — Our nation, indeed, can boast of more 
antient monumenta of her language than most of her neighbours. 
Throughout everjf centnry of the middle ages, and even long before 
Tacitus, who bears testimony to the existence of circumstantial heroio 
songs, (for circumstantial they must have been to supply the place of 
Annals) German Ballads have been composed: often, indeed, artless, 
but also not anfrequently characterized by considerable skiU, and some- 
times even possessed of peculiar elevation, strength, and eneiigy. Bat 
these antient poems have, for the most part, disappeared ; and in those 
which still remain, the language is so antiquated, tb«t tbeir linowlege^ 
. of It must be acquired, even by, the natives, with almost as much labor 
as that of another country. The epoch of 4i literature is, nsually, and 
with justice, dated from the period when the language, according to 
the measure of its powers of developement, has attained to such a de* 
gree of maturity, that the works, which are admired on account of other 
qualities, are .also deemed models in point of style, and through tlieir 
powerful influence in fixing modes of expression, are destined to re- 
tain tbeir first freshness and brilliancy for centuries. This epoch waa 
of earliest occurrence in Italy more than ^se centuries ago; in Spain, 
under Charles the Fifth, and Philip the Second ; in £agland, in the 
reign of Elizabeth ; in France, under Richelieu, and Louis the Fonr- 
teenth ; with us, about the middle of the last century. That, with 
reference, therefore, to the abundance of distinguished works in the 
department of literature, properljf so called, we cannot yet vie with 
several other nations, ought neither to be a matter of astonishment, 
nor to be made a subject of reproach. Nature deals out the gifts of 

f genius, at one time sparingly, and more liberally at another, but never 
avishly ; and a considerable period must elapse before mental treasarea 

.of a varied character can be extensively accumulated. Yet, within 
the ftl>ove-menti(>ned period of between seventy and eighty years, a 
great activity and productiveness have been displayed; new and strik- 
ing phenomena have closely followed each other; and we hav9 only to 
mention the names of Klopstock, Lessing, "Winkelmann, Wieland, 
Burger, Goethe, Johannes Miiller, Herder, Schiller, (to say nothing of 

'-our younger contemporaries) to establish our claims to European re- 
cognition. 
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We could easily cite numb^rleas iostances io proves tbmt fMigra 
writers have acquired the reputation of superior capacity and ori- 
ginality in speculation, merely because they have contrived to 
appropriate dexterously to themselves what tlfey derived from Get* 
nan boolLs, or from the communications of Germaa Ifiteratl. For 
plagiarism has, hitherto, been committed against Germans with the 
utmost facility, and with very little chance of detection. Germany, 
though placed intellectually, as well as geographically, in tho 
very heart of Europe, has always been, to this day, a terra incog" 
ntta, even to her nearest neighbours. But this peculiarity in her con- 
dition is not without its advantages; sovereigns travel incognito, he^ 
cause the pleasure thoy derive in obtaining a knowlege of men is 
heightened by their remaining themselves unknown. We are, if I may 
so express myself, the cosmopolites of European cultivation : we trou- 
ble ourselves very little with asking in what country a new troth has 
Urst been brought to light; we are prevented by no partiality or nar- 
rowness of view, from instantly acknowleging and turning to account 
every advance in knowlege, without regard to the country in Which 
it was made. Foreigners have never, by their excessive admiration, 
sedacedus into any things like the natural vanity which has had so 
deleterious an influence on our western neighbours ; here we have the 
least ground for complaint. On the other hand, their censure does not 
affect as ; for we know before-hand that, for the most part, it originates 
in the want of acquaintance with us, or in rooted prejudices, and nar- 
row habits. The charge of pride, however, may not unfairly be 
brought against several German writers, because, conscious of their 
superiority, they are too much in the habit of looking on what is doneia 
other countries, in several departments, as altogether insignificant. It is, 
however, difficult to avoid, at times, returning depreciation for deprecia- 
tion ; for the opinions respecting us, which reach us from abroad, often 
appear to us as absurd, as would be the attempt of a goldsmith, skilled 
in the production of all manner of trinkets from the metal which he 
receives in a malleable state, but who never saw the shaft of a mine, 
who should proceed to the mountain-ravine to dig for the noble ore. 
When, for instance, as was the case some years ago in Scotland,' a 
celebrated teacher of what, in his country, receives, not very appro- 
priately, the name of philosophy, proceeds to pass sentence of condem- 
nation on the modern German philosophers, from Kant to our own 
times, without knowing the language, without having read their wri- 
tings, without even havibg the least idea of the want of the genuine 
speculation which called forth that great and memorable mental move- 
ment, we can retufn no other answer than that he knows nothing of the 
subject on which he presumes to talk, and that these are matters which 
lie far above his horizon. 

It is not my intention to deny the defects of our scientific literature: 
it was, indeed, always my aim to elevate myself to an European point 
of view for all the phenomena of the age. The solidity of learned re- 
search is often unaccompanied by the talent of skilful communication;* 



' M. Schlegel here alludes to the labors of Dagald Stewart, in the Supplement 
to the Encyclopedia BritanDica.— (Tronfla^or.) 
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fbe mass of learnidg has sometitties so far oppressed tbe midd that it 
cannot give to it the advantage of a dignified and elegant form ; tbe 
profundity of thonght, which cannot be mistaken, is not unfregiiently 
destitute of tbe perspicnity which would exhibit it to advantage. Tbe 
German writers, like their countrymen in general^ do not bestow suf- 
ficient care on their external appearance, and hence, for tbe most part, 
their style resembles the negligent typographical execution of their 
books. I'be endeavor, also, to be original, which, from the general 
diffusion of knowlege, and the prevalence of scientific activity, is by 
no means an easy matter, has occasionally seduced them into inten- 
tional paradox ; often^ too, has native originality, heightened by a life 
of retirement, announced itself by fantastical singularity, while tho en- 
thusiasm for the beautiful and sublime, to which our nation has a de- 
cided tendency, has degenerated into a species of fanaticism. 

The German mind has, upon tbe whole, taken rather a speculative 
than a practical direction. This peculiarity has its foundation partly 
in its natural properties, partly in external circumstances, in social and 
national relations. On that account, perhaps, an acquaintance with 
our literature might be considered as a salutary counterpoise in the 
case of a nation of an exactly opposite character. For the question 
which is incessantly repeated on all occasions— In what manner can we 
avail ourselves of this in political or domestic economy, in trades 
and ' mechanical arts, or in commerce?— is destructive to philoso- 
phy, to disinterested mental exertion, guided by no regard to ex- 
trinsic consideration, but directed solely to the discovery of principles 
in their unity. I cannot find so apt a comparison for tbe way of 
speaking to which I have been alluding as Falstaff*8 soliloquy on ho- 
nor. When we ennoble a formless accumulation of real or supposed 
observations furnished by experience, with the name of science, the 
philosophical vital spark inevitably escapes from her ; she sinks to 
coarse empiricism, and the contempt of speculation must, in the end, 
act prejudicially on practice itself. 

We Germans have cause to esteeni ourselves fortunate in the rela- 
tions between Church and State, which exist with us. Through the 
perpetual political equality of tbe various religious parties, which was 
established by the peace of Westphalia, toleration has long been se- 
cured to US. The liberty of the pi^ess has hitherto been acknowleged 
only in few states of tbe German federation as a constitutional right ; 
but the greater part of Germany is, in reality, in tbe enjoyment of a very 
extensive liberty of thought and communication. An immortal mo- 
narch, Frederick the Great, here set the fashion : he claimed for him- 
self the royal right to give free expression to his opinions: but he did 
not wish to confine the possession of this right to himself, — he allowed 
it to every one of his subjects. He thus influenced our literature in a 
decidedly advantageous manner, though he himself not only was not 
acquainted with, but even disdained to be acquainted with it. Happy 
state, in which the people receive, with the astonishment and doubt 
with which they listen to the traditionary tale of an obscure and dis*tant 
age, the information that the writings of a wise and incessantly active 
prince, to whom the country is indebted for the foundation of its fame, 
and the greater share of its prosperity, are elsewhere to be found in the 
index of prohibited books ! After such examples, the idea of wishing 
to impede the freest investigation of theoretical opinions by arbitrary 
prohibition, naturally appears absurd and out of date in Germany. A 
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p«M)tMk conflict of the moat opposite views haa^ therefore, if I mvy wo 
express myBelf, become the distingaisbing charaeteristic of oar lite- 
ratare. We may boaat, bowoYer, at tbe same time, that we have 
bat very seldom availed oarselves of this great scientific freedom, to 
indulge with levity in a certain contemptuoas cynicism, by which pub- 
lic decency is shocked. 

In these rapid sketches. In which I have .attempted to portray tbe 
present condition of literary and scientific Germany, and its relation to 
the spirit of the age, I am far from presaming to entertain the idea of 
having ^&hausted tbe subject. They were merely intended to serve to 
introduce a bibliographical repertory of our literature to tbe English 

fmblic. I promised this to the estimable collector and bookseller, tbe 
ate Mr. fiohte, whoso premature death is a real lose to tbe literary 
commerce of the two countries. Tbe selection of books is, for tbe 
most part, judicious, tbe impression of the names and titles correct; 
and wbere practicable, short characters are added from'tbe eloquent 
and ingenious publications of Madame de Stael on Germany, from 
esteemed English journals, or even from German bibliographical works. 
.To all friends of German literature in England I can recommend this 
selection as an useful manual. 

The present period, is, perhaps, favorable for procuring a more gene- 
ral entrance into England of the productions of German int^lect 
Some years ago a commencement was made, but not a judicious one. 
I^opular novels and plays were translated and transferred by represen- 
tation to tbe English stage. Their immorality became, and not without 
justice, the subject of general complaint; but the conclusion drawn to 
ihe prejudice of the whole literature of Germany was very precipitate. 
It was not known that these productions of the moment, which are 
now forgotten in Germany, though favorites with a certain class of 
readers and actors, were by no means highly esteemed by the nation. 
This was followed by tbe cessation of intercourse caused by tbe conti- 
nental system, by wbich Napoleon endeavored to realise the language 
of tbe ancient poet, toto divisos orbe BritannoSf against his most perse- 
vering opponents. Since the restoration of peace in Europe, a great 
number of well-informed Englishmen have visited Germany, and many 
of them have probably returned prepossessed in its favor. The favorite 
poet whose early death England laments (who described so pictu- 
resquely the noble banks of the Rhine, wbere I now write) and our 
Goethe, though personally strangers, bestowed on each other mutual 
marks of acknowlegment and admiration. Of several of our original 
poetical works, able and felicitous translations have appeared, among 
which that of Faust, by Lord F. Leveson Gower, displays distinguished 
talent in a most difficult undertaking. The addition to the price of 
German books, cau2<ed by the duty on importation, seems to offer a 
slight impediment to a wealthy nation ; it presses severely, however, 
on literary intercourse, because the bookseller most often hesitate 
whether he shall give orders for books for which he has not received a 
particular commission, and of which the sale is uncertain, while be 
cannot return them to the continent without great loss. It cannot be 
denied that a duty on the introduction of foreign thoughts, wbich 
ought to be free as light and air, has .something barbarous in it ; and 
we must cherish the hope that we shall soon witness the removal of 
this, as well as many other restraiuts, on commercial intercourse, 
Which had their origin in a narrow and exploded system of exdotion. 
Bonn, February, 1826. A. W. VON SCHLEGEL. 
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VRBPAltlNO I^OR THfi PBE88. 

On the 21 St of July wilt be published a Maimd pf Classical 
'bibliography, comprising a copious detail of tlie various Edi- 
tions, Translations into the English, Prencfa^ Italian, Spanish, 
German, and, occasionally^ other languages; and Commentaries, 
and Works critical and illustrative, of ibe Greek and Latin Clas- 
sics. By J. W. Moss, B. A. of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. In 
2 thick 8ro. volumes. 

Mr. Moss is prepariag « new edition of LucretiuSf in which 
he proposes to restore the text of his author by a diligent colla- 
tion of all the earlier and of the later editions of importance : it 
will comprise « selection of the Notes of Baptista Pius, Lambi« 
nus, Taaaquil Faber, Creech, Havercamp, Bentley, Wakefield, 
Good, and others, and some of his own ; which be intends to 
^vote partly to the elucidation of doubtful and difficult pas- 
sages, and the philosophical opinions of his author ; and partly 
to criticism. Under the head of Notes will be given all those 
passages in which Lucretius is supposed to have imitated other 
classic writers, and all those in which he has been imitated by 
others. This edition will be divided into fli vols. : the first will 
contain a Life of the Poet and a copious Notitia Literaria; after 
which will follow the Text, and at the end of the vol. will be 
given the Various Readings : the second will be devoted to the 
Notes and a very complete Index. 



Manuscripts. — Dr. M'Bride, Laudian Professor of Arabic in 
the University of Oxford, recommended the purchase of the col- 
lection of Arabic, Persian, and Turkish manuscripts, as the 
Museum is particularly diefective in that department of literature, 
and especially as there is little probability of so large and well 
selected a library being again offered for sale. — Dr. Nicoll, 
Professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford, considered 
the collection of Mss. in the Persian and Arabic languages, as 
containing a great number of the most esteemed works in both 
languages, in excellent preservation and of great antiquity. 1 he 
Syriac Mss. he thinks also of considerable value; and that the 
whole collection is more valuable than any Mhich has been 
brought into England since the time of Pococke and Hunting- 
don. — The Rev. S. Lee, Professor of Arabic in the University 
of Cambridge, stated, that the Mss. taken on the aggregate, are 
the best he bad seen collected by any one man ; he considered 
the collection as unrivaled, from the importance and variety of 
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matter it contains; and that the placing it in the British Museum 
would be conferring a real benefit on the nation. Mr. 'J^ee^was 
requested by th& Committee to examine the Mss. more minutdy, 
with a view of giving his opinion r.especting the condition an^ 
value of the Mss.^ and particularly as to the Syriac part of the 
collection. He represented the Syriac to consist of 68 volumes, 
lliere is one copy of the Philoxenian version of the Gospels^ 
which is valuable; he only knows of one othqr copy^ which is at 
Oxford. There are copies of the Nestorian and Jacobite edi- 
tions of the Peschito version of the Scriptures, there being no 
other complete copy of the Nestorian edition in any of our 
libraries. The Nestorian and Jacobite sects separated as early 
as the year 500, and continued their editions in their own 
churches; the collection of them may be importaitt on certain 
disputed passages. Some of the copies are a thousand years 
old : they are not all perfect, but as much so as they are gene- 
rally found. There are two copies of the Gospels and two of 
the New Testament perfect^ with the exception of the Apoca- 
lypse. After having examined more particularly the collection, 
Mr. Lee stated, that the Mss. are much less mutilated than he 
had before supposed; there is a History of the Persecutions of 
the Nestorians, which he believed to be unique ; there is an old 
Chronicle, which he considers as a very curious historical docu- 
ment ; it is written in Syriac and Arabic, in parallel columns, 
the Arabic in the Kufic character ; it gives the dates of the 
bishops, and various persons of the. Syriac churches, of the Per- 
sian kings, and of the dynasties of the East and West; he thinks 
it difficult to set a pecuniary value on the Syriac part of the col- 
lection; but had it been offered to the University of Cambridge, 
he would rather that 1000/. had been paid for it than the Uni- 
versity should have lost it, though he thinks that sum a little 
above the value. With respect to the remaining part of the col- 
lection, he has examined accurately a fourth part of the Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkish, ^nd which he believes to be a fair speci- 
men of the whole ; they are extremely valuable, because they 
are the best books in those languages. They consist of history, 
poetry, and grammar; commentaries on each, and commentaries 
on the Koran; there are also works on geography, mathematical 
works, and generally works on the sciences. There is also a 
copy of the Koran in the Kufic character, which is, perhaps, the 
only copy in £urope. This collection of Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish Mss. is the best he has ever seen made by one person, 
and he thinks it cannot be worth less than 5000/. — Sir Gore 
Ouseley valued the Persian, Arabic, and Turkish part of the 
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collection^ at from 4000/. :to 5000/.; they would sell for more if 
taken back to Persia. — Mr. Hine was assistant to Mr. Rich> 
and resided with him many years at Bagdad, and kept his ac- 
counts. Mr. Rich paid between 6 and 7000/. for the Arabic, 
l^ersian^ and Turkish Mss. — Mr. T. Hamilton had examined 
the Mss.; thinks the generality of them in better condition than 
are usually met with ; the selection is a good one. He thinks 
tlie value of the Arabic, Persian, and Turkish part of the col- 
lection, worth about '8000/. — Mr. H. Ellis, keeper of the manu- 
scripts of the British Museum, stated, that there were very few 
Oriental Mss. in the British Museum, and none in the Syriac 
language. 

Antiquities. — Mr. E. Landseer is acquainted with antiquities 
similar to those shown to him, and thinks them very valuable, 
and that the study of the hieroglyphical part of these gems may 
throw light on the inscriptions in the arrowhead character. He 
considers the cylinders to have been signets, and that their im-. 
pression was given by rolling ; with respect to pecuniary vaLue, 
he remembered one of a similar kind, found at Marathon, being 
valued at from 15 to 20 guineas; valuing the collection at that 
rate, it would be worth about SOOO/. — Sir J. Malcolm had 
looked over these Babylonish and Nineveh antiquities; thinks, 
from his own experience, that this collection has been obtained 
at great cost : on a cylindrical brick being shown him, covered 
with the arrowhead character, he says it is the best specimen be 
had ever seen; he would give 50/. for it; and he thinjcs Mr. 
Rich could not have expended less than 4 or 500/. on the re- 
mainder of this part of the collection, independent of the gems. 
— ^Mr. W. Bankes, a member of the Committee, estimated the 
value of the cylindrical brick at 50/., and thinks it a great object 
to get together a large mass of the arrowhead and cuneiform 
character, as the only chance hereafter of decyphering it. — Mr* 
F. Palgrave considered : the collection of antiquities as very va- 
luable, and thinks such a collection may lead to important 
results, when we see what Dr. Young and Mons. ChampoUion - 
have done with regard to Egyptian hieroglyphics ; he thinks, the 
collection of gems and other antiquities may be fairly worth 
1000/. — Dr. Npehden, assistant-keeper of the antiquities, of the 
British Museum, thought that this collection of Babylonish ancl 
Nineveh gems and antiquities would be a great acquisition to 
the Museum. — The Committee having considered the evidence, 
adduced submit to the House, that the sum' of 5500/. is a fair 
and reasonable price for this collection of Mss.; the sum of 
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\QO0l. for the coins ; wA tbe soin of lOOOf. for tlie 
tnd Nineveh gems end antiquities : end they reeomniend to the 
House^ that the whole of the coilectioo of the late Mr« Rich be 
purchased at those prices, makine altogether the sum of 75O0L, 
and that it be placed in the British Museum for the benefit of 
the public. 



Antiquities and Curiosities* — Leo KIl, since his 
has labor^ to increase the vast store of literature, aatM{uities, 
and arts, of which the Vatican is the receptaclei To the Bib* 
lioteca Vaticana he has added the Gavaliere Cicognara's collec- 
tion of books, amounting to 5000. He has formed a Cabinet 
of Mosaics. He has caused some hundreds of inscriptions on 
ancient marbles to be syitematically arranged. In the Borgia 
Saloons are now to be seen seven surprisingly fine bas-reliefs, 
of which four came from the Forum of Trajan. Here also are 
placed the combatants, Entellus and Dares, from the Aldobran- 
dini Palace; the famous Amalthea, from the Giustiniani Gallery; 
the double bas-relief, formerly belonging to the Banandini col- 
lection, representing two separate scenes — the one of Diana and 
Eadymion, the other of Pelees and Thetis ; the fine statue of 
the sitting Siienus ; the fragment of a frieze of the Parthenon ; 
the head of Aotoniti Augusta, with three others ; the statues of 
Demosthenes, the Amazon, and Julia Augusta; the colossal 
figure of Oceanus ; aud the famous Caryatide of the Temple of 
Pandrosia at Athens; all works of the highest value for erudition 
and art, and all now attracting admiration in the Museum. Add 
to these, the busts in marble, from the Ranandini collection, 
called Marius and Cato, in the Garden della Pigna* the Colos- 
sal Head, ten palms in height without the neck, which formerly 
belonged to the Villa Mattel, and which the antiquaries recog- 
nise as an Augustus, is now erected on an appropriate pedestal. 
Many other curiosities are only awaiting the care of Monsignone 
Marazzani to be arranged and exhibited to the publie. Among 
these are the collection of exquisite terra-cottas, which belonged 
to Canova ; the ornaments of gold found last year in the Anto* 
nian baths ; the large um of basalt from Egypt, which baa been 
illustrated by the Chevalier Nibbey; and the two beautiful 
Fauns found last year by Sigiior Vescovali, at Santa Lucca, in 
Selce. Tbe Museum will also receive the collection (already 
purchased by the Papal government) of Verentine antiquities, 
aud the noble asi^emblage of monuments of art, which was be- 
queatfied to the Palace of the Arts by the late Duchess of 
\ynaoiais. 
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Contents of the Journal des Savamfor February^ I82jr« 

1. A Memoir of Central India^ including Malwa and adjoining 
}>rovince8f with tlie history and copious illustrations of the 
past and present condition of that country, by Major- General 
Sir John Malcolm, G.C. B. K.L.S.; [reviewed by M. le 
Baron Silvestre de Sacy.] 

£• Meog«-tseUy vel Mencium, inter Sinenses philosophos, ingenio^ 
doctrina, nominisque claritate^ Confucio proximum, edidit, 
Latina interpretatione ad interpretationem Tartaricam utram- 
que recensita, et perpetuo commentario e Sinicis deprompto 
illustravit Stanislaus Julien; [M. Abel-R6musat.] 

S. Les Poetes Frangais depuis le 12™® siicle jusqu'd Malherbe, 
avec une Notice Historique et Literaire sur chaquo Poete; 
tom. Sj 4, 5, et 6. ; (2d article ;) [M. Raynouard.] 

4. Nouvel Examen Critique et Historique de Tlnscription 
Grecque du Roi Nubien Silco, consider^e dans ses rapports 
•vec la propagation de la langue Grecque et Tintroduction dM 
Christianisme parmi les nations de la Kubie et de TAbyssinie; 
[M. L«tronne.J 

5. Esaai sur les Constructions Rurales Economiques, par M« h 
Comte de Morel*Vindi6, pair de France, Icc.; [M, Tessier.] 

6» Arcb6ologie Fran^aise, ou Vocabulaire des mots anciens 
tomb^s en desu^tiule, et propres k&ire restitu^s au langag# 
modeme, par Charles Pougens, de TAcademie des loscriptiona^ 
et Belles*Lettres, &c.; torn* i. (M. Z.); [M. Dauoou.] 

7. Noutelles litt^raires. 

For March, 

1, Dictionnaire des Ouvrages Anonyaies et Pseudonymee, com* 
pos^s, traduitSj ou publies en Fran^ais, a?ec les noms des so* 
teurs, traducteurSf et editeurs, accompagn6 de Notes Histo* 
riques et Critiques; et en Latin, par M. Barbier, &c» 9P^ 
edition; [M. Raynouard.] 

12. Lettre k M. Dacier, relative k 1' Alphabet des Hi^roglyphea 
Phon^tiqueSy employes par les Egyptiens pour dcrire sur ses 
Monumens, les Titres, &c. — Precis du Systeme Hi^rogly- 

Siique des anciens Egyptiens, &c« — Expos6 de quelques 
6couvertes r6centes concernant la Litterature Hi^rogly- 
phique, et les Antiquit^s Egyptiennes, 8cc., par M» Cham- 
pdlion le Jeune ; ^M. le Baron Silvestre de Sacy.] 
d. Iconographie Ancienne, et Iconographie Roniaine^ 8cc. ou 
Recueil des Portraits Autbentiques des Empereors, Rois, et 
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Hommes illustres de l'Antiquit6; torn. 2,y par M. Moi^z; 
[M. Letroone.] 

4. Hiotoire des Marais et des Maladies causes par les emaiia- 
tioDS def eaux stagnantes^ ouvrage couroQn^ par TAcade- 
tnie Royale des Sciences, Belles-Lettres, &c. de Lyon, par 
M. J. B. Montfalcoo; [M. Tessiier.] 

5. Extrait d'un Memoire lu dans la Seance Publique de TAca- 
d£mie des Inscriptions et Belles- Lettres^ du SO Juillet, 1824, 
sur THistoire du Coton; [M. Mongez.] 

6. Discipline du Clergie; ti-aductiou de I'ouvrage de Pierre 
Alphouse, l^* partie.^ — Le Chastoiement d'un P^re d sou 
Fits, traduction en vers Fran^ais du m^e ouvrage; [M. Raj- 
nouard ] 

7. Nouvelles Litt^raires. 



SELECTION OF FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

The Organisation of the Oriental Academy at Petersbui^, 
which wais founded in 1823 by the minister Count Nessebrode, 
and attached to the department of Foreign Affairs^ is just pub- 
lished. Tliis establishment is limited to 16 students^ but this 
limitation is to be afterwards augmented, and they are already 
occupied about the means of enlarging the sphere of instruction. 
Hitherto ^he instruction has been limited to the Arabic, Persian, 
and Turkish languages, but hereafter they are to teach likewise 
the Tartary, Mongol, Kalmouk, MandscJiou, Chinese, Geor^ 
gian, Armenian, and modern Greek languages. Four of the 
students employed in this establishment have been sent into the 
government of the department of Mount Caucasus, there to act 
as interpreters. 

A Course of Lectures on modern Greek. — M. Clonar^, a 
native Greek, has opened at Paris, under the auspices of the 
Asiatic Society of that city, a Course of Lec^tures on modern 
Greeks — The students are to provide themselves with the fol- 
lowing works; M. David's Grammar, and Paul and Virginia, 
translated into modern Greek. The Lectures will continue six 
months, beginning at half-past seven in the evening every Tues- 
day and Saturday, at No. 12, Rue Tarenne. ^Persons desirous 
of attending this course will pay the suin of 1£ francs to- cover 
the expences, and an admission ticket will be delivered to them. 
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The LonTs Prayer in the Walachian Lanfrng/i. Vida 
JpurniU Aftiatique, Sept. 1824, p» 189«< — This article CQi>taio«.» 
traaalation of the Lord's Prayer, and the fable of ^sop, intitlcdt 
Vulpi& et Caput, in Walachian^ Fulpea chi Kaput. Those wha' 
are unacquainted with the WalacbiaD language^ will, in tkepe-, 
rusal of these pieces, perceive that this language is much derived; 
froffn the Latin, which the Roman legions carried into Dacitu 

The study of Oriental languages in Rmua^-^M. V. Ouwa- 
roff. President of the Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburgh, 
ill his Prospectus for an' Asiatic Academy, published in 1810, 
gave the first impulse to the study of Oriental languages. He 
afterwards gave to this species of literature a distinguished rank 
in the Academical labors. He founded an Asiatrc Museum/* 
and established a double Chair or Professorship of those lan- 
guages; since which Oriental studies have prospered and increas-' 
ed gradually. Besides these two chairs of instruction established 
at the University, where the Professor Serikowski teaches the* 
Arabic and the Turkish j and his coadjutor Djaqfer, the Per- 
sian (his maternal tongue), the Emperor has last year esfabltshc^* 
ttvrough the Secretary of State, Count Nesseh-ode, at the Impe- 
rial College of Foreign affairs, a school for Oriental niBtructtoh/ 
which is in full activity. The number of this pnptls of the 
crown amounts at present to ten only : and tfae^hree pfinerpsA' 
langoages of Asia arc taught; viz. the Arabic, the Persian, and 
Turkish. But in due time they wili assuredly teacb also the 
Tartar, the Mongol, the Kalmouk, the Mandchou, the Chijiese, 
the Georgian, and the Armenian. Hie Arabic Chair of this 
latter establishment is occupied by Professor Demunge, that. of 
the Persian by M. Charmoy, both from Paris, and, tinally, the 
Turkish by the Counsellor of State, Vtangali, a native of Con- 
stantinople. — ^llie Russians are giving extraordinary attention to 
the cultivation of Oriental languages, and ah extraordinary esta- 
blishment is to be formed near the generals staff ; and there is 
to be formed at Oreuburgh, a military school, wnerein, beside^ 
other sciences, there will be taught in three various classes, the 
Arabic, the Persian, and the Tartar languaigjes. Tlie ruks and* 
regulations of this last establishment have been approved by the 
Emperor, and are already published. 

Library of the Seraglio. — It has been recently discoyerec| 
that this Library (inaccessible to Cbrisiians), which was sup? 
poaed to possess the Gospel of St; Matthew in the original He- 
brew, the whole of Livy, &c«, contains, anM>ng the (ire«d( and 
Xjatin department, »car€^y any thing but Bibles and other works 

VOL. XXXL CI. Jl ^V>.\aYAV ^^ 
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on religioo; and that in the other departments of this Library, 
there 18 not a single woVk of the ancients with which we were 
not before acauainted. Here are, however, several valuable 
Arabic as well as Persian works ; amongst others, there is that 
of Dcheffer Kitabi, of'which the erudite among the Turks affirm 
that the cyphers or magical characters therein announce the name 
and destiny of the various emperors of Turkey, and of the future 
sovereigns of Egypt, until the end of the world. 

Paris. 

Instiiui. Academic des Sciences. M. de Humboldt reads 
a memoir on some physical phenomena of the Andes of Quito, 
and in the eastern part of the Himlaya mountains^ preceded by 
verbal observations respecting the remarkable similitude between 
die altitudes of the Cratas and culminating points in the principal 
mountains of Europe, Asia, and America. ' 

M. hamourou^x reads a memoir ou a new classification of the 
animal kingdom. 

M, Gutliemain reads a memoir on the pollen of plants, and 
on the growth of vegetables. 

M. Traulle reads a memoir, intitled Reflections on the De- 
Ivge, on its consequences, the cause which produced it> and on 
the existence in both continents of the bones and remains of the 
animals of the equatorial regions. . 

Society of Geography, Annual Meeting, 9^th of March, 
18£5. — ^The principal objects of this Society are the following : a 
gold medal, value 1200 francs, or 48/. sterling, to be given at the 
first general meeting in 1826, for an account of the origin of the 
various peoples scattered over the islands in the great Pacific 
ocean, situated S. E. of Asia. 

Seven other prizes are appropriated to various geographical 
discoveries ; but the most remarkable is one of 2000 francs, or 
80/. sterling, for a journey to Timbuctoo. This interesting 
journey was suggested by an anonymous member of the Society, 
who has appropriated 1 000 fr. as a contribution to encourage 
the discovery ; and Count OrlofiT has contributed a similar sum 
for the same object, encouraged by the Minister of Marine and 
by that of Foreign affairs, each of which contribute 2000 fr. 
more, and the Minister of the Interior also bequeaths to this 
discovery 1000 fr. A subscription for further promoting this 
discovery is also opened at M. Chapelier, Treasurer of the So- 
ciety, Rue (jie la Tixeranderie, and at the office of the Society 
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of Geograpbjy Rue Tareone, No. 12. Paris. See .t/. J/. 
No. Lxi. page ^1. 

Fragments of DiQdorus Sicuhis. — They write from Rome 
that M. Angelo Maio^ celebrated for his discoveries^ has now 
made more considerable ones ; the extensive fragments of the 
lost books of Polybius and of Diodorus, have been discovered 
under the writing of some more modern ecclesiastical work. 
They speak even of a whole book of Diodorus, containing valu- 
able details respecting the Phoenicians. M. Maio has collected 
also considerable fragments of Menander. 

Of the Hero and Arabian Roet Jnlar, by M. Hamaker^ 
Professor at Leyden. — The Dutch Orientalist recalls the period 
when Arabia had not yet submitted to the arms of Muhammed^ 
when every tribe lived independently one of another, and when 
the exploits of the heroes of these tribes were transmitted or^Iy 
from mouth to mouth, and where, once a year, the poets all 
assembled to charm by. their inspirations a people passionately 
fond of poetry. At the period above alluded tp, that is to say, 
in the sixth century of our sera, about this period, Antar was 
born, a man who has become the hero of fables and romances, 
like the heroes of other nations, as TheseuSp Achilles, or the 
Cid. An English translation has recently informed £urope of 
the Arabian traditions respecting this hero, and is. the most an- 
cient historical monument that the Arabian literature can offer 
to us» M. Mamaker, after speaking of this man, analyses some 
verses attributed to him, in which the most tender sentiments 
alternate with the ferocity of the warrior of the desert, and in 
which are expressed alternately his love and his ambition. 



Amrulkeisi Moallaka A rabid et Suethici. Pars I. by E. 
Nigius. Par^ 11. by Loenblad. 42 pages. 4to. 

The two young Swedish authors of this dissertation have 
chosen as a subject for their thesis one of the seven Moallakas, 
or Arabian poems, which were suspeiyled in the temple at 
Mekka. In the preliminary discourse, which is in Latin, they 
treat of the Moallakas in general, and notice the labor of Eu- 
ropean Orientalists on these verses. In order to confine their 
dissertation within due limits, they have confined themselves to 
a short biographical notice on Amrulkeisij which precedes his 
Moallaka, translated into Swedish. The beauty of the poem of 
Amrulkeisi is compared to the radiant brilliancy of the spread 
tail of the peacock before the sun. To the Swedish translation 
are added some pages of Latin notes in elucldaUou oC \hi^^fc*^« 
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TuftBiiDB o« ECN Nat; a tboiiRand and bne nights ^tram^- 
lated from the Arabic text into Danish, by Jena Lpisaen Raa> 
muasen. Professor of Oriental languages at the University of 
Copenhagen. Printejd at Calcutta^ in 1 vol. 6vo. 

This volume contains only the first hundred nights. The 
frontispiece of the work, amapged according to the style of 
Oriental oianuseripts, discovers that the editor of the text pub- 
lished at Calcutta is the Sheick Ahmed ben ]U[uhammed Shir* 
vani Aheneni. M. Rasmusseu has not omitted tp translate the 
verses which are frequently found in the original 

. Catalogue des Uvres imprimis et ManuffiiriU annpo^ant la 
Bibli^ibiqye de Feu M. L. M. Langlis, membra de I'lnstitiit. 
8vo. 3 francs. Paris. The sale of Uiis valuable library wais al 
the. lattcur end of last March; it cotinsisted of 4864 wodu. This 
oollectioii consisted for the most pi«rt of works on the languages, 
literature, and liistory of Oriental nations. 

Dictionnaire Franfois-Wolofet Franfais^Bamhara: a French 
lind Wolof, also French and Bambara, Dictionary ; to which is 
added a Wolof and French Dictionary; by J. Dard. Paris. 
18^5, at the royal press. 1 vol. 8vo. SOO pages. The Wplof 
language is spoken throughout all Seiiegambia. 

Dtciionnmre Grec moderne, Franfais, 1 vol. Svo. of about 
7^0 pages^ will shortly appear, published by Duplessis and Co. 

I'his work will contain a great number of terms collected 
from modem documents, acts of the Greek government, &c. — 
The etymologies, ancient as well as modern, indicate the origin 
of the words of the actual language. It terminates with a voca- 
bulary of proper names of men and women, countries and 
towns. 

Histoire de la Literature Grecque Profane, depuis son orr- 
gine jusqu'd la prise de Constantinople par les Turcs ; suivie 
d'un precis de Thistoire de la transplantation de la litterature 
Grecque en Occident. 2^^ edition. Tom. 7 and 8. 8vo. 7 fr. 
le vol. Paris. 1825. 

Henrici Arentii Hamaker LX. OO. in Acad. Lugd. Batav.. 
Prof., &c. Diatribe Philologica critica monumentorum aliquot 
Puuicorum, nuper in Africa repertorum, interpretationem exhi- 
hens. Accedimt novae in nummos aliquot Phoenicios lapidem- 
que Carpentoracteusem cof^ecturae, necnon tabulae inscriptiones 
et Alphabeta Punica cpntinentes. Gr. 4to. 72 pages. Lugd* 
JBalav. .Luchtmans^ . 
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This work is interestiag to ibe. erudite and to 'the aitti^^rian. 
The inscriptions are translated into Bebretv and Latin. 'Our 
limits do not permit us to expatiate on. the features of this work* 

Delia Morte di Gmlktia e Romeo; on the Death of Romeo 
and Juliet; a critical letter by ScoJari. Venice. ]d24. 

The tomb of thede two ttdfurtunale lovers, which is seen at 
Verona, has furnished Shakspeare with die subject for a trage-^ 
dj, and to novelists various fabulous inventions. The author by 
new conjectures endeavors to throw fresh light on tbi$ point ^ 
anecdotic history. 

Dictionnaire Historique, or Universal Biography, CiaMcal ; 
containing a summary of the history of the most celebrated per- 
sonages of all ages and countries ; containing also articles re-* 
specting the general history of nations, religious ^orders and 
sects, memorable battles, great |Kriitical events, and particularly 
the history of the most celebrated literary men, a list of their 
respective works, the various editions and translations that have 
been made of them : to be printed on the plan of Watkin(s'8, 
Lempriere's, and G. Crabb's. jParis. 18£5. Gossfflin^ 

General Boisaerolles purposes t^ pablisK immediately ^t Pwril 
a Sanscrit Grammar and Dictionary •*--I t. wpuld b^ Aiyel^ss. to 
detain our readers about the beauties of the Sanscrit laoguage, 
which bas been so well explained by our indefatigable and learn* 
ed countrymen. Suffice it to say, that it w|II be well executed; 
the Grammar at 50 fr., and the Dictionary at 100 fr.: to bie 
printed at the Royal Library at Paris. 

De la Difference entre le Socrate de K^nophon et ceUu dt 
Platon; par M. Van Limbourg. Brouwer. 

Xenophon represents Socrates as a philosopher of simple 
manners, and teaching practical morality, regarding as good no- 
thing but what is useful, and as useful nothing but whM is gdod, 
and speaking a plain perspicuous language, without pretensioa 
to knowlege. The Socrates described by Plato is fiill of ittia-^ 
gination, who speaks to his auditors of abstract matters^ touch- 
ing, at times, on Oriental theosophy, who pursues sophism with 
caustic irony, and at the same time that he .himsell falls some- 
times into sophistry. — M. Van Limbourg thinks Xenophon's 
is the true character, and that Plato, in describing his master^ 
has borrowed from his own imagination. 

Biographie Universelle, Ancietwe et Moderne: or History^ 
by alphabetical order, of the public ai\d private life of all men 
that have distinguished themselves by their writingjB, tkeic actiou^^ 
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their talents, their virtues, or their vices ; a work edited intirelj 
by a society of literary and learned men. Vol. 39 and 40. 
(Kos-Sax) 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 1826. Michaud. 

Biographie Nouvelle des Contemporaimi, or Historical Dic- 
tionary of all men who have, since the French revolution, ac- 
quired celebrity by their actions, their writings, their errors, or 
their crimes, whether in France or in othei^ countries ; by A. V. 
Arnault, A, Jay, E. Jouy, J. Norvins, and other literary men. 
Vol. 18. (Ric-San) 8vo. Paris. 1825. BabenC^ 

Annuaire Necrologique, or Annual Summary and Continua- 
tion of all the Biographies or H istorical' Dictipoiriea ; contain- 
ing the lives of all men remarkable by their actions or produc- 
tionSy who have died in the course of each year, beginning from 
1820; embellished with portraits; edited and publiahed by M. 
Mahul for the year 1823. 8vo. Price 8 fr. 50 cents. Paris. 
1824. Ponthieu* This is the 4th vol. of the collettiou* 

• 

Metrical Romances, with odier pieces of early English poet- 
ry: printed from manuscripts hitherto unpublished; witn an 
Introduction, Notes, and a Glossary. Edited by C« H. 
Hartshokne, B.A. of St. John's College, Cambridge. In 
two volumes. 

These volumes will contain the Romances of King Edward 
and the Sheperd, King Athelstone and his three sworn bro* 
thers, King Arthur, Florice and Blaunch fleur. Sir Harrowftt 
the Code, the unpublished Emperor Octavian, Sir DegamauQl, 
and Sir Perceval, a specimen of William and the Werwolf, the 
Cokwold's Daunce,the Unnatural Daughter, the Lady that died in 
despair, the Father and his two Sons, the Mourning of the Hare, 
a Code Mater of the Merchant and his Son, a treatise for La- 
vandres, a literatim transcript of the Enchanted Basyn, and the 
earliest ballad relating to Robyn Hode, Piers of Ffullham his 
gentylmanly tretyse on Ffyshynge and Ffowlyng, &c. &c. 
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UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
\_From a Correspondent. Oxford, June 16.] 

This being Commemoration Week, we had two grand Concerts 
at the Music-rooby on Monday and Tuesday. The principal per- 
formers were Miss Stephens, Mr. Sapio, Mr. Nicholson, and Mr. 
Phillips. The room was not full the first night, but the second 
proved a bumper, and the performance, on 'the whole, was excel- 
lent. 

On Tuesday morning we heard a most excellent Sermon from 
the Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of Down and Connor, delivered at 
St. Mary*s Church to as crowded and respectable an audience as 
we ever recollect to have seen there, in aid of the Radcliffe Infir- 
mary — one of those InstitutioQs alike noble and honorable to 
human nature. Dr. Mant took his text from the 25th ch. of St. 
Matthew, 4th verse; and it was rather happy, that the anthem 
performed in the course of the service, " When the Son of Man,** 
by Kent, (almost the whole of which the Bishop quoted and aptly 
applied in his discourse) had been selected for the occasion. The 
Rt. Rev. Gentleman made some beautiful observations on the na- 
ture of such Institutions, and pointed out most forcibly the signal 
benefits which accrue to the vast but necessitous portion of our 
fellow>creatures. The collection told the eloquence of the Bishop, 
which exceeded the one of last year by nearly 20/. It amounted 
to 91/. Is. 6d. The Stewards of the Institution for next year are 
C. C. Dormer, and J. W. Henley, jun. esqrs. 

On Wednesday morning, soon after nine o'clock,- the crowd 
around the Theatre pressing for admission was immense. The 
usual forms for ushering in the ceremonies of the day having 
ended, the Honorary Degree of D. C. L. was conferred on the fol- 
lowing persons : — 

Sir James Stuart, bart. of Allanbank, ScoUand; Sir C. Oakeley, 
bart. of Lichfield, and formerly Governor of Madras; Geo. F. 
Lyon, esq. Captain in the Royal Navy, Commander of the Hecla, 
late in tlie. Northern Expedition; and Francis Chantr^y, esq. 
R.A. 

They were all presented by the Rev. Dr. Bliss, Registrar of the 
University, and Deputy Professor of Civil Law. 

After the Crewian Oration in honor of the benefactors to the 
University, had been delivered by Mr. Milman, the Professor of 
Poetry, the Poems and Essays were recited by the Gentlemen to 
whom the Prizes had been previously adjudged : — 

The Latin V^use. — Incendium Londinense anno 1666 — by 
Edward Powlett Blunt, Scholar of Corpus Christi college. 

Latin Essay — De Tribunicia apud Romanos potestate — by, 
Frederick Oakeley, B. A. Christchurch. 

English Essay — Language, in t7< coptousnes^ oiul %tTuclv»T^^ 
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caniidered as a UH of waiUmMl citilkaiion—hy James William 
Mylne, B. A. Balliol college. 

Sir RooER Newdigate*8 Prize. — English Verse — The Temple 
0/ Vetta ai Iltd/i— by lUcihard Clerk Sewell, Demy of Magdalen. 

The NameiB of fche Candidates who, at the ckMe of the Public: 
Eianfthiations in Easter Teno^ weriB admitted into the 

Fbrtt Ch$9 ef Ldtera Huntdn^ores. 

Beaumont A. J. Queen*s Coll. Maberly George, . . Balliol. 
Carey P. S. . . St. John's. Palairet Charles C. . Queen's. 
Cox Wm. H. • . Pembroke. Smith William, Christchurcb. 

First Cla9$ of Discip. Mathemat, et Phys. 

Beaumont A. J. Queen*s Coll. Vallack Benj. W. S. . Exeter. 
Jones C. Rich, • . • Oriel. Walsh Joseph N. . St. John's. 
Prevost Sir G. hart. . Oriel, 

Second Claas of Ut^dB Hmi^aniores. 

Cornish Hubert £• . Corpus. Prevost Sir G. hart. . . Oriel; 

Dod Henry H. . Worcester. Walkey Charles C. Worcester. 

Ind James, • • • Queen's. Welch William, . St. John's. 

Macdonald Arch. • • Oriel. Wilson H. B. . St. John's. 

liecokd Oais ofDiscip, Mathentat et Phys. 

Bonner Rich. M. Christchurcb* Vesey Hon. Thos. Christchurch. 
Cox William H. • Pembroke. 

Third Class of Litera Humaniores, 

Baker George, • . Wadham. Hone Frederick, . Umver^y. 

Bonner Rich. M. Christchurcb. Hull H. W Oriel. 

Capper John L. . Pen^roke. Lightbourn Joseph F. . Jesus. 

Dear Wm. Smith, . Wadham^ Rhoades James, . Wadham. 

DixoR John, ' . Christchurcb. Stanley Edw. J. Chrrstcharch. 

Eyre George Edward, . Oriel. Toller Samuel B. . . Triuity. 

Foley John, . . . Wadham. Tucker Marwood, . . Balliol. 

Heberden William, , Oriel. Walsh Joseph N. . St. John's. 

Hill John, . . Brasennose. Wintle H. . . . Worcester. 

The numbei^ of Candidates, who form the Fourth Class, but 
^hose names are not published, amounts to one hundred and one. 



Cambridge f June 9.^. 

\ Greek Ode— W. Selwyd; Laltin Ode— R. Sitow; Epigrams 
— B. H. Kennedy; all of St. Jolm's Cbllege*. 
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TO CORREi^PONDENTS. 

Markland's Letter tb £)fOf§ille, itnihy our friend M., has 
already b^en piMvskad by Pfof. Gtkt^i M; tte Mfd of Mark- 
land's Tracts. ^ 

ObservatioM on the Phado 0/ Plato, mni od die P'etpm ef 
Aristophanes^ in our next. 

. Notice of the Uirds qf Afistophanes n didy received. 1 

Siblical Critidm, by Mr. L. W., in our rtexf v as aisb thai (it 
3. E. N. M. 

R^ffnati Tt&gedy itttA DetAasthetkf Ift Philippic catiie foo 
late for out pteiwi 1^6. 

Ncrtes on the Anitig6A6 nt6 ^cfe^ed with (hinkA 

Quiiquilim will exact I j #uit ih. 

The Oxfofd Pfites in our next;. 

We have reteited* the rer^B dt Lucius, and W6 tfiioXdd gtiiity 
have attended to his wishes^ bat We have always Mived the ish 
sertion of alF, except Prize poems'. 

We do wish our ' CtfttAridg^ Fi'iehil^ would join us — our 
pages will always be open' to* hhki; dlitf iddei^^v^ry contributor; 
wfaerr we adbpt a systetfr of eteliisiov^ the ft we* ^tf not bD iiiir^ 
{/lifted if other cfnlnnds' irt-e iotight. . 

'. The Dissertation on THEP in our next. 

M/s two Notices tfre more suited tw th^ ' Retwspiec t? *<g 
Review * than to our work. . . 

Worndgeli Gems, 8cc. 8cc. in our next. 
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THE TYRO'S GREEK AND ENGLISH 

LEXICON; 

OR 

A SCHOOL EDITION 

OF 

JONES' LEXICON. 
Sold by Messrs. Longman and Co., price 1/. l5. 

I hare examined it aaaio and again; and I have no hesitation in pro* 
nouncing it the work of a man of sense and a man of learning. The 
usefulness of it is indisputable; and mj hope is that it will be extensively 
known, and justly valued^ — ^Da. Parr. 

In this NEW BDiTioif more matter is got into less space, and the price 
is reduced almost one-third. Many hundreds of words are added in the 
Appendix; besides improvements dispersed throughout the work. The 
Preface is expanded into an interesting disquisition on the principles of 
Lexicography. . . These principles are illustrated by a variety of examples, 
which cannot fail to afford high pleasure and a beneficial stimulus to the 
mind which has ever caught the enthusiasm of classical studies. — Ec- 
lectic Review for June 1895. 

If we are not, in ever^ instance, convinced by the author's speciniens 
of criticism, we are delighted and instructed : we see them as models, 
suggesting and showing the rijght application of principles: and we are 
elevated into admiration at his penetration and sagacity, his exquisite 
taste of the beauties of thought and diction, his glowing enthusiasm^ and 
felicitous elucidations. We cordial]^ recommend the work, as better 
adapted than any other for conductmg to a masterly acquaintance with - 
the noblest works of the human powers.— CoKGRECATioiiAL Magazine 
for June 1825. 

IBy the same Author. 

A LATIN GRAMMAR, price Ss. 

ANALOGIiE LATINJE ; or a Deyelopement of those . 
Analogies by which the Parts of Speech in Latin are derived, 
from each other: to which is annexed a copious Vocabulary, 
constructed on those Analogies, and adapted for learners in pri- 
vate and the public schools. Price Ss. 6d. . 

In the Press. 

A GREEK GRAMMAR^ to accompany the Lexicon, 
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